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B<5qK Yhnicnt, could no longer be deferred, People bad now so 
char vn. generally acquired the habit of lifting their eyes to the 
~~ ■ management of national affairs ; and equal treatment to 
17ija jill go forcibly recommended itself as tho best rule of go¬ 

vern ment* that the commercial and manufacturing popu¬ 
lation were impelled to make an effort* more than usually 
strong for the freedom of the Eastern trade. The prin¬ 
cipal places, of manufacture and commerce in the king¬ 
dom; Liverpool* Glasgow, Paisley* Manchester, Norwich, 
Exeter: exhibited combinations of the merchants and 
manufacturers, who passed the strongest resolutions ; im¬ 
portuned the ministers; petitioned tho legislature; and 
desired to have an opportunity of proving how much the 
real policy of commerce was violated, and the wealth of 
tile country kept down, by the monopoly of so large a 
field of trade as that unhappily consigned to the East 
India Company, 

Tho Indian government was so organized, as now very 
well to answer ministerial purposes; it was therefore the 
study of ministers to preserve things as they were, Tho 
Board of Control and the Court of Directors cast* with 
Borne skill* the parts which they had respectively to per¬ 
form, A commit too of Directors was appointed* whose 
business it was to draw up reports upon the subject of the 
Eastern trade, and to answer the arguments of those by 
whom the freedom of that trade was advocated or 
claimed. Three such reports were exhibited. They were 
in the first instance referred to the Committee of the 
Privy Council relating to trade and plantations ; and in 
the proper stage of the business were submitted to the 
House of Commons, 


On tho 25th of February, Mr, Dundas, in the House of 
Commons* made ft display of the pecuniary state of the 
Company. Fortunately for the designs which were in 
agitation, the accounts of receipt and disbursement pr e , 
sente d* just at that moment* a balance of a large amount 
on the favourable side, 1 Of this circumstance, the greatest 
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possible advantage was taken. Every thing which could BOOK Vi, 
bo effected by the confident assertions, so potent in per- <? J1AF « v m 
suasion, of men of influence and power, was done, to 
captivate the general mind with a prospect of Indian pro¬ 
sperity ; to generate a belief that a great fountain, whence 
a perennial stream of wealth w ould flow upon the British 
nation, was, by the wisdom of its rulers, secured to them 
in India, Estimates were formed, with all the airs of 
accuracy, or rather of moderation, by which it was made 
to appear, that the surplus, exhibited by the account of 
the year immediately passed, would, in future years, rather 
increase than diminish. And with profound solemnity an 
appropriation, as if for perpetuity, was proposed, of a 
large superahounding sum, which would, it was said, be 
annually received from India, The eyes of men wore suc¬ 
cessfully daaded; and when Mr, Eundas called out to 
them, [f Will you stop the tide of so much prosperity for 
untried theories 7 n those who knew but little either about 
tho theory or the practice of the case, that is, the greater 
number, were easily made to believe, that there was a great 
certainty of securing what they were told was the actual 
influx of wealth, if they persevered in the present course ; 
a great danger of losing it, if they allowed themselves to 
be drawn, by delusive prospects, into another. 

The friend of Mr. Dundas, and, as w'ell from intellect, as 
from office, the advocate of his schemes, Mr. Bruce, the 
historiographer of the Company, says, 4i Upon no occw ion, 
perhaps, have men's minds boon less prepared for a deci¬ 
sion, on a subject of such magnitude and importance/' 1 


extent | anti fbr prwlupt and maniiftriurcs of India toeing in preat demand Ln 
tho vest, our remittances could be effected, on advuntaxeiujj terms In cuiTtmo- 
duit'i produced try the labour of ah industrious pm. i union,** ROTfcvuf the 
Financial SltUitlon of tin: F^tlndiiCimpany, In t> hv Henry !St. Ocorc'p 
Tucker, p. 29. Tbe aorpiu* revenue of 1 wa* \ r «a6 T w0t. ejcelnsf h e of a 
further sum of ®W.IWW, recidvo-tl from Tippw, J« 1T93.4 it was 1,1 19,0001,, 
nil 1 1 In I7&4-.V it v,it l,l&S,000j|- In ihe following year it declined to H00 f 000i* 
rad in I7%.T to 24!\tH)0/. In ITS"-* there wn* n licit which continued to 
proV4ll ft.r S6venal years, IttfcL p 13. The expectalienssuggeM by the sur¬ 
plus of 17D2-3 were therefore precipitately entertained, Although, oalina 
suillclently proved by wd* Btuwiit events, [ho revenueaof India, when can-fully 
administered, Stave been always more than adequiire to the expenses of tue 
government In time of peace. —W. 

i Report un the Negotiation between the Hon liable Enafc Indin 
ami the S’itMic, rcsppcting the renewal of the Com] iny V dcla$hre Pr1«i]oco of 
Trade, tar j nrenty I cura, from. March, 1701. liy Juhti limce, Kv. p 
I’’ K.S., His t rlc^raplier to the HonowsUe Fast tmhft L\<3ipM|y # p, 13/ 
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fc is, indeed, true, that the people were deplorably ignorant 
of the history and management of their East India 
affairs ; and it was, on this account, the more easy to make 
them throw themselves, with blind confidence, upon the 
assertions of men, whose knowledge was presumed from 
their situation and pretensions. 

An annual surplus of 1,239,241?. from the revenues and 
Commerce of India, after paying the Company's Indian 
Charges of every description, was assumed. Of this mag¬ 
nificent sum, the following distribution was to bo made. 
In the first place, as most due, it was proposed, that 
£500,000?, should be annually appropriated to liquidate the 
debt of the Company contracted in India, But in the 
next pkee, it was patriotically determined, that 500,000?, 
should be annually given to the nation, as a tribute from 
its Indian dominion. With regard to the remainder of the 
grand surplus, it was represented, by the Indian minister, 
as no more than equitable, that the meritorious proprietors 
of East India stock should not be forgotten. He recom¬ 
mended an increase of dividend from eight to ten per cent. 
By this, 10,000?, more of the annual surplus would be 
absorbed, A circumstance, which might have excited 
suspicion, but which appears to have been perfectly guilt¬ 
less of any such disagreeable effect, was this ; that, amid 
all these promises of wealth, the Company was in want of 
pecuniary assistance ; and was to receive immediate au¬ 


thority for raising what was equivalent to a loan of 
2,000,000/. It was not indeed to be called a loan. The 
nam$ of a loan, associated with the idea of poverty, was at 
this time to be avoided; The Company were to be em¬ 
powered to add 1,000,000?. to their capital stock, which, 
being subscribed, on the faith of a dividend of ten per 
cent,, at 200 per cent,, produced to the Company 7 s trea¬ 
sury a sum of 2,000,000?. By this, it was said, the Com¬ 
pany's bond debt In England would bo reduced 1,500,000?. 
The dividend upon this new capital would exhaust 
100,000?. more of the surplus revenue. Of the appropria¬ 
tion of the remainder, which, to show accuracy, and 
because even small suras are of great importance, was 
carried to the last degree of minutenc - f it would here, 
however, be out of place to render any account. 

After some affectation of discord between the Board of 
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and the Court of Directors, Mr. Dun das having BOOK VI. 
pretended in parliament to believe it possible that the chav. vu. 

Company might decline to petition for the renewal of their -- 

charter on the terms which the minister desired to impose, 
the petition of the Company was presented to the House 
of Commons, and taken into consideration on the 23rd of 
April. 

It was, to some of the opposing members, a source of 
complaint, when a measure, on which interests of so much 
importance depended, and about which so profound an 
ignorance prevailed, was to be considered and determined, 
that a committee, to collect and to communicate informa¬ 
tion, had not, as on former occasions, preceded the deci¬ 
sion, for which a call upon the legislature was now about 
to be made. Such a committee, by which ministerial pur¬ 
poses were most likely at the present moment to be 
thwarted than served, tho ministers represented as alto¬ 
gether unnecessary ; because, there was no material cir¬ 
cumstance, they asserted, relating to India, about which 
there was not sufficient information, in tho valuable and 
numerous documents, which they hod communicated to 
the House. 


Tho speech of Mr, Dun das displayed and recommended 
the projected plan. In all the great mid leading par- 
ticulars, the scheme which had been introduced by Mr, 
Pitt’s bill of 1784, and better adapted to ministerial or 
national purposes by the amendments or declarations of 
succeeding acts, remained without alteration. 

The powers of the Board of Control, and of the Court 
of Directors, were established on the same footing, on 
which they had been placed by tho declaratory act of 
1788. The powers of the Governor-General and lus 
Council, of whom was composed the supreme organ of 
government in India, with the powers of the Governors 
and Councils at the subordinate irreeidencies, remained 
as they bad been established by tho act of 1784, and the 
amending act of 1786. The monopoly of the Eastern 
trade was still secured to the Company. The appropri¬ 
ations recommended by Mr. Dundaa, of a supposed surplus 
of revenue, were dressed in tho formalities of law. Tils 
increase of dividend, and the increase of capital, were 
authorized. And the lease of the exclusive privileges 
was renewed tor a term of twenty years. 
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Only two alterations were introduced, of sufficient im- 
* portance to require statement and explanation 

li\ r hen tbe bill of Mr. Pitt entered the lists against that 
of Mr. Pox, the ground of patronage was the field of con¬ 
tention. On this it was, that, as the demerit of the one 
was to suffer defeat, the merit of the other was to he 
crowned with victory. On the part, therefore, of Mr. 
Pitt, Mr. Bundas, and their party, was required, either 
the reality, or in place of the reality, the affectation, of a 
sort of horror at the enormity of increasing ministerial 
influence. To evade objections from this source, objec¬ 
tions which they themselves had raised to such a' height 
of importance, it was arranged, on the introduction of the 
plan, that no salary should be annexed to the duties of the 
Board of Control. These duties were to be executed by 
Members of His Majesty's Privy Council, who had good 
emoluments, on some other score, and so little to do for 
them, as to be very well paid for discharging the duties of 
the Board of Control into the bargain. This make-shift, 
unless it be contemplated in the light of a trick, to amuse 
the spectators till their attention relaxed, when paid func¬ 
tionaries of tbe usual sort might be quietly introduced, is a 
specie* of burlesque on legislation. To attach to one office 
a esdury whose magnitude is out of id! proportion to the 
duties; next to create another office, with ample duties 
but no salary ; and then to jumble both sets of duties 
however heterogeneous, into one sot of hands, exhibits a 
singular contrast with the mls of securing every service 
by its own appropriate reward; and paying no more for 
any service, than the performance of the service strictly 
demands. The time was now come, when the same 
aversion to patronage was not necessary to be displayed 
It was therefore enacted, that a salary, to be paid by the 
Company, should be annexed to tbe office of certain of the 
Commissioner a of the India Board; and that, in the ap¬ 
pointment of those Commissioners, the circle of the Privy 
Council should no longer be the boundary of His MajestVs 
choice. J 


I he second alteration regarded the Indian trade. As 
an expedient, for bo£ toning j ho opposition of the commer¬ 
cial bodies, it waa devised, that the Company should afford 
annually not less than 3,000 tons of shipping, in which 
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EEASOHINGS OF DUEDAS, 

individuals might on their own account traffic BOOK VL 
with India, subject to the restriction of not exporting chajvvu. 
military stores, or importing piece goods, and subject also 
to the restriction of lodging imports in the Company's 
warehouses, and disposing of them at the Company’s 
sales* 

In adducing motives for the approbation of these mea¬ 
sures, Mr. Dundas was successful and unsuccessful: unsuc¬ 
cessful in offering any reasons which can now satisfy an 
enlightened inquirer, but completely successful in offering 
reasons which satisfied the bulk of bis auditory. He 
began with what ho knew to be a favourite topic for a 
British Parliament—the wisdom of contempt for theory. 

On this occasion, however, theory was treated by him with 


unusual lenity ; for though Mr* Dundas affirmed that the 
theories to which ho was opposed did not hold true in 
the ease for which he had to provide ; he was not very un¬ 
willing to allow that they held good in all other eases* 
The propositions, which Mr. Dimdas here vilified by the 
name of theories, were two: the first, that the business of 
government, and the business of commerce, cannot, with 
advantage to the governed, be lodged in the same hands; 
the second, that freedom is the life of cotamerce, and 
restraint and monopoly its bane. What argument did 
Mr. Dimdas produce to show that these propositions did 
not hold true in the caso of India ? India* said he, has 
hitherto been governed m contempt of them ; ergo, they 
do not hold true indhe case of India. Mr. Dundee, it is 
true, asserted also, that India had been governed well ; 
but "governed well, 11 in this case, means simply governed, 
and nothing more ; f£ governed,” somehow or other. As 
to tho qualify of the government, besides, that it was the 
gratuitous and interested assumption, therefore worth 
nothing, of Mr. DunJas, what is the standard of compari¬ 
son 1 India had been governed well, as compared with 
what? As com pared with the higlu-at state of advantage 
in which human nature is capable of being placed ? This 
is what Mr* Dundas himself would not have ventured, even 
in his boldest momenta of affirmation, to state. As compared 
witb th e anoi ent Mogi d government ? Was th at the in e an- 
jng of lift Dundas ? A mighty boast l That tho pride of 
British legislation should produce something not quite so 
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aiAF.vn, that time, was a matter of doubt It is } now, something 
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more. If this, however, was the meaning, the logic of the 
ministers and of parliament, the one inventing, the other 
assenting, stood as follows : K India, in the hands of a 
chill zed people, has been governed, not quite so badly, 
say the ministers, quite as badly, say other persons, as 
when it was under the despotism of barbarians. Therefore, 
it is true, that the union of commerce with government, 
and: the monopoly of trade, are good things in India” 
This is a logic by which a man may bo helped to a great 
variety of convenient conclusions. With Mr. Dundas, the 
Grand Vizir of Constantinople might say: The empire of 
the Sublime Porte is a governed well \ ” ergo % janissaries, 
and the bow-string, are excellent in the empire of the 
Sublime Porte. The above reasoning Mr. Dundas corro¬ 
borated by an established parliamentary axiom, which he 
often found of unspeakable utility, that all change in mat¬ 
ters of government is bad. Allow this, and it followed, 
with undeniable certainty, that all change in the govern¬ 
ment of India was bad. On the other band, if the abso¬ 
lute and universal truth of that celebrated axiom should 
be susceptible of dispute, all the oratory which Mr. Dundas 
expended on the topic of change in general, fails, unsup¬ 
ported to the ground, 

The particular change which his opponents contem¬ 
plated, the removal of the government of India from the 
hands of a commercial corporation, would, he said, produce 
the following effects ; it would retard the payment of the 
Company- a debts ; it would check the growing commerce 
between the two countries; and it would endanger the alle¬ 
giance of India. He asked, if it would lie wise to incur so 
much danger for a theory ? With regard to the first two 
of these bare, unsupported assumptions, which ought to 
!iave passed for nothing, experience has provided tho 
answer. The government has remained &.h Mr, Dund^j 
desired, and the Company, so far from paying its debts, 
has enormously increased them ; it has remained as Mr. 
Dundas desired, and the commerce, instead of increasing, 
has dwindled to a trifle. That in a well-ordered attempt 
to improve tho mode of governing the people of India* 
there was any thing to weaken their allegiance, is so evi- 






itrae, that it is wonderful there should bo a lo- BOOK VI. 


REASONINGS OF DUNDAS, 



gkktive assembly, in a civilized country, in which it ciur. vju 

could be asserted without derision and disgrace. -- 

ri M this danger” said the Indian minister, “to bo 17 ^ 
incurred for a theory 1 ” First, Mr. Dundoes eagerness to 
escape from theory has not avoided the danger, but realized 
u great part of it. Secondly, when he treats the word 
theory; when all that class of politicians, to which he bo- 
longed, treat the word theory, with so much contempt, 
what is it they mean? Thought: all application of the 
thinking powers to the business of government, they call 
theory; every thing, in short, except meek ideal trudging 
in a beaten track. In the present case, thought, applying 
the results of experience to the circumstances of India, 
endeavoured to foresee what mode of government would 
be attended with the happiest effects; but if ever thought, 
in consequence of this operation, recommends any tiling 
different in government from that which actually exists, 
it is, by Mr. Dun das and his follows, to receive the name 
of theory, and to be exploded. “All the good which now" 
exists, will you sacrifice it to a theory ? !l When thought 
lias accurately weighed the value of that which exists, and 
accurately weighed the value of that which may be got by 
a change; and, after all that is good and evil on both 
sides is maturely considered, pronounces deliberately that 
the second value is greater than fho first; what is meant 
by asking, whether it is wise to sacrifice so much good to 
a theory 1 Is it not asking us whether it is wise to sacri¬ 
fice the less good to the greater ? In such cases the 
answer is, that it is wise, to sa^ifice so much good to 
theory. It is only an abuse of language to express the 
facts in such inappropriate terms. 

Mr. Dundos said, that no two persons agreed, in the 
substitutes which were proposed for the present plan. 

This, too, (however ridiculous, is a standing argument 
against improvement. Yet it in not the question, whether 
few or many schemes are proposed ; but. whether any of 
them is good. It would be a strange maxim of govern¬ 
ment, that, where a great end is in view, and men have 
differ out opinio on about the means, in that case all power 
of choice should be extinguished, and things must remain 
pa they are. How numerous soever the opinions, it is 
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; Still the business of wisdom to inquire what is best $ and 
take the most effectual measures for carrying it into happy 
execution. It is worthy of particular regard, that almost 
all the general arguments of those who oppose the: im¬ 
provement of political institutions, may thus be traced 
up to one assumption ; viz. That the original condition 
of human beings, the brutal savage state, ought never 
to have been altered; and that ad those men who have 
laboured to make human nature what it is, ought to he 


condemned as wicked 

Among his other arguments, or more properly speaking 
his assertions, Mr. Dundaa affirmed, that the surplus re¬ 
venue in India could not be carried to England, which ho 
affectedly called realizing, but by the Company’s trade. 
There is nothing, it appears from experience, too absurd to 
pass for an argument in a aristocratical assembly. That 
neither mouey nor goods could be conveyed from India 
to England, except by the East India Company, was a pro¬ 
position which it required no ordinary share of credulity 
to digest. Experience, moreover, has proved, what a 
knowledge of the theory of man would have foretold, that 
there would be no surplus revenue to bring. 

Mr. Dundos made use of other assertions. He asserted, 
that free trade would produce colonization ■ and that co¬ 
lonization would produce the loan of India Unhappily, it 
it is almost impossible to establish any considerable num¬ 
ber of Europeans in India; because the natives subsist 
upon so little, that the wages of labour are too low to 
enable Europeans to live. If it were possible, nothing 
would be of so much advantage, both to the people of 
India, and to the people of England, 

As a weight to counterbalance the arguments of those 
who pleaded for the separation of the commerce from the 
government of Indio, and for the dissolution of the Com¬ 
pany, Mr, Dundas delivered it as his old, and, £fter much 
time and experience, his present and confirmed opinion, 
that, if the patronage of Indio were added to the other 
sources of the influence of the crown, it would be sufficient 
to ensure to the crown ft majority in both houses of par¬ 
liament, tied would destroy the substance of the constitu¬ 
tion! through the medium of its forms. The patronage of 
India was transferred to the crown* It was the express 



'pufpies^ of the declaratory act of 1788, to place the govern- BOOK V 1. 
ment of India fully and completely in the hands of the chap, m 
ministers. Is the patronage of the Admiralty Board, the — - - 


patronage of the Commauder-in-Chief, or that of the Lord 17 ^ 3 - 
Chancellor, less ministerial patronage, because if is by 
these functionaries if is dispensed! Was it possible to 
give to ministers the unlimited power over the govern¬ 
ment of India, and not to give the benefit of the patronage 
along with it ? 

The two great crimes of which the government in India 
had been accused were ; pillage of the natives, and wars 
of conquest. The present bill, Mr. Bund as asserted, would 
cure these evils. How ? It had two expedient; for that 
purpose: the land-tax was now fixed; and the Governor-* 

General was responsible to parliament. 

For annexing salaries to th© Board of Control, and en¬ 
abling his Majesty to make any body a Commissioner, 
little trouble in search of a reason seems to have been 
thought necessary. Without a salary, and without a 
choice of other persons than members of the Privy- 
Council, no body, said Mr, Dundas, could be got who 
would keep the office so long, or attend to its business 
so much, as to be capable of taking a useful part in its 
management hTine yearn before, was this incapable of 
being foreseen ! But foresight is theory. When the 
Commissioners of Control were first appointed, there were 
persons who had so much salary, and so little to do for it, 
that they would be very well paid for both services; viz., 
those of the India Board, and those attached to the salary, 
added together. After an additional salary was got for 
the India Commissioners, what was done with the surplus 
salary of those who had too much for the services which 
it was intended to pay % Was any of it taken away! 

Ko. Why ? To tills last question, no answer is re¬ 
quired. 

By allowing 3000 tons, for private trade, in the Com¬ 
pany 1 s ships, Mr. Dundas took credit for having dono 
something considerable in favour of the manufacturers 
and merchants. The .source of advantage in private trade 
Would he found in the more expeditious and economical 
methods to which private interests would give Birth, By 
subjecting the private trader to the delays and expenses 
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. of the Company, Mr. Dundaa cut off the possibility of ad¬ 
vantage ; and the merchants declined to occupy the un¬ 
profitable channel which he had opened. 

In every one of the particular objects which this bill 
pretended to have in view; the enlargement of British 
commerce, the extinction of debt, and the prevention of 
conquest; its failure, on experience, has proved to he 
complete. 

It encountered very little opposition till its third read¬ 
ing in the lower house. On that occasion it was furiously 
assaulted by Mr. Fox. The House of Commons, he ob¬ 
served, had, in the year 17S0, proclaimed their solemn 
opinion, that, “ the influence of the Crown had increased, 
was increasing, and ought to be diminished.” In defiance 
of this alarming declaration, in violation of the solemn 
protestations with which the nation were amused, upon 
the first introduction of the present system of Indian 
government, a new lot of influence was avowedly created. 
Thb, was little. The mighty mass of evil existed in the 
influence which was warehoused for ministerial use with 
the Court of Directors. This was the most dangerous pa¬ 
tronage at the disposal of the Crown, Why ? because it 
was irresponsible, “ Is it,” said Mr. Fox, lt to be placed 
in the hands of those who really have the power over it ? 
No 1 it is to be given to their agents and dependants j 
whose responsibility, from the nature of their situation, it 
is absurd to speak of—It has been asserted,” he cried 
11 that the patronage of India consists in the appointment 
of a few writers. If there is a man in this House ! if there 
is a man in this country ! if there is one man in the British 
territory in India! who can believe this assertion, I wish 
him joy of his credulity ! I ask any man, who is not in¬ 
sane,—m whom, if this bill shall pass into a law, will the 
whole of the patronage of India be invested 1 Will not 
the Company and their Directors be the mere tools of the 
minister? Who appointed Lord Cornwallis? Who Sir 
John Shore ? The clear effect of the measure is to give to 
the minister all the power, and screen him from all respon¬ 
sibility." 1 

Mr. Pitt answered: by complaining that his opponent 
had deferred to the last stage the statement of his ubjec- 

1 I'arluunci tar$ Dtliates, May, 17fl3. 
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tiorn-, and by endeavouring to show* that the appointment BOOK TI. 
of writers to India, who beghi as clerks, and rise by sen!- chap. Yin 

ority to places of importance, could not greatly increase -- h 

the influence of ministers* even if their power oyer Di- 1793 * 
rectors were as complete as the argument of the opposition 
supposed. This, however, was not to deny, that ministers 
possessed all tho influence created by the patronage of 
India; a fact which, at this time, Mr. Pitt did not affect 
to dispute: it was only to assert, that this influence, 
when it was got, was of inconsiderable importance. This 
was to contradict his own arguments against the bill of 
Mr. Pox; and to recant every assertion by which ho had 
successfully covered it with odlutu. It was also to con¬ 
tradict tho principal argument by which Mr. Dundas had 
defended the propriety of continuing the government of 
India in the hands of a commercial company. But it did 
not subvert tho truth, that a mass of wealth equivalent to 
all the lucrative offices in India, ready to be employed by 
tho Crown, in purchasing the co-operation of those who 
were appointed to cheek it, would contribute largely to 
convert the cheeking into a confederate body; aud to 
establish a fatal union of King and parliament upon the 
nun of the people. 

The views of the parties who demanded, on this occa¬ 
sion, a change in the management of Indian affairs, arc 
too nearly the same with the views, which have already 
beun discussed, of preceding parties, to require any par¬ 
ticular examination The merchants petitioned chiefly 
for freedom of trade. On what grounds of reason, haa 
been, as far as compatible with the nature of the present 
undertaking, already disclosed. The political change which 
most of the compluiiung parties appeared to contemplate, 
was the transfer of the details of government from tho 
Court of Directors to bin Majesty's ministers. On what 
ground, it appears to me, that the transfer of power which 
lias already been made from the Court of Directors to his 
Majesty's ministers is not an improvement, and, by parity 
of reason, that any further transfer would not be an im¬ 
provement, has been seen in my explanation of the nature 
of the instrument for the good government of India, which 
was provided by Mr. Pitt, in the Board of Control. 

communicate tho whole of the impression, made 
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a mind, which has taken a survey of the government 
chav* vii, of India, by the East India Company, more completely 

--through the whole field of its action, than was ever taken 

1703. before, and which has not spared to bring forwardi into tbe 
same light the unfavourable and the favourable points, it 
may be necessary to state, and this I conceive to be the 
most convenient occasion for stating, That, in regard to 
intention, I know no government, either in past or present 
times, that can be placed equally high with that of the 
East India Company; That I can hardly point out an 
occasion on which the schemes they have adopted, and 
even the particular measures they pursued, were not by 
themselves considered as conducive to the welfare of the 
people whom they governed; That I know no government 
which has,on all occasions shown so much of a disposition 
to make sacrifices of its own interests to the interests of 
the people whom it governed, and winch has, in fact, made 
so many and such important sacrifices: That, if the East 
India Company have been so little successful in ameliorat¬ 
ing the practical operation of their government, it has 
been owing chiefly to the disadvantage of their situation, 
distant a voyage of several months from the scene of action, 
and to that imperfect knowledge which was common to 
them with almost all their countrymen : But that they 
have never erred so much, as when, distrusting their own 
knowledge, they have followed the directions of men whom 
they unhappily thought wiser than themselves, via. prac¬ 
tical Statesmen, and Lawyers; And that, lastly, in the 
highly important point of the servants, or subordinate 
agents of government, there is nothing in the world to be 
compared with the East India Company, whose servants, 
as a body, have not only exhibited a portion of talent 
which forms a contrast with that of the ill-chosen instru¬ 
ments of other governments: but have, except in some 
ru mark able in stance?;, as that of the loan transactions 
with the Nabob of Arcot, maintained a virtue, which, 
under the temptations of their situation, is worthy of the 
highest applause. 

For the immediate successor of Lord Cornwallis, choice 
Weis made of Mr. Shore, a civil servant of the Company, 
whos knowledge of the revenue system of India was held 
in peculiar esteem. Pacific habits, and skill in revenue, 
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possibly regarded as means abundantly necessary for BOOK VI. 
realizing those pecuniary promises, which, had been so cmaiwii. 

loudly and confidently made to both the parliament and - 

the people of England I7S3. 

About the same time that Hr* Shore, dignified for his 
new station with the title of Sir Jolin IShore, succeeded to 
the substantial power of the government of Bengal, its 
nominal sovereign, the Nabob Mubarek ud Dowla, died, 
after a life of thirty-seven years, and a reign of twenty- 
three* He left twelve sons and thirteen daughters, and 
was succeeded by his eldest son Uzeez ud Dowla, who 
was solemnly proclaimed at Calcutta on the 28th of 
September. 

The first important circumstance which solicited the 
attention of the new Governor-General, was the appear¬ 
ance of an approaching rupture between two of the late 
confederates ; the Nizam, and the Mahrattos. The views, 
upon one another, of these two states, had undergone no 
permanent alteration from tlio union to which the desire 
of sharing in the‘spoils of Tippoo had given & temporary 
existence. Intervening circumstances had nearly matured 
into act their inimical designs. 

The treaty of alliance, offensive and defensive, between 
the English, the Nizam, and Mahrattas, included a mutual 
guarantee against the common object of their hatred and 
apprehension*, the sovereign of Mysore. This guarantee 
Lord Cornwallis appears to have thought of great import¬ 
ance for English security. It follows, that ho must have 
expected greater benefit from the co-operation of tho 
Nizam and Mabrattas, in case of an attack, than mischief 
from entanglement in tho Avars to which the turbulent 
politics of these native states would certainly gh r o occa¬ 
sion. Tho mode in which the contracting parties were to 
act, iu accomplishing the objects of the guarantee, was left, 
m the treaty concluded previously to the war, to bo 
settled by subsequent regulation. So much had the 
Goven lor ,Q eiaer gd this affair of the guarantee at heart, 
thut ha endeavoured, as soon after the war as possible, to 
^■cmre it by un express treaty devoted to that particular 
object. It was, however, to be an extraordinary treaty j 
for Lord Cornwallis, not being altogether without foresight 

0 the evils likely to abound from an obligation to toko a 







BOOK VI. part in the wars which the Nizam and Mahrattas might 
chap. vii. kindle, was for inserting an article, by which the allies 

--- were not to assist one another, except, just when they 

1793. pleased ; or, as ho chose to express it, “ until they were 
convinced that the party requiring assistance had justice 
on his side, and all measures of conciliation had proved 
fruitless* 111 

A draught of o treaty, to this effect, was transmitted 
to the courts of Hyderabad and Poonah* The Nizam, 
though fully sensible that the English alone stood between 
him and destruction, was yet encouraged to the hope of 
drawing his profit out of the eagerness for this treaty 
which the Governor'General displayed. A dispute had 
already sprung up between him and Tippoo Sultan* The 
Nabob of Kcraoui was the dependant of the Nizam. On 
that chief Tippoo was urging claims which the Nizam 
contested. When solicited on the subject of the treaty, 
the Nizam demanded, as the price of his consent, tho 
support of tho English in the affair with Tippoo. This 
behaviour, the English, who knew* their advantages, treated 
as a crime ; and expressed so much of anger, that the 
Nizam was eager to redeem his offence by unlimited 
complaisance. 

As the power of the Mahrattas was different, so was 
their temper, The Poonah. Councils were still governed 
by Nana Furnavese, who now despairing of assistance 
from the English to support him against the designs of 
Sin Hit, opposed to the importunities of the Governor- 
General on the subject of his treaty, evasion and delay. 
At last the Makratta minister produced a sketch of a 
treaty of guarantee to which he expressed his willingness 
to accede, but involving terms, tho acceptance of which, 
it is probable, he did not expect. Among these was an 
engagement for realizing the claims of chout upon the 
the dominions of Tippoo* 

Tho Mahrattas were jealous of the enlarged, md growing 
power of the English* They were impatient to reap the 
spoils of the feeble Nizam; an acquisition, to which they 


* Ulter frC'Tn Governor-General to the IteMcnt Poodah r lifted “lb Aitgtttf, 
I7S4. Colonel Wilt os on this occtiilon, " Tlw policy of liijj Mohratta nJlfc3 
wan In illTCri svstcmatfc oppo*itk.n |o nrer? tiling explicit it net detinue In 
Its connexfon with other pdaon," In Uiis it might be tupposed, that 
U Jj vraa a danse exactly to «tlt them* 
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regarded the connexion of that prince with the English as BOOK VI. 
the only obstruction. Sindia, whose power had been so chai\ vn, 
greatly increased, now exerted a decisive in fin once on the “ " 
llahratta conn oils, and entertained designs of future gran- 1 
dour with which the ascendency, or rather the existence, 
of the English in India was altogether incompatible* Ha 
was not solicitous to disguise his hatred of the connexion 
between them and the Nizam ; or the satisfaction with 
which he regarded the power of Tippoo. as a counterpoise 
to the still more formidablo power of the English. 

After a negotiation of more than a year, the accession 
of the Makrattas to the union so fondly projected by Lord 
Cornwallis, was regarded as hopeless. Tho Nizam, who 
saw in their aversion to the proposed engagements, n 
design of bolding themselves at liberty to fall upon him, 
was kindled to an ardent pursuit of the guarantee; and 
urged upon the English government the propriety of con¬ 
cluding the treaty singly with him ; as it could be no 
reason, because a third party swerved from its engage¬ 
ments, that the other two should abandon theirs. 1 It 
entered, however, into the policy of Sir John Shore, to 
avoid whatever could excite the jealousy of the Mahrattas: 
the English government, accordingly, declared its satisfac¬ 
tion with the verbal acquiescence of the Nizam ■ and on 
the part of tho Mali rattan, with a promise, incidentally 
given, that they would act agreeably to existing treaties. 

Tho Nizam became at last so much impressed with the 
prospect of the dangers around him, that on the 1st of 
January, 1794, Sir John Kennaway, the English Resident 
at Hyderabad, described him to tho Govern or-General as 
prepared to form, with tho English, engagements wliich 
would render them masters of his country for aver ; and 
urged the wisdom of not allowing so favourable an oppor¬ 
tunity to escape * 

1 Sir John Malcolm thinks this good najonintf. p. 143. 

a See his d'^p.itch collie* orornto^ueraLd/iiH Hyderabad, 1st .Tan. 17*M, 

The ward* of S r John M W-olm* reporting twl applaudlii# this novice. n r «j 
worthy of towrtiCHW “ In this [the despatch in question) the Kftsldant static 
his com-ictinu, that tho circumstances in which the court M Hyderabad was 
then plowed, jvnd the character of those by whom it w m ruled, were such ns 
F»c us an opportunity, which it ™ vtiso anil politic to use. tc establish Ac 
Influence and power hi hs councils, wtieu would enable mi tn cnuintiml its 
thtTine i'xwtions. and benefit tom its resources under liny events that could 
**«*■’* Sketch, ft*., p. 144. The Opinion of two such dfatin^ulf U ru-- 
BQnarlca of tbe Company, so thoroughly‘Conver5flnt w the politics of India 
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e course into which the Mahrattas had been* 

1 y impulse of the circumstances in which they were 
placed, very highly favoured the extension of the do¬ 
minion, by gradual encroachments upon their slothful and 
improvident governments of India. Enabled from the 
nature of their country, and their state of society* to 
exercise with advantage a continual war of depredation 
against the surrounding states, they were often bribed to 
forbearance, by those who could find no other security 
against their ravages. The terms of this agreement came 
last to he fixed, at a fourth part of the revenues of the 
country which they consented to spare. This was an 
opening, at which the stronger party generally found the 
means of introducing whatever was required for the final 
subjugation of the country. The fourth part of the 
revenues was always a disputed sum ; and as the Mah- 
rattas endeavoured to make it appear to be greater than 
it really was, the government of the country endeavoured 
to make it less. Nothing is ever paid by an Indian go¬ 
vernment, so long as it can help it; least of all, an odious 
tribute. The Mahratta ckout therefore was seldom paid, 
except by the terror of a Mahratta army ; and by conse¬ 
quence it was almost always in arrear. Under the pre¬ 
tension of security against imposition and delay in the 
receipt of the chout, the Mahratios as often as possible 
insisted upon sending their own officers into the country 
to collect it. This gave them a power of interference in 
every measure of the government, and the support of a 
body of partisans, who, exercising the powers of Indian 
tax-gatherers, were masters of the property, and to a great 
degree of the person of every man subject to their exac¬ 


tions. 

The dominions of the Nizam had long sustained the 
Mahratta chout ; and previous to the connexion which was 
formed between the Hyderabad government and Lord 
Cornwallis, the Mahrattas exercised so great an authority 
in his country, that the minister of the Nizam was more 
attentive to the wishes of the Mahrattas than the com- 


rerv«ctlnjf the mal import of those *ng»£ement». by wh ich the native Fdnces 
accepted the Company** tr, r ; ri cs the instrument of their defence, is more In* 
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DECLINE TO INTERFERE, 

During the necessity of exertion BOOK VI, 
against Tippoo, and the union formed for his subjugation, chap. yh. 

the Mahiuttas had yielded to a temporary relaxation of -- 

their intiiience over the country of the Nizam, But they 17^4- 
now intended to resume it with improvements; and a 
long arrear of chout afforded the pretext for interference. 

The English government offered its mediation. The 
ready acceptance of the Nizam was not a matter of doubt. 

The Mahrattaa employed evasion ; and as soon as they 
were convinced that the interposition of the Governor- 
General would certainly not be with arms, they treated 
his mediating propositions with frigid indifference, 

A circumstance, calculated to alarm the English govern¬ 
ment, occurred, Tippoo Sultan had an army in the field, 
and either intended, or under terror was suspected of in¬ 
tending, a confederacy with the Mahrattas for the subju¬ 
gation of the Nizam. The question was, what course it 
now behoved the English government to pursue. 

By the treaty of alliance, the Nizam, it might bo urged, 
was entitled to tha assistance of the English against Tip- 
poo ; and so little were they released from their engage¬ 
ments, by the infidelity of the Mahrattas, that they were 
rather bound to compel them to fulfil the conditions of a 
treaty, of which the parties were implied guarantees. 

Besides, the Nizam had declared, that his accession to the 
alliance against Tippoo was founded, not upon any confi¬ 
dence which he could place in Mahratta, but on that alone 
Tvhich he reposed in English faith: receiving him into 
the alliance upon this declaration was a virtual pledge, 
that the protection to which he looked from the English, 
was not to depend upon that security which ho exp ready 
rejected : to make it depend upon that security was, there¬ 
fore, a breach of engagement. At tho time when tho 
Nizam, confiding in the security of English protection, 
took part with the English, the value attached to his 
alliance was such, that it would have been purchased with 
eagerness at the expense of an engagement offensive and 
defonaiv e wi th hi mself, Would tho N katn, being attack ed 
By Tippoo, have been entitled to assistance from the Eng- 
lish, if defended by the Mahrattas ? And was his title leas* 

^ hen about to be attacked by Tippoo, with tho Mahrattas 
oohjoiaed # Such a disappointment in hopes, on which he 
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tad staked the very existence of his- throne, could not do 
. less than ensure to the English the enmity of the .Nizam. 
Nor could the English abandon him, without tha appear¬ 
ance at once of weakness and infidelity; without desceiid- 
ing from that high station in which they now over-awed 
the princes of India, as well by the terror of their arms, 
as the purity of their faith. 

Considerations presented themselves of an opposite 
tendency* If the co-operation of all the parties in a 
treaty were necessary to the attainment of its end, and 
the defection of any one of them rendered the attainment 
of the end no longer possible, the defection of one dis¬ 
solved, of course, the obligation of aLL Again, the treaty 
of alliance between the English, the Nizam, and the Hah- 
ratios, bound the parties not to assist tho enemies of one 
another. In the case, therefore, of a war between any 
two of the parties, the third could not interfere. In such 
a case, the neutrality of the third party was that which 
the terms of the treaty expressly required. If the friend¬ 
ship of tho Nizam would be lost, if tho opinion which 
prevailed of English power, and of the tenacity of English 
engagements, should endure a slight and temporary diminu¬ 
tion, war was beyond comparison a greater evil It was 
impossible for any body to suppose that a war against 
Tippoo and the Mahrattas would be easily sustained. 0 And 
as tho revenue of the Company was confessedly unequal 
to the expenditure of war, a protracted contest was to be 
regarded as pregnant with rain. Even the destruction of 
the Nizam could not b© couriered as adding to the dan¬ 
gers of the English ■ since, after subverting that power 
tlae Mahrattas and Tippoo were much more likely to make 
war upon otic another, than to combine their arms for an 
attack upon the British state. Finally, by the act of par¬ 
liament the Company’s servants were clearly prohibited 
from interfering in the quarrels of the native princes, and 
from taking up amis against them, unless to oppose an 
actual invasion of the British provinces. 

By these considerations, the mind of the Governor- 
General was determined; and he purposed to leave tho 
Nizam to his fate. That such a determination was con¬ 
trary to the expectations upon which the Nizam was 
Induced to enter into tho alliance, expectations which for 
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Ifaf piuposo he was encouraged to entertain there scorns BOOK Vi. 
p „ ^° n ^ j ^ la difficulties of the Governor- oBitfv# 
ueueiai and the disappointment of the Nizam, were 
ciCHted by the loosener of the treaty. Two obvious 
f^ L * J ^ au tkors of that treaty had not been able to 
oiesee , First, if one of the three contracting parties were 
attacked by Tippoo, and ono of tho two who in that ease 
were bound to assist should decline ; Secondly, if one of 
the three were attacked, and one of the two, who ought to 
a^L.t, instead of assisting, should join the aggressor, 
there was nothing in the treaty which determined what 

wafl to b® done V the third party in either of those 
cases. 

If Tippoo bad attacked the English, and tha Mahrtdtas 
had either not assisted, or joined in the attack, it may be 
strongly suspected that the English, in that case, would 
not have held the Nizam released from his engagement. 

The opinion has also been urged, and it is not w ithout 
probability, that, by declaring themselves bound to pro¬ 
tect the Nizam, tho English would not have involved 
themselves in tho calamities of war, but would have pre¬ 
vented hostilities by tho terror of their interference, 1 
When once the English have thoroughly imbibed the 
divad of an enemy, Tippoo, or any other; that dread, 
aker the causa of it is weakened, or, peradventure, wholly 
removed, continues for a long time to warp their policy, 
in the opinion of the Governor-General, great danger still 
impended oyer tho Company by the existence of Tippoo. 
the Nizam he regarded as too weak ; the Mahrattas alone 
m sufficiently powerful to yield a counterpoise to that 
detested sovereign: his policy, therefore, was to retain, at 
oome cost, the friendship of the Mahmttas j and for this 
purpose not to grudge tho sacrifice of the Nizam. 

Jle was relieved irom a portion nf his difficulties by the 
assurance that, if Tippoo had entertained the project of 
an attack upon the Nizam, it was no^laid aside. In the 
dispute between tho Nizam and ifahrattas, the treaty, ho 
thought, created, certainly, no obligation to interfere 
In the opinion of Sir John Malcolm, an obligation ex- 
ibUd, which cannot fail to be considered as a little extra- 
ordinary. He seem to say, for It is seldom that a rhetorical 

1 T ^i» opitiiirii Is given with confidence by Sir Julm Malcolm, 
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HOOK VL writer is entirely free from ambiguity, that the native 
uifAF, vn. powers, by joining the English in any war in which they 
-——— were engaged, established a right, which nothing but their 
I-01. own misconduct could ever forfeit, to their friendship, and 
to protection against any power to whom by that conduct 
they might have given offence- 1 He adduces Lord Corn¬ 
wallis as a party to this speculation \ who, “ in his letter, 
under date the 28 th of February, 1790, to the Resident at 
Poonah, declared, that the Mahratta state, by acting against 
Tippoo in conceit with the British government, became 
entitled, in reason and equity, to a defensive alliance 
against that prince, even though no previous engagement 
existed.” If this proposition means anything real, and if 
assistance in war creates an obligati on to assistance in 
return, except an obligation of which the party obliged is 
alone to judge ; in other words, an obligation binding him 
only when agreeable, that is, no obligation at all; the re-* 
ceipt of assistance in war is a snare, which carries ruin in 
its consequences, and ought for ever to be shunned, 2 One 


1 Sketch, p. 167. 

1 This is cl conf fusion not necessarily resulting from the premises. Undoubt¬ 
edly nsiiEtuTice lo wm-titf aiast w summon enemy comtltuti s m equity nhd reason 
a Claim lo MHlsfuidfl on a like occasion. It U possible that there maybe 
eouiiteractinj? claims by which th* obligation may he overruled, bat the impos* 
tibltltyof lulfllliTiff an obligation l,i no argument AffMntt its rofiionabletu.^ nr 
Justice. In the view hero t.iken of this tfansaetEen, ihe most materia] points 
are omitted. The ground*! which the Nisam had to look to the British Govern¬ 
ment for protection, and the po!icy of afford iittf It to him. Tile letter of tins 
treaty was not violated by wkht oldtilg aid from the Nizam egulttig tile Mali- 
ml hi hi singly and conjointly wit Tippoo, hut unqu.'rstir.nably the spirit was 
departed from. It was formed a tain the Integrity Of the Hyderabad 
Btaic against the aggroftsfonof a mo.» powerful neighbour. and it maUored nut 
whence the danj^er came: the Nizam equally required protection and had been 
Jed to eipcct it. Thr Mali rattas n cither needed nor asked for prot« lion. After 
EIJC war was over the tame expectation was kept alive by tho negotiation* set 
on foot by Lord Cornwallis for a continuation of a guarantee treaty with the 
Mznm find the Hahnittas. The Nizam had also tome reason to eipwt ffrronr 
from the English, os ft return for Ms cession of (juntoor and adjustment of the 
arrears of Feshcush, It was also politic to provide for his protection. There 
was nor]king to fear from him, whilst his posit ou and resources were calculated 
to he of eminent advantage to the English In any future coll la ton with Tippoo 
and the Mahnuitu, Of wb s« hostile feelings and more fbrmldabla power them 
could ho no uncertainty. On the oilier hand r there seem ttt hovo been dilll- 
cuHica in the way of affording him protection, which are not noticed in tbo 
ton, and which won? not alluded to by the tloveriif.r-fieni'roh Captain JJnff 
obiLrvcs, that whatever might have Lem the apparent ndv*nt»p' of the Gover¬ 
nor-Genera to intoiferiM^ enabled Nizam Ally to direct his cvjudvfi 

purpose. It must have been recorded as an Injustice to the Mabrattaa " Mabr. 
lilac ill. ioa. The demand* *jf the Muhrathw fur the Chou;, during a series of 
/car t, were not Altogether unfounded. It appear* also, thnt they wore net 
only met with eruinEi but with insult and defiance; ctnd that tin) court of 
Hyderabad provoked lue coutusi, In t 'ich a itnt* of tilling the btorferom c of 
the ftritlih authority must have been confined to mediation, and wmild pro* 
bsbly hflfft been of little effect. It does not seem however to have been vmy 







TWEEN THE NIZAM AND MAHRATTA S* 

mtie consequence, in the present instance, it would appear BOOK VI. 
that Sir John Malcolm overlooked. The Nizam and Mah- chap* vn. 
rattan were about to go to war. The English had received — ■ - - 
assistance from both of them : the English were therefore 1795- 
bound to lend assistance to both of themthat is, to 
send one body of English troops to fight against another. 

Before hostilities commenced between the Subahdar&nd 
tho Mahrattns, Mahdajee Sindiah died. The power of tins 
chief, and his ascendancy in the Mahratta confederacjj 
had lately boon so great) that his death was expected to 
produce considerable changes'; and the Resident at Poonah 
thought it probable that the opportunity might be so im¬ 
proved, as to effect an adjustment between the Nizam and 
Mahrattas* The Governor-General, however, would not 
yisk offence to the Poonah government, by any sort of 
interference more forcible than words j and tho successor 
°f Mahdajce Sindiah, his nephew Doulut Rao, soon as¬ 
sembled his army from the remotest parts of his domi¬ 
no us, and obtained an ascendancy at once in the Poonah 
council^ and in the confederacy which was forming against 
the dominions of tho Nizam. 

The Nizam was the party in danger, but the first in the 
hold. He advanced to Beder, if not with a view to actual 
Egression, at least with a view to interfere in the internal 
jiflairs of the Mahratta government* a considerable time 
before the movement of the Mahratta armies. Early in 
March, 1795, the advanced corps of tho Mahratta army, 
utuler the command of Doulut Bio Sindiah, approached ; 
and the Nizam advanced from Beder to meet him, A 
general action took place. Both armies were thrown into 
souie confusion, and neither obtained any considerable 
advantage. But the women of the Nizam were frightened ; 
mid under their influence he retreated from the scene of 
Hction during the night. He nought protection in the 
small fort of Kurd] a, where the Mahrattas had the advan¬ 
ce of terminating the war without aunt her blow. Tile 
fr^t is completely surrounded by hills, except at one par¬ 
ticular spot. The Mahrattaa took possession of this out- 




fcttojsfcbd, and the s&lflflh motive* ^hich atone Vcro nrzcii for tho 
r[| w the XUatn, were not avJitaMe to the character of tho g-wera nent 
xwaroiii, or jtwtic*,—W. 
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by which they completely shut up the Nizam, and cut 
off from supplies* After remaining some weeks in 
“77 this miserable situation, he found himself at the mercy of 
DEto. his enemy, and con eluded a peace on such terms as they 
were pleased to dictate* The particulars of the treaty 
were not fully made known ; but, beside establishing all 
their former claims, the Mahrattas compelled him to cede 
to them a country of thirty-five lacs* revenue, including 
the celebrated fort of Doulutabad j to pay three crores of 
rupees, one-third immediately, the rest by instalments of 
twenty lacs per annum ; and to give up, as a hostage for 
the performance of these conditions, his minister Azeem 
id Omrah, whose abilities had for some time been the 
great support of his throne \ who was the zealous friend 
of the English connexion ; and a him opponent of the 
Mahrattas. 1 

No part of the conduct of the English had more offended 
the Nizam, than the refusal to permit his two battalions 
of British troops to accompany him to the war* As the 
Mahrattas were the great source from which he appre¬ 
hended danger, an. expensive force, which could not be em¬ 
ployed against the Mahrattas, was a loss, rather than ad¬ 
vantage. He, therefore, shortly after his return to Hy¬ 
derabad, intimated his desire to dispense with the service 
of the English battalions j and they marched to the ter¬ 
ritories of the Compa ny, 

The Subrhihr of the Deccau had never, from the time 
of Buaisy, been without French officers in hia sendee. In 
the confederate war against Tippoo, he had two battalions 
of regular infantry, officered by Frenchmen, aud com¬ 
manded by a gentleman of the name of Raymond, who 
began hia military career in India, at an early age, in tho 
disastrous campaigns of Rally* At first his establishment 
amounted to no move than three hundred men ; and ho 
hired their arms from a merchant of his own country, at 
the rale of eight annas* a mouth. By his services and 
address, he rapidly increased the favour and liberalities of 




1 "Hit; (ifepOT&ovi ^ armjnvas the result of n panic which oe* 

Cl pp 1[ hi Ww course of tliO night, and it weis then that Nizam All took ivfuco 
within ttit fort Kurdldi In tlUa ho was shut up, not som* wfltka, t, ut lVfQ 
V :il *?' hy vim rompeUei to submit to the coaUlifuiia gpefiljtati in tho lc\t 
i r* 11 fht, 3, l ] 3,_w. ■ 

a Ij* at/. 
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JEALOUS OF THE FRENCH CORPS. 

the Subahdar ; of which ho availed himself for the aug- BOOK VI* 
mentation and equipment of Ills corps* It had received chaf* vn< 
great accessions both to its numbers mul appointments, - 
since the peace of Sermgapatam i and the English Resi- 
dent reported, probably with great exaggeration, that 
twenty-three battalions of this description, with twelve 
field-pieces, accompanied the Nizam in his campaign 
against the Muhmttas* 

After the return of that Prince to his capital, he or¬ 
dered new levies of this corps ; and assigned a portion 
of territory for its regular payment* The expostula¬ 
tions of the British Resident, and his intimations that so 
much encouragement of the French portended serious 
changes in his relations with tho English, were but little 
regarded, 

A part of this corps was sent to occupy the districts of 
Kurpuh, and Cuminuin. These district* lay upon tho 
frontier of the Company’s possessions ; and the Governor- 
General took the alarm. ** The measure itself,” he re¬ 
mark ed,' (i had a suspicious not to say criminal appear¬ 
ance j” and ho directed u tho strongest representations to 
be made, to induce the Nizam to recall the detachment of 
Monsieur Raymond” In case of refusal, the resident was 
even instructed to threaten him with the march of a body 
of English troops to his frontier* The apprehensions of 
the English government were increased by some French 
officers, prisoners at Math as, who were "detected in a 
project of escape and suspected of a design to join M* 

Raymond. 

hether tho Nizam could have been led on to risk tho 
displeasure of tho English, or whether tho knowledge of 
his defenceless condition would soon have brought bint 
back to court their support, sufficient time was not afforded 
to try. On the 28th of June, tin eldest hou Alt Juh fled 
from the capital, and placed Mm vlf in open rebellion ; 
when his fears were so vehemently excited, that he applied 
himself with the utmost eagerness to recover the friend¬ 
ship of the English. He agreed to tho recall of Raymond’s 
corps from the district of Kurpah j and warmly solicited 
the return of the subsidiary force* The battalions were 
ordered to join him with the greatest possible expedition ; 
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but before they were able to arrive, an action had taken 
place, in which Ali Jah was made prisoner. He did not 
long survive his captivity. 3 The Nizam, however, enjoyed 
but a few months* tranquillity, when another member of 
his family revolted, at the head of a large body of troops. 
In quelling this rebellion, and recovering the fort of 
Rachore, which the insurgents had occupied, the English 
battalions had an opportunity of rendering conspicuous 
service. 

The Nizam, though brought again to a sufficient sense 
of his dependance upon the English, could not help re¬ 
flecting that from them he had nothing to expect in seek¬ 
ing the means of his defence against that insatiate neigh¬ 
bour, whom nothing less than his ruiu would content; 
nor could he forbear turning with particular favour to that 
body of his troops, on whom, in contending with the Mah- 
rattas, his principal dependance must rest. The value of 
M. Raymond's corps had risen in his estimation by the 
activity which it had displayed in the reduction of Ali 
Jah. Its numbers and appointments were increased; 
additional lands for its support were assigned to its com¬ 
mander; and arsenals and foundries were established for 
its equipment. The abilities of M. Raymond qualified bim 
to improve the favourable sentiments of his prince ; the 
discipline and equipment of bis corps were carried to the 
highest perfection, of which his circumstances would ad¬ 
mit ; and his connexions with the principal officers of tho 
government were industriously cultivated and enlarged. 
He was not anxious to avoid those little displays, by which 
the fears and hatred of the English were most likely to bo 
inflamed. The colours of tho French republic were home 
by his battalions ; and the cap of liberty was engraved on 
their buttons. While a detachment of this corps was sta¬ 
tioned on the frontier of tho Company's territones, a par¬ 
tial mutiny was raised in a battalion of Madras sepoys. 
It was ascribed, of course* to the intrigues of the abomi¬ 
nable French officers. Whether this was, or was not the 
fact ; two native commissioned officers, with a number of 
men, went over to the French. 

J Ac^nVlne to Copt Grant, AH JjiTi, minHe to foca his father, put an end 
to Ilia (aiato&c* Ly poW.i before he reaehM the capital ilahr. Iljjft, a p HSU— 
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It was by no means without jealousy and apprehension, BOOK. ^ I> 
that the English government beheld the progress of a chap.yii. 
French interest in the councils of the Nizam. That Prince 
declared his readiness to dismiss the rival corps, provided 
the English subsidiary force was so increased, and its ser¬ 
vice so regulated* as to render it available for his defence. 

This, however, the desire of standing fair with the Mah- 
rattas dissuaded, and a succedaneum was devised, It was 
thought expedient to encourage the entrance of English 
^venturers into the service of the Nizam, who might form 
a rival corps to counterbalance the French. But the Eng¬ 
lish were less qualified than the French for this species of 
adventure ; there was no man to be found whose abilities 
and address could balance those of M, Raymond; and this 
project totally failed. 

An event, in the meantime, occurred, which materially 
effected the politics of this part of India* On the 27th of 
October, 1795, happened the death of the young Peshwa, 

^ladhuo Row; 1 and introduced the most serious divisions 
among the Mahmtta chiefs, Nanah Fumavese desired to 
place upon the vacant throne an infant whom be could 
Use as a tool- Bajee Rao, undoubted heir, the son of 
Ragoba, was supported by the influence of Sindiah. In 
these circumstances, Nanah Furnaveso was anxious to 
strengthen himself by the alliance of the Nizam, He re¬ 
leased Azeeni ul Omrah, opened a negotiation with that 
minister on behalf of his master; and concluded a treaty, 
by which all the cessions extorted at Kurd la were resigned 
In the meantime, Sindiah hastened to Poonah, with an 
army which his rival was unable to oppose; and Bajee 
Bow was placed upon the musnud of Poouali. The treaty 
with the minister of the Nham was, of course, annulled ; 
but a new one was concluded, by which the Nizam was 
required to make good only one-fourth of the cessions 
fitnd payments which had been fiicd by fcbe convention of 
Kurdla/ J 

1 K* 4 hoo Bcvr, the Pelshwa, although fc his twenty-fir^ year , was kept by 
Kau t FumiTwe, in a state of rigid ea carol wbieh preyed upon bis spirit^ ^ 
that a fix*,! meUndloly seized on his mind, and on the morning of the ethli 
October, 171*5, ho deliberately threw himself from a terrace in the palace, by 
which he so much hurt that ho died of the lojurte* he rocelvf^, two duys 
afterwards. Mahr Hist 3 12& —W. 

transaction! are veiy dlffemrtly lelated by Gapt. flr.mt The 
itdmjEor of the Nkam n an released, ns thy h'siia Sumavese, but by i'ar^ahmm 
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TRu intercourse with l'ippoo, during the administration 
chap, vit. of Str John Shore, was bounded by tbo execution of the 
■ treaty of Seringapatam. When the sons of Tippoo were 
restored,' the officer who conducted them was empowered 
to make overtures towards a more amicable connection, 
provided a favourable disposition appeared on the part of 
the Sudan, But the pride of that Trinca was too much 
wounded to consort with friendship; and on this occa¬ 
sion the tyrant, as the English called him, disdained to 

cirillty lyii00n,,iy ' H ° Kceivetl the ^cer with frigid 

Though Lord Cornwallis, upon taking the reins of the 
Company’s government, had agreed with the Nabob of 
Uude, that the government of his country should be divi¬ 
ded into two parts, of which the one, namely the business 
of defence, and all transactions with foreign states, should 
.0 ong to the Company, and the other, namely, the inter¬ 
nal administration, including the collection of the revenue, 
t ie coercion of the people, and the distribution of justice, 
should, without interference or control, belong to himself; 
the English rulers had, nevertheless, observed the ostiu- 
onimary vices of iris government with great solicitude, as 
leading necessarily to that d.-solatiou of the country, with 
Which the payment of the Company’s subsidy would soon 
be meomjlatible. On the vinil. of Lord Cornwallis to Luck- 
now, in cl us first year of his administration, “I cannot” be 
d ’ el lmuch I wax concerned, during m y short 
residence at the capital of tbo Vizir, and my process 

srt.te?FM l!, fi tl01nllaOBS ! ^ ** witw;ss oftl » disordered 
state of his finances and government, and of the desolated 


1 r'rlihs* 1,V v! :urreni -‘ t! ' ,li0 WitwiH Ilf whs« 
to the UbtsruiSfiTK r.f hh JmjiSxtfr 1 " in ^ ttiC wain inducement 

l:w HtyntwgtuHtt; fauigUM l,y uhtet, Bb)« 

vrkU NjukiJi \ iimn.r no'-, i n PnrujiliniTii B?um,the tfimh toe ft part 
f^nuftd hwiM. +ifJv of which til-' trraiy i>f MJmr wal 

ii I Si 10 With ,1 cr nviaer. 

Vfiflty h kurtlb thLWhilu l ha t 1 rriUM ^ by the 
n « x W ii „ ivx ' 1 b-tupmBttd for the xiHmgtffi pSjSfr 

f j>iui ' \ adtmnried^d the cUimi of the is,, n:u to certain dLtrfrt# 

•‘ irSJSSS 1 F 0i ^. Were ahaudntri-1, and the ’ : 

r in-. [ 11 „ ' ; - **' 1 , ? d ' J a 1 tit tire, ton u ally . The Cheat h of t he Sul .ah ef 

hlititelf |lt0I n li; 1 !?-? 16 wM? !•- ■[ wtj Of the Peluhwa, KanaccmfilKnl 

1 23ih Htirch, 1794. 









MISGOVERNMENT IN OUDE. 

of the country.” 1 The Directors, with an ex¬ 
traordinary candour, declared, that the vices of the native 
government were not the only cause of this desolation ; 
that for a great part of it the vices of their owu adminis¬ 
tration were justly accountable. 44 Under a system,” they 
say, £ ‘ defective in almost every part of it, and the abuses 
which arose out of that system, the present unfortunate 
state of the country may, in our opinion, be fairly attri 
b at ed to a combi natio n of c auses. A mong th esc is a claim 
which is now very wisely relinquished, of right of pre¬ 
emptions, and of exemptions from duties, in the province 
of Oude i made, and exercised, by contractors employed in 
providing the investment t and which in the opinion of 
Lord Cornwallis, has essentially contributed to its ruin. 
The immense drain of specie from that country of late 
years, amounting, from September, 17S3, to February, 1791, 
to the enormous sum of two crores and thirty-nine lacs of 
rupees, exclusive of what may have been sent down to 
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Calcutta to answer the bilb drawn for the payment of the 
troops, and on private account, stands foremost in our 
opinion, among the causes that have operated so much to 
its prejudice.*’ 1 Though the Directors saw but imper¬ 
fectly the mode in which connexion with their govern¬ 
ment had been ruinous to Oude, they had the merit of 
tracing in a general way, the relation between cause and 

effect. 3 

In the year 179% died Hyder Beg Khan, the minister. 
As the Nabob was a cipher in the hands of his minister, 
and the minister was a mere instrument in the hands of 
tho Company, t his was an event which deeply into rested 
the Company's government. fixe Nabob appointed a 
pereon of the name of Ho;* cm Hesm Khan, who had en¬ 
joyed the principal share of his confidence even hi the 
time of the deceased minister, to execute provisionally tho 
duties of the vacant office. As this person, bower or, was 


1 better from Lord CofwaIH^ tinted, ’* On thy Gardes, IGth Knv, 17*7 
Piiper. relating to Itidhu panted if the Horwj of Cam to n w m JHOC, \> 3 r p, 4 . 
In the . aim; letter Ills Lordship say?, tho Nabob, 14 urged, a 3 Apotarfcs — that 
whIUt \m tv ni not certain bf the extent of rmr deuumda upon turn, L v haft li0 
wntfaterat in beini; ecanonm-Al in hh expaw**; and that wWJ* walntcrfervi 
in the fotenial Of Ills ofTair^. ht* own authority, mid that of hh 

minister? ( wtra dcspiigd by Ills own subjects" 

p * PoUticeJ utter to tbo Gav.-Gea, April, 1740 4 printed pepcr*,ut supra, 
3 Thu History h explained in a subsequent pog£. 
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\^OK little acquainted with the business of revenue, Baja 

citAic vii. Tickait Boy, to whom that business was confided under 
- Hyder Beg, was placed at the head of the financial depart¬ 
ment The final election remained till the pleasure of the 
Governor-Genera! should bo known j who satisfied of the 
inclination of both the men to rely upon the English 
government, and not acquainted with any persona who 
were better qualified, signified his approbation of the 
choice of the Nabob ; and, on condition of their good 
behaviour, gave to the new ministers assurance of his 
support The influence of the new ministers was still 
less able than that of their predecessors to limit either 
the expenses of the Vizir* or the ruinous exactions upon 
the people which those expenses, the English subsidy, and 
the extortions of the tax-gatherers imposed. In the 
month of January, 1793, Lord Cornwallis thought it 
necessary to write to the Vizir a solemn Liter of ex¬ 
postulation and advice. M On my return,” said he, u from 
the war in the Deccan, I had the mortification to find 
that, after a period of five years, the evils which prevailed! 
at tho beginning of that time had increased \ that your 
finances had fallen into a worse state by an enormous 
accumulated debt; that the same oppressions continue to 
bo exercised by rapacious and overgrown annuls towards 
the ryots ■ and that not only the subjects and merchants 
of your owm dominions, but those residing under the 
Company’s protection suffered many exactions contrary 
to the commercial treaty from the custom-house officers 
from Zemindars, Aumils, and others/ 1 
The Governor-General then proceeded to pen advices, 
which, though they were lost upon a sensual and profligate 
prince, will not bo lost upon the people of England “As 
in a state; 1 said he, “the evils that are practised, by tho 
lower class of men, are to be attributed to the example 
held out to them by their superiors, and to their con- 
mvaniire, or to their weak government; so am I obliged to 
represent^ that all the oppressions and extortions com- 
V u ™ hv tho Aumils on the peasantry, take their source 
n l. *c connivance and irregularities of the administration 
Lucknow/* 

; 1>RUTjm £» aH he himself explains it, is, That an 
' pens,v * government is, by the very nature of things, an 
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1 iiiid oppressive government; and that expense, 
when it proceeds to a certain pitch, is the cause, not of 
misery alone, but of ruin and desolation. “Though the 
Company's subsidy,” said he, is at present paid up with 
regularity, yet I cannot risk my reputation, nor neglect 
my duty, by remaining a silent spectator of evils which 
will, in the end, and perhaps that end is not very remote, 
render abortive even your Excellency's earnest deal re that 
the subsidy should be punctually paid* Thus, I recom¬ 
mend economy in your own household disbursements, as 
the first measure, whence all other corrections aro to take 
place*—1 do not neglect the dignity of your station: nor 
am 1 actuated by views for the Company's subsidy only* 
Your dignity does not flow from a splendid retinue; and 
unnecessary establishment of household servants, ele¬ 
phants, sumptuous ceremonies, and other circumstances of 
similar nature: But from a just and wise administration 
r, f your government aud finances,” 1 

Just before the departure of Lord Cornwallis the new 
ministers repaired to Calcutta; in order more fully to 
explain the deplorable state in which the government and 
population of the country were placed, and to pray for 
counsel and support in conducting the affairs of a prodigal 
government and an impoverished people. The Governor- 
General, before leaving India, addressed to the Vrnir an¬ 
other letter, of great length, from Madras* In this he 
repeats, that the effects of an expensive government are 
two, First, the oppression and misery of the people; and 
secondly, the fall of tho government itself. “It is well 
known ” says he; “ not only throughout Hindustan, but 
to all Europe, that the revenues of your Excellency’s do¬ 
minions are diminished beyond all conjecture,—Does not 
this consideration alarm your Excellency l —Can any thing 
but ruin result from such circumstance i Are not these 
facta a decisive proof of tyranny, extortion, aud mis¬ 
management, the Aumils ? Aud, what must be tho 
situation of the ryots who aro placed under such people?— 
Hut ytuir Excellency knows, that the prayers of the op^ 
pressed are attended to by the Almighty ; and often 
£aE down his vengeance upon their oppressors.—History 

1 Lflttuf from L nl Cornwallis to Sim Vizir, fated SOUlfar. 1703; tainted 
pQpeJto (it *upru T ,j. 11-—is. 
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'confirms the observation, by exhibiting inmimerath- 
examples of monarchies overturned, and families effaced 
from the earth, by a violation of justice in the sovereign, 
or neglect in him to enforce its tews” 

He continues j li The evils flowing from this source 
would have been less felt, if, in proportion as the revenues 
declined, a diminution of expenses had taken place* Eut 
profusion, in fact, was the cause of the first evil; and the 
continuance of if increased its magnitude.” 

He adds, tl All the world concurs inf encomiums upon 
the dignity and splendour which adorned the court of 
your illustrious father; but Ms splendour did not arise 
from the gaudiness of equipage, from frivolous dissipation, 
or from profuse expenditure* He well knew, that the best 
ornament of sovereignty is justice: that duo economy is 
the source of order and dignity : that the true splendour 
of a court is dtlived from equity and wisdom” 

“1ft” says he, “ the information which I have received 
of the slate of the country be true, the disorders exceed 
all bounds, and all description. The consequence Is, that 
the revenues are collected, without system, by force of 
arms; that the Aumiis (revenue agents) are left to plunder 
imcontroulcd; and the ryots have no security from op¬ 
pression, nor means of redress for injustice exercised 
upon them. 11 * 


In May, 1/94, Sir John. Shore, in liis letter to the 
Resident at Lucknow, said ; w It has long been my anxious 
wish, no less than that of my predecessor, the Mar¬ 
quis Cornwallis, to prevail 1 upon the Nabob Vizir to 
arrange the internal administration of his country, and 
establish it upon principles calculated to promote the 
happiness of Ms subjects and the permanency of his own 
authority* I cannot, therefore, observe, without regret, 
that his excellency does not appear to have adopted any 
measures for this purpose, in consequence of the letter 
ad dressed to him by Marquis Cornwallis from Madras, and 
which I delivered to his ministers in Calcutta, with the 
must serious recommendation to them to use their utmost 
exertions in giving effect to the advice ami recommends 
tint is of hi* Lordship.”* 

1 yzoollah Khan, the Itohitla chief, to whom the district 


1 Stinted paper* ut supra, p* 1G, 17* 13* “ Ibid* p. H* 
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v^nlpore bad been preserved, at the time when the 
rest of hi* nation were exterminated from the country to 
which they had given their name, died, at an advanced 
age, in 1794, leaving tho country over which ho had ruled, 
in a high state of cultivation and prosperity. The succes¬ 
sion went to Mohammed Ali, his eldest son, who was duly 
confirmed by tho Vizir, and acknowledged by the principal 
Rohillo. c hi efs. His younger b rot h e r Gholauiu Mo hammed 
an ambitious man, contrived in a little time to get him 
into hia power; when he pnt him to death; and sent a 
large present to the Vizir, with a promise of augmented 
tribute, if he were confirmed in the government of Itara- 
pore. Though the murdered princo left a son, in a state 
of nonage, the Vizir was by no means disinclined to the 
proposition of Gliolaum Mohammed. 1 It was, however, 
a proceeding of too much importance to be concluded with¬ 
out the permission of tho British government; and that 
was refused* The British troops, under Sir Robert Aber- 
cromby, joined by such forces as the Vizir could afford, 
were ordered to march against the usurper, and treat him 
as a rebel It was tho purpose of tho Governor-General, 
to wrest, tho country entirely from the family of FyaooUah 
Khan, not with standing the rights of the son of Moham¬ 
med Ali, guaranteed by tho British government;* and 
uotwitihtauding the rights of the people of the Country 
happy under the frugal government of the Rohilla chief, 
menaced wit Is misery and ruin under the exactions of tho 
Vizir, to which, with a full knowledge of tho circum¬ 
stances, tho British ruler was about to condemn them. 
The rapidity of Sir Robert Abercromby anticipated tho 
arrival of the instructions which were forwarded to this 
effect, A battle was fought at Bitowrah, in which, after 
making a partial impression upon the British line, the 
RohillftS were defeated. Negotiation followed, and an 
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1 It may be doubted if there is sufficient smtV'rltT for this fttfcmaEtan. Ac¬ 
cording to Mm .titfab Kiuni, Mohammed All was not put to deail) uni 11 ufocr tho 
VlairVinterference in Ms favour. A letter having been received from the 

Kawah Vizir, reqtiiriGK Oholam Mohammed to send ini Metier to Lucknow 
mahout delay, and thrcatenirtf rcnfiMiice if tHe order were nut obeyed, the 
cfrJispimfon derided an putting Mohammed AH to death, and uccordincly 
Ahin^d Khun shot him while he slept," It was tfcei l*jh ited thut h« hud tia- 
himself. hut the story was no! credited, and Asaph od ikn-tnh, with 
™* aiicmled Lv Mr. Cherry, immediacy marelicd from LncKnow 

Ufo pf lufoz immn Khon, 1 W.-W. 

btr John Malcolm, Sketch of the Political History oT India, p. 105 . 
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Lrrangement was made. The treasures of the late prince, 
Eyzoollali Khan, were given up to the Vizir. And a 
jag hi re often lacs of revenue, under the oppress guarantee 
of the English government, was granted to Ahmed Ali, 
the eon of Mohammed Ali, 

Tlie retrograde movement was uninterrupted in the 
Nabob’s affairs. “The exigences of bis government” as 
we are informed by the Directors, lf were supplied by 
loans, on terms increasing in proportion to the sums 
demanded, and the discharge of one debt was effected, 
not from the revenue, hut by contracting another of an 
increasing interest,” The ministers Hussein Ileza Khan, 
and Raja Tick ait Roy, had become odious to him, by 
opposing obstructions to his will: and he accused them of 
the embarrassments which had grown upon him dining 
their administration. His desire was to make Raja Jeeo 
Loll his minister^ who had been one of his intimates for 
several years, and professed absolute subserviency* The 
aversion of the English government to this minion was 
not unknown* The Nabob ‘ Tcfore was advised to 
assume the appearance of acting as his own minister j 
while the business and power, in reality, passed into the 
hands of Jeeo Loll 

The English troops, employed in the country of the 
Vizir, were always on the increase. Instead of the single 
brigade, which Hastings had pronounced sufficient, even 
the two brigades, for which Lord Cornwallis had made 
provision, in the subsidy of fifty lacs, were now exceeded, 
in their dispatch of the 22nd of April, 1790, the Directors 
commanded the two regiments of native cavalry, serving 
under the Presidency of Bengal, to be augmented to four; 
and, “in order to relieve the Company from a consider¬ 
able part of the expense, they directed that every possible 
effort should be made to induce the Vizir to disband his 
own useless cavalry, and to apply a part of the sums 
expended in their support to defraying a part of the 
charges which the Company incurred by the proposed 
ii i j gi h i' bit ion i’" 1 ^ With this proposition, the Vizir, at 
first, would by no means comply* And in March, 1797, 


1 Ollr uo;i of Trentk and Entffttfemems with the Native l s rbelaud States? 
of A? fa, Sst j,Tinted far the East India Cttmpuiy in IS12, p* 160— I6J. 

* Printed rapere, m supm, P- 






DEATH OF THE VIZ11L 

oor-Gencral paid a visit to Lucknow, for the 
ffcrltvowcd objects," as he himself expressed it, “of 
inducing the YMr to establish a reform in bis administra¬ 
tion, and to pay part of the new cavalry establishment, 
which he had already peremptorily refused. The influ¬ 
ence of the British ruler was not entirely without success; 
an agreement was obtained from the wretched Vizir to 
add to his former subsidy the expense of one European 
and one native regiment of English cavalry* provided the 
annual amount should not exceed five and a half lacs of 
rupees; and Tuffuzd Hussein Khan, a man in whose 
probity and talents the Governor-General placed great 
reliance, was appointed minister. 1 

Only a few months elapsed, when, after a short illness, 
the Vizir expired. The oldest of his brothers was Saodut 
Ali, who* in fear of intrigues, had been compelled to reside 
on a pension at Benares, To the succession of Mirza Ali, 
the eldest sou of Asoph ud Dowls, Saadut Ali offered olv 
jections, asserting that neither ho, nor any other of the 
reputed children of the late Vizir, was really his offspring; 
and ho urged his own pretensions to the vacant throne. 
The arbiter in this great dispute was the Governor-Gone- 
ral. The acknowledgement of the late Vizir w r ho had 
treated Min& Ali n his son and Successor; the undoubted 
principle of the Moslem law, which renders that acknow¬ 
ledgment a valid title ; the acquiescence of the Begums, 
the wife and mother of Asoph ud Dowla ; the concurrence 
of the capital; and the danger of admitting reports on 
the till at ion of princes to decide the question of their suc¬ 
cession, swayed the mind of the Governor-General; and 
Mirza Ah, commonly known by the name of Vizir Ah. 
was placed on the musmid, and recognized by the English 
government as Nabob of Oude. 

The young sovereign had not long enjoyed his power 
and dignity, when complaints were received by the Go¬ 
vernor-General. both respecting his title, and respecting 
hb conduct. The situation of affairs appeared to require 
the presence of the English ruler; and he began his jour¬ 
ney to Lucknow, Upon his arrival, he found a scene of 
intrigue of extraordinary activity, and extraordinary com¬ 
plication. The elder Begum, having interfered with the 

i Printed Paper*, ut anpra, p. 39. 
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I poiduct of the Nabob, had been urged to return ’ 
mibad ; and animosity succeeded to friendship, Almas Ali 
Khan, who had been an object of distrust to the British 
government for many years, and forced to beep aloof from 
public affairs, had so successfully employed his leisure, in 
carrying on the business of renter, that a great proportion 
of the county was now placed in his hands; and he was 
the most powerful individual in the state. Upon her 
quarrel with the Nabob, the Begum had resigned herself 
to the councils of this man ; who advised an apparent 
reconciliation with the Nabob. « On my arrival at Luck¬ 
now” says the Governor-General, “the confederacy be¬ 
tween the Nabob and Begum appeared indissoluble, and it 
was the opinion of the minister that they could not be 
disunited. The principal advisor of the Begum was Almas, 
either directly, or through (her principal eunuch) Jewahur 
Ali Khan. And H[ossein Rera Khan, and Tick ait Roy, 
ranged under their banners. With the Nabob, bis father- 
in-law, Sherf Ali Khan, was supposed to have the most 

Tlii' object of ali partita vaa to oppose the 
English ittfliiftiuio,” 

PruaeuUy the views of the actors began to disclose 
themselves. And a, malady which attaeki '1 the Nabob 
bleu Uv, or i[liill-poXj shortly afts r tbo arrival of the 
Go varner- C! e nernl, afforded a favourable opportunity for 
intrigue.—° 1 confcaa," says the Governor-General K with¬ 
out reserve, that I never was involved in a scene of more 
perplexity and profligacy, 11 

“On the ‘20th of December," {I still use the language 
of the Governor-General s report,) “ Almas, who bad awSt 
Hoiluloualy eLudied,.Appearances, waited on the minis tin- 

* ml lllt0 00 ^’ rono8fi Wlth Um which lasted ^voret 
' ?ir. * with strong complaints of the cotubu ii 
"f ^ iKir Ah, whom ho designated by a most opprobrious 
term. He spoke of him as spurious md profligate; as n 
man who would min the country )vy his vices and pro- 
ruaion. Ho mentioned the earnest wish of the Begum 
n ^el£, that he should be deposed, And t-oioe one of 
y of ^ u J a u d Dowla, be placed ou tire muanud, ox* 
. ut mg ali the sons of Aaoph ud Dowln, as spurious,*' The 
'Stations were successively repeated to the 
1 t nor-General, and to the Governor-General in com- 






DISPUTE ABOUT VIZIR ALI. 

* 

the Commander^in-Chief. Mirea Jungly, a 
of the late Nabob, younger than Saadut Ah, was 
tho person whom the Begum and Almas combined in re* 
commending. And K a large pecuniary sacrifice,” says the 
Governor-General, a was promised, os a compensation for 
my acquiescence”—^Almas, 1M ho continues, l£ acts in the 
name of the Begum; and while he pretends to disavow, 
on her part, all wish to interfere in tho administration, 
his propositions to me were directly calculated to place it 
in her power, 1 ' 

Great industry and skill had been employed in prepos¬ 
sessing tho mind of the Governor-General wiiii the most 
Unfavourable opinion of the young Nabob, os a man be¬ 
tween whoso character and tho interests of the English 
an irreconcdoable contrariety was placed. He ms repre¬ 
sented as extremely profuse in his expenditure, and 
Ihoreforu, likely to absorb the fund# from which a;maaJ, 
payments to the English might proceed; as of a violent, 

ungovernable will, fiiirl UmvfoTa unlikely to to obedient 
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to the KftgliRli ; nod finally, aft altogether ftvarno to tho 
English, and likely to use his utmost endeavours to free 
himself from their yoke, 

Tho belief of these representations, communicated* to 
the Governor-General, appears to have decided tho ques¬ 
tion. Ib prepared his mind for annexing weight to any 
evidence which might be preferred of the epuriousnesa of 
the man whom ho wished not to reign. It was no objec¬ 
tion to the legitimacy of the Nabob, that he was not tho 
Kon of the Begum, who had no child \ that ho was tho «oi> 
of a founde, menially employed in the zenana, ll- j was 
acknowledged by Auoph ud l)owla as his son, and, atvord- 
iug to tlie laws of the Moslems, that was enough, Tchseen 
Ah Klmn, howovor, a confidential ottiuidi of thu lata Vi/.ir, 


told the following story: that the mother of Yhdr All had 
a husband of her own raid' ; was never confined to I ho 
zenana, but quitted it daily, as is customary with menials 
of the same description* and went to her husband^ house * 
that Vizir Ali was not the son of the Nabob, but pur¬ 
chased of his mother for 500 rupees after his birth ; 
that it was customary for tho Nabob* having no progeny, 
to purchase women who were pregnant, and bring up 
their children as bis own ; and that this was the origin of 




Asoph ud Dowla . 1 * 

In this statement, tlie only point of real importance 


the children who were now regarded as the_ t _ 0 . 
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was, whether Asoph ud Dowla was, or thought that he was* 
the father of the child produced by the mother of Viair 
Ali, Tehscen All Khan said, that he was not, and did not 
know of her pregnancy till after the birth of the child. 
And upon this story, told privately to the Govern or- 
Generai by Tehseeo, who complained of having been 
treated with injustice by the Nabob, and who might have 
been suborned by his enemies ; told without confrontation 
with the public, without confrontation with the Nabob, 
without cross examination, without counter evidence, 
without hearing anything the party affected might have 
to adduce in his behalf, without pushing the inquiry by 
examination of other persons to whom tire secrets of the 
zenana might he known, and corroborated only by what 
he was told was the public opinion, did tiro Governor- 
General declare, tbit a man whom he had acknowledged 
as Nabob of Oude, and who succeeded to the throne with 
the apparent concurrence of all ranks, except the single 
voice of Saadut Ali, was not the son of the late Yizir, and 
ought to bo displaced from the throne. 

U is impossible to read the account* of this transaction, 
drawn up by the Governor-General, and not to be im¬ 
pressed with a conviction of his sincerity, and his desire 
to do justice. But it is easy also to perceive how much 
hh understanding was bewildered 3 and impossible not to 
confess that he decided against the unfortunate Nabob the 
great question of a kingdom, upon evidence upon which a 
court of English law would not have decided against him 
a question of a few pounds ” 3 

i Minute of Sir John Store. iletaiHng the rocas res which ltd to the deposi¬ 

tion of YixTif All, kc., printed papers, utrapTft* No. 1, p. 1. 

3 Ttm tale of Telif-een, until the Governor-General, cobcQTdiifi -with public 
wioloa. JSut knew the Governor-Genera! about the public opinion of 
On-l;% except wbnt he was told ? And w hat was he h/M. except by a few LruH^ 
^. w ^ ri surrounded him; and who eoncnimd. fijr their own purposes, in 


* pv’iM'rfiiM i i ix. h i mm I1||LJ UUPI|bl|l I v ll | t1 kii+J ' * U - tr * ui 

wlslimj VbJr AM tn rtepwtfl? This utmost that cut be uld for tbe tale of 
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resolution of deposing Vizir Ali was taken, BOOK VI. 
the choice of a successor was easily made. Saadut Ali chap, til 
was the eldest surviving eon of Suja-ad-dowla ; and would — 1 

not, as Miraa Jungly, become a tool m the hands of the 1 ^ ‘' 

Begum and Almas. When the treaty proposed by tho 
Governor-General was communicated to Saadut Ali, it was 
not the time to dispute about terms. He gave Ids consent 
to every particular. He then proceeded to Cawnpore ; 
from which he was escorted by a large body of European 
troops to Lucknow. The military force of the country 
was almost wholly English. The Nabob was, therefore, 
completely helpless ; and Saadut All was proclaimed, 
without opposition, on the 21st of January, 1798. 

The terms, to which he had at first assented, were some¬ 
what modified after he came to the throne. It was finally 
established, that the annual subsidy should be raised to 
seventy-six lacs of rupees, and that the fort of Allahabad 
should be made over to tho English, It was also arranged 
that the regular amount of the English Forces stationed 
hi Oude should be 10,000 men, including all descriptions ; 
that, if at any time the amount should exceed 13,000 
men, the expense of aU tho troops above that mi mb or 
should be defrayed by the Nabob ; if it should fall below 
8000 a proportional reduction should bo made. The Nabob 
further agreed, to pay twelve lacs of rupees to the Eng¬ 
lish, as compensation money, for the expense of placing 
him on the musnud; and not, without their consent, to 
hold communication with any foreign state, to employ no 
Europeans in his service, or to permit any to settle in his 
dominions. Finally he agreed to allow a lac and a half of 
rupees as an annual pension to tho deposed Vizir Ali, who 
was removed to Benares \ and to afford a suitable main¬ 
tenance to the rest of the reputed children of bis brother 
the deceased Nabob. 1 " 1 

The transaction had one attractive feature ; that of gain 


d's'ntereattKl person* to be the poWic optafan only, but it ira tliotr own belief 
and conviction. Various ImlWidmite were consulted, of whom many were Im¬ 
partial witnesses, and they eoutamid ih the opinion, of the publte. the swiinwy 
of which la never questioned in ltulin. There ih ho doubt that AU was 
fiot the son rd A.-ionLi-ad-dowht,and ids irmint/.'nanc* on the throne would have 
b«jen the i-erp&l notion at an sieLof gra*t injustice to Sadat All, See ilinutfl of 
Gtnrcniijr (.iencra), printed In the 1st Vul, of the Asiatic Kc^istur.—W. 
p ut supra, p. UJ—22,—Collection of Treaties, ut atipm, 
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to the Company : and it received the most cordial appro¬ 
bation of the powers, ministerial and directorial, at homo. 
The political letter to Bengal, dated 15th May, 1799, after 
a full commentary upon the proceedings, thus declares : 
“Having taken this general view of the subject, with a 
minute attention, however, to all tile papers and proceed¬ 
ings, we are, upon the whole, decidedly of opinion, that 
the late Governor-General, Lord Teign mouth, in a most 
arduous situation, and under circumstances of such deli¬ 
cacy and embarrassment, conducted himself with great 


temper, impartiality, ability, and firmness ; and that he 
finished a long course of faithful services by planning and 
carrying into execution an arrangement, which not only 
redounds highly to his own honour, but which will also 
operate to tire reciprocal advantage of the Company, and 
the Nabob Vizir” 1 

On the 1st of August, 1792, Sir Charles Oakeiy suc¬ 
ceeded General Medows, as Governor of Fort St. George, 
and President of the Council at Madras. Sir Charles 
remained in the government till the 7th of September, 
1794, when Lord Hobart was placed at the head of the 
Carnatic Presidency. On the 13th of October, 1795, 
died, at the ago of seventy-eight, the Nabob Mohammed 
AJi, Wola Jab ; and wa succeeded by Gmdut ul Omrab, 
his eldest son. From the date of the treaty, framed by 
Lor i Cornwallis in 1792, the payments of the Nabob, 
being in the years of peace, had, through the agency of 
the money-lenders, been regular. But the country, made 
over to the cruel exactions of this description of men, 
had rapidly declined. The continued operation of the 
same causes threatened to extinguish the resources of the 
government; and, though no attempt had been made to 
ameliorate the ; tate of affairs during the life of Moham¬ 
med Aii, the succession of Omdut id Omrah appeared to 
Lord Hobart to present a favourable opportunity for in- 
t in due mg those reforms of which the necessity had become 
fco urgent. 


On the 4th of the same month in which the Nabob 
died, the I resident deemed it expedient to place on record, 
by a Minute in Council, a description of the minora course 
into which affairs had proceeded, under the arrangement 


1 Printed Paper*, m supra, p, 31. 
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Theseurce of the evil was laid in "the usurious BOOK VI. 
aus; which/ says he, “it has long been the practice, chat,til 
principally among the European gentlemen of the Presi- —~— 
uency, to make to the Durbar for mortgages upon the 
different provinces of the Carnatic;’ Some of the prin¬ 
cipal houses of business at Madras, said the Governor, 
or even some of the Company’s servants, enter into an 
agreement with the Nabob for the payment of the sums 
which may have become due to the Company’s treasury* 

They receive a mortgage upon a portion of the territory 
To render this availing, they stipulate for tho appoint¬ 
ment of the manager of the territory. It is also requisite 
to establish an understanding with the military com¬ 
manding officer of tho district. And, then, the chain of 
power is complete. Then, the unhappy ryots are deliv ered 
ever to the uncontrolled operations of men who have an 
interest in nothing but exacting the greatest sums in the 
shortest time, of men, “ hardened by practice, and with 
consciences lulled to rest by the delusive opiate of interest 


upon interest.” 1 

It is not hi the way of direct exaction alone, that the 
mischief was accomplished. “Another endeavour,” says 
the President, “ of those engaged in a concern of this na¬ 
ture is to enhance the price of grain by artificial means, 
lest tho ordinary price of that article, tho solo sub¬ 
sistence of the natives, should fail to answer the large 
advance of money, and the exorbitant advantage expected 
upon it, by the soukars/* or subordinate money-lenders, 
to whose ruinous assistance the ryots were compelled to 
have recourse. “The means of effecting this purpose/* 
continues the magistrate, K is easy ; for the necessitous 
condition of the ryots compels them to dispose of their 
grain as soon as it comes into their possession, in order 
to satisfy tho urgent dem nds upon them which I have 
already described: the purchasers of this grain monopo¬ 
lize it, until tho demand advances the price. If, towards 
the expiration of the season, any part of the grain should 
Jet remain on hand, the expedient is, to divide the whale 
quantity, in whatever condition it may be, among the 
inhabitants: and the people are compelled (in general 


£ ftpera to the Affairs of tho Carnatic, No. 2; printed order or 
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manufacturers) to take it at a valuation 
above the market price." 

Such was the general course of oppression. The modes 
were infinite. " The subject/’ says the indignant Governor, 
“is exhaust less/' 1 


u After this exposition, no comment," he cries, “can be 
requii ed, to show that this species of government, if it 
deserves the name of government, contains the most 
grievous oppression of the people, the certain impoverish¬ 
ment of the country, and, consequently, the inevitable 
decay of revenue,” 

A fact is here very forcibly urged upon our attention, 
of w hicli it is important to find the true explanation* 
hinder their dependence upon the English government, 
it has been seen, that the people of Oudo and the Carnatic 
two of the noblest portions of India, were, by misgovern- 
ment, plunged into a state of wretchedness, with which 
no other part of India, hardly any part of the earth, had 
anything to compare. In what manner did the depend¬ 
ence of the native states upon the English tend to produce 
those horrid effects ? Tho difficulty of the answer is not 
very great* The oppressions of the native governments 
were limited by their weakness* When they received the 
use of English strength, their oppressions were limited 
T nothing, but the physical powers of the people to 
exist under oppression. So ill has the science of govern¬ 
ment been hitherto understood, that under all the govern¬ 
ments which ever yet existed, except perhaps ono or two, 

cio is no regular and effective restraint upon bad 
government, except from the dread of the insurrection 
and rebellion of the people. In the governments of Asia, 
tins products no inconsiderable effects; as the frequent 
revolutions and changes of dynasty abundantly demon- 


it> tir 1 ,„!’!!!! !**??£*' £wV*to advanrE, if! whs not suprntcd Ijy the author* 

tjy* jJ J " 1 during a Jute »c*raj ty of grain lu. Unj auntlicrn province-i, 

^uOtctor^^ U1 ' to WTit « * pnlilic complaint l q the Coi 

t!i4»it h,JfiJS? t; ". J^b?**** for splliug: grain to the ttihatritauia — Nor wns 
but tho intarjiasJlion of this, sp>vmnttent, who by wmd- 

<mr'n ImcM i , wirtl Sfraln, induced the monopolize, from rftgard to their 
the restore usual supplies to the, mav^.sL" Its fulda , 11 As 

ntmu-iii,!.. i )T ‘. , ducnaie, the price of ffraln Sa onh«nccd;- st led 
from j T™ of eastern fl&iuire 3 i [Qwry, ho tfl much it tfiffkr* 

ductivd tj Km tu> J iith wra *■#}—n it a Uinc of v arclty Is, more P ro- 

of phuiy ' uwln $ t0 thf ‘ P rietJ B’ wlildl tho 
4 T *} Siioldv* Papers, uL supra. 





DEPENDENCE ON THE ENGLISH. 

n misery had produced disaffection, and BOt 
had increased to a certain height, there was chap, vjt, 
generally some popular leader who offered himself to the ——" 7 ^* 
nation as an instrument of revenge, and cast the unworthy 179^. 
possessor from his throne. The progress, in general, was 
rapid and easy* When oppression produced a decline of 
revenue, the evident instability of the government deterred 
lenders ; money became wanting to pay the troops; the 
troops first clamoured and then mutinied; the voice of 
flic nation joined that of the army; a revolution took 
place ; and commonly, for two or three generations, the 
new family governed comparatively well. Among the 
small sovereignties of India, misgoverninent produced 
weakness, and weakness invited conquest. The misgo¬ 
vern meet, for example, of the Carnatic and Oude, would 
infallibly have produced the conquest, of the one by 
Tippoo, and of the other by the Mafirattas : and as a 
prince was commonly strong; only because he governed 
well, to be conquered was among the happiest results 
which the people knew. Till, indeed, governments attain 
that high pitch of excellence, at which they really per¬ 
form, in the best manner, and at the cheapest rate, the 
ices of government to the people, all changes are, in 
■ general, for the good of the people. It is the stability 
of governments, which, before this state of excellence, 
human nature has to dread. Now, it is evident that when 
the uncontrollable force of a British army is lent to an 
Indian prince, his subjects are immediately placed without 
the pale of hope. The Prince is completely set above 
the only fears, which, in his situation, could operate ns 
a restraint upon his disposition to oppress ; that of in- 
surroction, and that of being conquered. The source of 
almost all oppression, in Asiatic and European govern 
Bienta alike, is the rage of extorting more and more of 
their earnings from the people. This passion, instead of 
being abated by the connexion with the English, i.s pro¬ 
digiously inflamed : when the tributary prince is carried 
to all the excesses of taxation, not only by his own ra¬ 
pacity, but the necessity of supplying the enormous de¬ 
mands of hia European masters ; and when his soldiers, 
well as people, are kept in abject and hopeless subjection 
by the terror of European arms. 
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Tlift progress of this oppression produced in the English 
any determinate resolution of reform, only when the visi- 
hie desolation of the country presented the prospect of 
a rapidly approaching moment, at which the English 
subsidy could no longer bo found. We have seen what 
anticipations of this disastrous period the English rulers 
had already expressed with regard to Oudc. The danger 
was still more imminent in the case of the Carnatic. “I 
cannot, says Lord Hobart, “but look with extreme anxiety 
to the nature of the security, provided by the treaty of 
1792, for those resources on which the British interests 
on the coast of Coromandel materially depend. I cannot 
but see that the present system of collecting the reve¬ 
nues of the Carnatic manifestly invalidates that security: 
and that, whenever a failure may happen in the payment 
of his Highness's kists, we shall in vain have recourse to 
it for the recovery of the defalcation 
A palliative, if not a remedy, suggested itself, in the 
prohibition of loans to the Xabob by Europeans \ because, 
“ though the dealings of Soukars (native money-lenders) 
in the collection of revenue, were not of recent establish- 
meht, ? yet tho terms of loans had never been carried to 
so U3u_- ous an extent as since the practice had been in¬ 
troduced among Europeans,” 

£t J ^ s » however, the Governor declared to be ineffectual’ 
“Ike prohibitory orders hitherto published, have,’* h 0 
says, all failed of their object. Because the evasion of 
them is easy to Europeans, through the agency of thoif 
native servant ; and because tho enormous profits which 
arise From those usurious loans, hold out an irresistible 
temptation to ad venturers. To prohibit the intercourse 
of Europeans at the Durbar is ineffectual* Other chan¬ 
nels of communication are open ; and the superintendent 
of a usurious loan at P&lamcotah conveys his demands 
to the ears of the Kabob with no less certainty than he 
v-ho lives in the precincts of Chepauk. As long, thero- 
ore, as his Highness shall bo so regardless of his truo 
interests, as to deliver up his provinces, and his people, W 
puidio depredation, so long will there be found men, who, 
n , Pto^uit of extravagant advantages, will overleap 
I ^ 1Lji ^ s ;f discretion and moral obligation, 1 * 

circumstances, what is to be done ? “ So des- 
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V ajr ASSIGXED districts, 

fWV’-l 5aif ^ tlie ^eaideui, v requires a remedy BOOK^YI 
* /? ' ' e0iC t . lts source, And I have no hesitation in citaf, vil 
+ u r m “ °P im on, that there is no mode of eradicating 
the chsease, bat by removing the original cause ; and 
\r t ^°se districts, which are pledged for the security 
Ot his kists, beyond the reach of his Highness manage* 

eQ J m °ther words, assuming the collection of the 
anno, and the whole of the internal government. And 
even this was a partial remedy ; for though it might alle¬ 
viate the distress of those particular districts, it left the 
remainder of the country to all the deplorable conse¬ 
quences of the misgoyenmaent of the Nabob. 

The Governor describes, In a style instructive for other 
oucoaionsj the tissue of interests by which radical reform 
vms opposed. “The disposition;” says he, “which his 
Highness has already evinced to oppose such an arrange¬ 
ment, leaves me no doubt of the red cavise. It is not 
possible to calculate the extent and variety of interests 
which are involved in this one pursuit. And, though 
they arc subdivided in every direction of the Carnatic, 
yet at the call of danger they all rally round a common 
centre. The great houses of business, who are tho prin¬ 
cipal money-lenders at the Durbar, borrow from indi¬ 
viduals, who, though not absolutely engaged in tho loan 
itself, are partakers of the speculation in a remote degree, 
and feel, with no less sensibility than their principals, the 
approach of danger. Similarity of intermmaktt a common 
cai/ae ; the great body of interest which is condensed 
upon this principle, is uniformly exerted to support hie 
Thghness in an I ndex i b le resistance against a melioration 
oF system, and to oppose a reformation which I consider 
essential to the national welfare.* 1 - This representation 
is the more worthy of regard, cl, it is applicable, mutatis 
hiutandis , to every government under the sun, in which 
there is need of reform. 

On the day following the date of the Minute from which 
these particulars have hmn taken, the Governor of Fort 
St. George addressed a letter to the Governor-General in 
k’ounei], in which he represents, that, in consequence of 
several communications which ha had with Mr. Uurulaa, 

^d with Lord Cornwallis, before leaving England, respect- 

1 Sac tlm lliuatQ cf Lard Eofcart, printed papers, ut supra, p. 99—104. 
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v'mg the necessity of a change in that state of things 
which was established by the treaty of 1792 , lie had 
opened a negotiation for that purpose with Omdut ul 
Qmrah ; and that, he had not communicated hh intention 
to the Supreme Government, or waited for its concurrency 
on account of the intrigues of those who, from personal 
interest, endeavoured to provent the accomplishment of 
his object. 

The first of the points which the Governor endeavoured 
to gain, w”is the transfer of the collections, including all 
the powers of internal government, in the districts pledged 
for the subsidy. The benefits would be; to the Nabob, 
the saving of the exorbitant interest which the usurers 
received; to the people, deliverance from extortion ; to 
the Company, security against the desolation of the coun- 
fry. The second point regarded the Southern Poly gars. 
The right of collecting the tribute from the country of 
the Poly gars had been yielded to the Company by the 
treaty of 1792 , but the nominal right of sovereignty 
reserved to the Nabob. This proved a source of obstruc¬ 
tion to the right ordering of the country ■ and the Gover¬ 
nor was desirous of seeing it resigned. In the third 
place, lie endeavoured to obtain the cession of the forts 


in the Carnatic, which, according to an expression in the 
treaty of Cornwallis, were to be garrisoned by the troops 
of the Company, 

To obtain the consent of the Nabob, Lord Hobart 
offered to relinquish certain claims, to the amount of 
thirty lacs of pagodas, or more. The influence of those 
who had opposite interests prevailed. “It has beon with 
the deepest regret,* said the Governor, “that I have found 
the Nabob unmoved by my entreaties and remonstrances 
upon this subject: not that be has been insensible to the 
justice and expediency of what I have proposed; but, as ho 
has candidly confessed at several interviews with mo, that 
he has not the resolution to comply ; informing me that 
hi., e dive ministers and European advisors, so perplexed, 
phoned, and intimidated him, that he could not venture 

' 1 the measure* notwithstanding his conviction that he 
ought to do so.” 1 


Cu uncn, S4& Novciubair, 1705, PrSntfiU Pi.^er#, nt 
■ *. Lord HutrnE fdt whii reformers are sure tu experience. 





l*F THE goveehor's dispute, 

- ^bers °f Supreme Government carried their 
frectajdOTig even further than the President of the 
Council of Madras ; for no sooner was the decease of the 
pi deeding Nabob laiown, than they sent to that Governor 
their instructions, dated the 28 th of October, 1795 , to 
endeavour to obtain the consent of Omdnt ul Omrah to 
the cession of all his territories. 

Upon the failure of his endeavours to obtain the con* 
curretico of the Nabob, Lord Hobart intimated bis inten- 
lou, to assume the district of TluiveUy, for the liquidation 
of the debt termed the cavalry loan {rnd to insist upon 
possession of the Carnatic forts. To this the Supreme 
Government objected, as an indirect mode of compelling 
the Nabob. They argued, that the treaty, in which that 
ban was not mentioned, gave no right to any assumption 
of territory for its liquidation; and, although the treaty 
did say absolutely, and without any Specification cither of 
time or circumstances, that " all the forts in the Carnatic 


were to bo garrisoned with the troops of the Company 
as some case bad not occurred which was specified in one 
of the negotiating letters of Lord Cornwallis, the Supremo 
Government contended that even this measure it was not 
lawful to enforce* 

Lord Hobart was of opinion, that the Nabob t had him- 
eel | infringed the treaty, and thereby liberated the Com¬ 
pany from its engagements, by granting assignments, 
which the treaty prohibited* upon the districts mortgaged 
for security of bis annual payments: that self-preserva¬ 
tion, threatened by the rapid desolation of the country, 
the loss of resources which it implied, justified the 
Company lu such interferon re as the necessity of tho case 
required ; and, above all, that the people of the Carnatic, 
to whom, beside the claims of humanity, it would bo 


the interests apposed to reform contfnno tu exist ; iJ I am aware7 r 
ho, ** of its*' Otunerotl* fleaemics who will start tip ncmrut nic, far the part 
J have ukcti. But I haw a Bbiold In the cotMtionsneu of an Bo nest eieentlon 
my iltitv, which blonts their nrron;, At<d which will utiiniAtely rcmlrr 
s| -- -r (uforls IropCrtfint and unavailable —1 \m \<■ i ^bonic to bring- forward the 
of individuals, not because 1 am not able to do so* but because the snb_ 
J rti is above poriomil cooalELcratumfc—l^t thwc who tore atuaewd wealth by 
Jych incur,i: r enjoy it, ns well ni they cam I*et it be my pride to have | ft |^ hits 
J^buto to suffering humanity, by doming ethers from iho conimKdau of aim, 
faowojtiea.'' ibid* J he enemies of reform lit India, and the enemies of 
^Kirm In England, oro of apb and the same oaii*. 
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infamous to suppose, that the Company had not, by 
sharm- the fruits of their labour, contracted sacred obli¬ 
gations, ought not to be sacrificed in millions, to any 
obligations, to any one man, which it was possible to 
contract, 

t ^ the Supremo Government declared 

hat their principles were fairly at issue with those of 
tie rovemor of Fort St. George,” and appealed, to the 
a . °. rit * es at - iatne - That jealousy* which was so apt to 
aric ' between heads of the two Presidencies, especially 
when the head of the Supreme was inferior in rank to the 
head of the subordinate government, appears on this oc- 
casion to have imbifatered the opposition of the Governor- 
General. J a the address from the Supreme Government 
to the Court of Directors^ commenting upon the argu¬ 
ments of the Governor of Fort St* George, it is mid ; * On 
the language of declamation or intemperance we shall 
never animadvert, unless it becomes necessary to the 
support of the authority of the Supreme ^Government; 
leaving it, on this, as on former occasions, to the observa¬ 
tion and notice of your Honourable Court*” On this ex¬ 
press Lon Lord Hobart remarked ; £f If I am not to defend 
my conduct, when attacked—attacked in terms, not indeed 
of intemperance and declamation, but of cool, deliberate 
censure and severity, impeaching my character, as a public 
servant, in a manner not possible to be misunderstood, X 
am placed in a situation wholly incompatible with a due 
regard to my own reputation” 

As for the principles stated by the Supreme Govern¬ 
ment aa in opposition to his, he remarked, that they 
could only be useful, in as far as they afforded “rules 
sufficiently definite to refer to, when exigencies called for 
specific measures of government; but that principles, 
professedly admitting of deviation, fluctuating with cir- 
cum stances, neither alluded to, nor enumerated, but to bd 
' Htifnnt , d t as they arise, by the existing government—the 
propriety, or impropriety of that estimation to depend, 
thr^ 1 precedent, analogy, or any written law, but upon 
j_° mib H qucut opinion of the world—can never be pro* 
f x' -V * 1 ot thoso beneficial effects, avowedly sought for by 
lK ^ upromc Board” 1 In this instance, the Governor of 

8 Hobart to tlie Court of Directors; printed papers, U 




BUTCH SETTLEMENTS TAKEN, 

7 

eoi^ge pr clearly, and justly exposed, the futility 
.thbstfioose and indefinite expressions of obligation, 
widen are so fondly and frequently made use of by the 
balf-iuformed persona at tho heads of governments ; ex- 
pressiona which are so effectual in mislead! ug their under¬ 
standings ; but, at the same time, so fortunately adapted 
to enlarge the sphere of their arbitrary power. 

^ Though, by the compound opposition of the Supreme 
Government, and of the powerful class of individuals 
^hose profit depended upon the misgovemment of the 
country, no refonn conld be introduced, the war, which 
the progress of the French revolution brought on with 
the Dutch, provided for the Governor a sort of triumph, 
to which tho enemies of reform, that is, of mankind, have 
seldom any objection. In 1795, an armament was fitted 
out at Madras, which, aided by a squadron of his Majesty's 
fleet under Admiral Ranier, completely reduced the set¬ 
tlements of tho Dutch, on Ceylon, Malacca, Banda, and 
Amboyna, without any incident of sufficient importance 
to require a particular description. Their possessions on 
the Peninsula were likewise subdued ; Cochin, after a 
great resistance. And their grand settlement at the Cape 
of Good Hope fell into the hands of the English, the same 
year. In 1797, preparation was made for expeditions 
against Maori tins, and the Spanish settlement of Manilla* 
The first division of the armament against Manilla had 
actually mailed to Penang, the port of rendezvous ; when 
the accounts received of the treaty of Campo Formio, 
and tho suspicious excited of Tippoo and the Mahrattas, 
frightened the government^ after incurring the expense, 
into a renunciation of both enterprises. 

In the beginning of tho year 1798, Sir John Shore, who 
had been raised to the peerage, by the title of Lord Teigu- 
Jnouth, resigned the government of India, and sailed for 
England. Lord Clive, who was appointed to succeed Lord 
Hobart in December, 1797, arrived at Mad rad on the 21st 
August, 1798. 
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CHAPTER VHL 

Lord Jhrmngton Governor-General.-^Agents of Tippoe at 
*<■ £ Dr ance .-— Govemor-Qenercd resolves on iviine- 

j a Import of the Circumstances.—Opinions in 

ji receives more English Troops and 

ism&ses ike french*—Unfruitful Negotiations at Too- 
^ L ~* royression of Governor- General's Demands ,— 
ttr — Plan of the Campaign.—March of the 

. rmy^-S.eye 0 j? Seringapatam,—Alarming Situation of 
t iB BmUh Army in regard to Food.—Seringupatan 
a f :en } and the Sultan hilled.—Division and Settlement of 
the conquered Country, 

W/IJEN the play of private interest is not instructive, 
either by the inferences which may be drawn from 
it, or by the consequences to which it leads, it, escapes the 
curiosity of the historian, whoso views are directed by 
u ility alone* Whatever share ministerial intrigues may 
have had, in the f actuations of council, which attended 
ie choice of a new Governor-General, it is sufficient for 
^ to rela H that after Lord Hobart was appointed, on the 
■^rd of October, 1703, to be Governor at Madras, he was 
nominated, on the 24th of December, in the same year, to 
succeed the Marquis Cornwallis, as Governor-General of 
That, enjoying honourable and affluent prospects 
at home, and at that time filling an office of high dignity 
trust, Lord Hobart would not have left his country 
for less than the assurance of the highest place in India, 
Yas well understood* Ministerial volition, of course, wan 
the origin of both the one appointment and the other, 
ILe administration, hnwever, of Sir John Shore, who suc¬ 
ceeded to the place of Governor-General, as senior mem¬ 
ber of the council, immediately upon the resignation of 
^rd was not interrupted till the month of 

x U1 c : l ' * tJ year 1797; when Lord Cornwallis was 
wo mated a second time to fill the offices of Governor- 
Co m manderd n-Chief. The appointment was 
me * mce< * to different Presidencies in India ; and a 
Wa 'a ^/^tmordinary, seemed to declare that there 

o rdin arv ^ ^ extm ° r binary in the cause of it* Extra- 

*• as it was, It remained without effect. In the 









|0lip5 MORNING TON G OVERNOR-GENERAL. 

_- Qf October of tho same year, it was notified to the 
ffcfptt Presidencies, that the Earl of Morningfcon was chav 
appointed to be Governor-Generai, in lien of Marquis 
Cornwallis, He was appointed, it was said, " under dr- 
cumstan ces, and for reasons, of a peculiar nature.” The 
Directors added, that •* various circumstances had induced 
the Marquis to resign his appointments . 151 Such were the 
mysterious terms to which the actors thought fit to con- 
line theme elves. 
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The Earl of ATomington had recently distinguished 
himself by a brilliant speech in the House of Lords 
against Jacobinism, which recommended him to the 
ministry, as a x>ersonago both of good principles, and of 
good abilities. The breach of faith to Lord Hobart it 
was proposed to compensate, via. by money ; and that out 
of the Company’s purse. A proposition was brought 
forward for bestowing upon him a pension of 15001. per 
annum, and this, after being once rejected in the General 
Court, was, nevertheless, by the due application of in¬ 
fluence, finally confirmed. The Directory when pushed 
for their reasons, hinted* that the attempt of Lord Hobart 
to transfer to the Company the civil, as well as the mili¬ 
tary, government of the Carnatic, was, in some way, which 
they said it was delicate to explain, the cause which ren¬ 
dered it inexpedient that he should continue longer in 
India. « That attempt/ 1 they observed, “ whether owing 
to the ardour of Lord Hobart, or some other cause, un¬ 
fortunately failed. This failure involved his Lordship in 
&n altercation with the Supreme Government; upon 
which the Court of Directors thought it right to support 
their Governor-General, and to recall Lord Hobart/’ 2 


Lord Mornington arrived at Calcutta on the 17th of 
May, 1798, carrying out with him a mind more than 
usually inflamed with the ministerial passions them burn¬ 
ing in England ; ami in a state peculiarly apt to be seized 
both with dread and with hatred of any power that was 
French, He had possessed but little time for acquainting 


1 Public totter to Fart Sc George, iBtta Oct J797, Papers relating to th 0 
CftpiMfc, ordered by ibe House of Commons to be printed loth August, 1303* 

_ - S f «ch of t ho tOmirmaB In the Getters Court, 6th Feb. 1753, the 
Report of the Debt**, m tlie AiLiLic Annual Hegbu f, fol, i. 
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witli the complicated affairs of India, 1 whek ._ 

■V JT ' attention was attracted to a particular point. On the Sth 
of Jane, about three weeks after his arrival, a paper was 
received at Calcutta, which purported to be a proclama¬ 
tion issued by the Governor at the Isle of France, The 
paper imported, that two ambassadors had arrived from 
Tippoo Sultan, with letters addressed to the constituted 
authorities of the island, and despatches to be forwarded 
to the government of France ; that the object of the em- 
ute&y was, to propose an alliance offensive and defensive 
witn the French ; and to request a supply of troops for 
the purpose of a war against the English; a war, which, 
with an earnest desire to expel the said English from 
India, the Sultan was ready to commence, as soon as the 
French should arrive to assist him. The proclamation 
then invited the citizens to offer their services, on the 
liberal terms which the ambassadors of the Sultan were 


toady to offer. 

This paper, which the Governor-General calls truly an 
u extraordinary publication,” he was at first inclined to 
regard as a forgery ; because, if a scheme, of the nature 
here described, were really entertained, it was so much 
the interest both of Tippoo and the French, to conceal, 
and an act of such contemptible folly to div ulge it, that 
such a total want of all capacity for business was scarcely 
credible, on the part either of a man intrusted with 
the government of the Isle of Franco, or of men whom 
Tippoo would choose for a delicate and important com¬ 
mission. 


The GovernoT-General, nevertheless, received so violent 
an impulse from the paper, that he despatched a copy of 
d, even on the following day, to General Harris, the Com¬ 
mander-iivGhief, on the coast of Coromandel, at that time 
occupying, temporarily, the station of Governor of Fort 


U r ! MonUngtflU bad been oae of tha commissioners fr.r the affairs of 
ci-rlv anti **<« nnt new to them upon iiis MipGhi tenant, On Iifs 

frinn«ilV*?i C ^ Sopein Fcbrtuu-v, I79S, ht found the flejFpatehfv* 
htTotWt ilu,M WVennneBtAwitbelr wuytO tenffland, which afforded blnj full 
lt] ^ of «ffeUrs irt India lie bud also an opportunity of 
1 be Major Kirkpatrick, late Residents Hyderabad, 

which ht-. him therefore for becoming: octiu Hinted with ibe objects t u 

cn.;.b ■’ f ‘It'TltlOlS t-,\ VrtlhihTJ'lAhAWM'l unit liii_~ .li- rlaf 


Hfieteij ioVl t U< n varfc&iMftmeral was likely w be directed, was not re- 
W v33c S w ilfUr bia anival> See j switches from the Marquess 

*' v •». i. U ter from * h u Capc 
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__ . gfe. His doubts respecting the authenticity of the BOOK TJ* 
document were declared ; but General Harris was com- chav.vii!. 
mandod "to consider, without delay, the means of assem¬ 
bling the army on the coast of Coromandel, if necessity 
should Tin fortunately require such a precaution ” 

On the 18th of June a letter was received* written by 
the Earl of Macartney at the Capo of Good Hope, for the 
purpose of conveying to the Indian government Intelli- 
gencOj that such a proclamation had, in fact, been issued 
at the lab of France. And about the same time several 
persons arrived at Calcutta* who had been present on the 
island* when the incident occurred. “A strict examina¬ 
tion *’ of those* whom the Governor-General calls "the 
most respectable of those persons,” was performed. If 
their information was to be relied upon, it appeared that 
toward the close of the month of January, 1798, two per¬ 
sons arrived at the Isle of France, by a ship from Manga¬ 
lore ; that they were received with great demonstrations 
of respect, treated as ambassadors fro ii Tippoo* and, during 
their stay on the island, entertained ait he public expense ; 
that, without any previous rumour or notion on the island 
that aid was about to be given to that prince, or a war 
about to commence between him and the English, the pro¬ 
clamation in question* two days after their arrival, was 
fixed up, and circulated ; that tho persons, thus treated as 
ambassadors, were m far from disowning the publication, 
that they ostentatiously held the same language, saw it 
publicly distributed by their agents at the place of thoir 
residence, and made promises iu the name of the Sultan, 
according to its terms ; and that on the 7th of March they 
embarked on board the French frigate La Freneuse, accom¬ 
panied by the men on whom the inducements held out by 
them had prevailed, to the amount of about two hundred 
Including some officers, 1 From other sources the Go- 

1 This is the account which la jjlvcn in the Qflnrfiraor^OtewBfrt's Letter to the 
Court of Directors, dated 20th March, 1739. In hi* minute, in tlic went de¬ 
partment, im of August, 173fl,ttos Stowing 1 a the ttcount. “ til* amhaa- 
seders aided and assisted In the levy . m ofUconaml privates t for the ssrrlc* 

Of Tippoo, naddr the terms, and for the purposes, sated La the iHVclnyaUoh. 

Few of the officer arc Of any experience, anil the privates tire the refuse of tho 
democratic rabble of the iilaud. Some of ihc in are valuiUcer*; otiurs were 
taken from the prisons, mid compelled fo embark. Several of them are Caf- 
frees, and people of half caste- With s ub ot these troops as were volunteers, 
the ftMteivadoivi outer™! into several stipulations ami en^agcuicntejn tho name 
of Tippoo/' In Tippooi own loiter to the French Directory, under date the 
MUi of Anfnit, im t he says he received only sixty soEdletB. 
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veinor-General was informed, tha* the Trench frigate 
arrived at Mangalore on the 26th of April; that both the 
prtnchmen and the persons by whom they had been 
brought, were received with great marks of satisfaction by 
the Sultan, and that the principal part of the Trench men 
were admitted into his service. 

That the Governor-General should have regarded these 
incidents as tokens of the Jhostile mind of Tippoo, was 
natural. The only material question relates to the nature 
of the impression on the mind of a wise man, which that 
inference was calc dated to produce. That the mind of 
Tippoo, in regard to the English, wa s full of hatred, and 
the spirit of revenge, it needed no new incident to dis¬ 
close, or to confirm. In fact, the peace of Seringapatam 
was concluded with him, under a perfect conviction that 
his mind was breathing ail the rage of disappointed ambi¬ 
tion and humiliated pride ; and if the hostility of his sen^ 
timents had constituted a reason for war, in the opinion 
of the persons in India and Europe, who at that time com- 
fo&ed the compound government of India, that peace would 
never have been made, as it was made, abroad ; nor ap¬ 
plauded, as it wa* applauded, at home* The basis ou 
which the wisdom, of that agreement rested, was the sup-* 
posed soundness of the conclusion, that the power of 
Tippoo, far from able to resist tlio British when entire, 
was so little formidable when dinunishsd to one half, that 
the hostility of his sentiments, however intense, and how¬ 
ever certainly known, was a matter unworthy of particular 
regard, on the part of a people who declared all increase 
of territory unfavourable to their interests, and who, m 
the opposition of interest between Tippoo arid the Midi- 
rattaa, could not fail to behold a security against the 
most formidable of the enemies whom I dia could rab'e 


up. 

The impression made upon the mind of the Governor' 
General, by the incidents of which the above is the ac¬ 
count, appears to have been strong and agitating in the 
bighsBt degree, u Under all these circumstances, an im¬ 
mediate attack, 11 say^ be, li upon Tippoo Sultan, for the 
purpose of frustrating the execution of his unprovoked 
and unwarrantable projects of ambition and revenge, ap¬ 
peared to me to be demanded by the soundest maxims 
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wf justice and policy.—^ucli was the tenor of my opi- 
TaouB . aa ***& as 20th of June, 1798 g” that is, only 
a\q days after any authentic information of the Facta had 
eon received. “ I therefore,” continues he, lf recorded my 
leaded judgment, that it was necessary to assemble the 
iniies on the coasts, of Coromandel and Malabar without 
\ ^ issued my dual orders for this purpose on 

'. a . y* \ have no hesitation in declaring, that my ori- 
imal intention was — if eircumstances would have admit¬ 
ted—-to have attacked the Sultan instantly, and on both 
sides of his dominions, for the purpose of defeating his 
ostilo preparations, and of anticipating thoir declared ob- 
ect. I was concerns d, however, to learn, from persons 
iiost conversant in military details at Fort St. George, 
hat the dispersed state of the army on the coast of Coro¬ 
mandel, and certain radical defects in its establishment 
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would render the assembling a force equal to oifeumvo 
movements against Tippuo, a much more tedious and diffi¬ 
cult operation than I had apprehended. 111 

Either the Governor-General condemned the policy of 
the treaty which was concluded by Lord Cornwallis, and 
highly applauded by the ministers, by the parliament, and 
by the people of England; or, such was the change in 
circumstances, that the enmity of Tippoo, w hich was nei¬ 
ther formidable, nor offered auy reasonable prospect of 
bem,' formidably in 17ffi2,had become intensely formidable 
in 17b8 j or, lastly, the mind of the Governor-General was 
in a state ol inf lamination, and decided upon suggestions 
totally diflerent irom a cool and accurate contemplation or 
the circumstances of the case. 
v ^ ° where, in his official correspondence, as ho lays dow n 
the reasons of his conduct* dues he state any disapproba¬ 
tion of the treaty of Seringapataock it seems, therefore. 


* tetter from I-ord liorningtOM to ths Court of pfroctorvdiitgd MOth Hvc!i 
H9D. Papcra pTfSKHtcd to the IJtmsc of Commons rcJoi luj. t - : le lute Wjtr in 
the l-Last Indies mttl TiUJHJO StUtauw; ordered «t bv printed Jffitfi l"by. 

“ The lutt^arily disjKu>H of f.Uo troops, M Cut. Ik^taup, VLw of 
the Origin ontl Conduct of the War with Tlpj# ' a Suittum, U IfiJ *' would Wo 
beon of k$s iinjH>ri4iijt;o but for iW*. rwdhttl dcS* wtaioti Ijuvq m a certain 
degree Lifiill Uuu« existed* Tin psacet i from u v* :f tetruamy, which 
1 T-dudl?t the expend of establish hig ospftuj of gram in different parts of our 
K'iteeASioiw T and of irmin fitihig a fixed trtt&bitabmcot ,f draught and cannum 
, without which no portion of tlit Vmdraa army, however urn ply \\ miuht 
We been suppHod with every other nxinlsfa for i dd operations, was fe a 
cofltiinga to net with pcamptitodeaud, effect/' 
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a proper conclusion, that no disapprobation of r 
Cnii. in hia mind* 



" Whether, in the circumstances of Tippoo or the Eng' 
11 (JS > hah, there was any thing at that time, which rendered thv 

inimical mind of Tippoo more farming, than at the d^ c 
of the peace, is the next point of rational inquiry. The 
English, unless we are to suppose that the government 
which they had established in India was too bad to admit 
of progression, must have advanced in all the elements d 
political power* They had enjoyed uninterrupted peace? 
they had taken possession, almost unresisted, of both the 
French and Dutch settlements an India > time had 
given to improve their experience, and their institutions, 
and to reap the greatest possible fruit from the extensive 
districts which the partition of one half of Tippoo’s forme* 
territories had added to their dominions. On the side of 
Tippoo no change could possibly have taken place, except 
by the exertions which he might have made to improve 
his revenues, and his army — revenues completely os 
hausted, and an army conquered and reduced — out of 
the resources of a country desolated in every quarter, 
by the ravages of war; and reduced to one half of that 
extent, over which the English had found it so easy to 
prevail 

It would be ridiculous, and at the same time the deep¬ 
est imputation upon the English government, to suppose 
that, intrinsically, the power of the English had not riseP 
upon that of 'Tippoo, and rendered its preponderance still 
greater, during the interval of only six years which had 
elapsed since the pacification of Seringapatam. If then 
any danger to the English now accrued from Tippoo greater 
ih:m the danger of 179:4 it must be sought for in caused 
exterior to the condition and resources of the countries 
appertaining to each. The connexion with allies was tlm 
only circumstance from without* by which the power of 
either government was affected. 

Wdh respect to the English, it was, indeed, fdleged that 
their allies, the Nizam and the Muhrattas, yielded a pros - 
ptxt rather of danger than of aid. This, however, was » 
circumstance vrhu h presented consequences of two differ* 
eid sorts, li the want of allies increased the causes of 
WleLr of Tippoo, it rendered them less able to fight 
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’■*«!*-JiSSjaa4 therefore increased the motives to peace. 
If they were perfectly able to fight with him, notwith¬ 
standing he want of allies, this very circumstance proved, 
that they had nothing to apprehend from remaining at 
peace. If it was alleged that they were able to fight 
kowj hut should not be able, after the lapse of some 
time, it implied that Tippoo’s government was better 
than theirs, and would more readily increase his re¬ 
sources. 
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Besides ; it was not true, that the English were, to a 
considerable, if to any degree, less euro of auxiliary ope¬ 
rations, than at the commencement, or any moment since 
the commencement of the peace* The Mahmtta^, it was 
supposed, would stand aloof even if the Company were 
attacked. But in the first place, it was to he remembered, 
that aa the Mahrattas dreaded nothing more than the in¬ 
crease o£ Tippoo*s power, the natural conclusion was, that, 
if they saw the Company in any danger, they would be too 
strongly impressed with a sense of interest not to offer 
effectual assistance, and if at present they showed indiffer¬ 
ence to the dispute, or rather a jealousy of the English, 
the reason was, because they saw the English not likely, 
hy suffering at the hand of Tippoo, to make Tippoo for- 
i j ls 1 Jably strong, but much more likely, by crushing Tippoo* 
I raise their own power to a great and formidable h ight, 
t was also true, that at the moment when Lord Corn- 
concluded the treaty, a knowledge of the case was 
1 that was necessary to convince any man, that hardly 
^ Q y dependence could, even then, be placed on assistance 
! roi n the Mahmttas. in the event of a subsequent dispute; 
I aii ^ fact, every circumstance, to which a hope of the 
i ^operation of that people against the aggressions of 
i IffJpOO could bo attached in 1702, existed in equal force 
a U| l0 pressnthour, and was as likely to produce the desired 
| e SeQt. 


[ The only source of jealousy w hich regarded the Nizam 
: ' 40 second of the English allies, was the corps of sapoys 
commanded by Frenchmen, In the atn/ e of mind by 
the Governor-General, and Englishmen of his m* 

and moral caste, were at that time distinguished, 
very existence of a Frenchman was a cause of alarm: 
a military corps, under the direction of Frenchmen, 
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assumed tlie dreadful aspect of a most enormous evil ^ 
was, at the same time, however, a circumstance perfectly 
known, that this evil, whatever it was, it depended upc* 1 
the English themselves, by an act totally free from di& 
culty, completely to remove* The Nizam had already 
proposed to Sir John Shore the dismissal of the French 
officers in his service, and the abolition of the corps* 
provided tho English troops in his pay were so increased 
and their services so extended, as to enable them to de¬ 
fend him against the aggressions of the Mabrattas* The 
English themselves, indeed, were eager to hold forth, that 
the French officers, by the avidity with which they ah- 
sorbed the powers of the state, had become odious to tfr® 
Nizam, who was now alarmed at their daring encroach¬ 
ments, and eager for their destruction* In point of fact, 
it was found, that, as soon as tho Governor-General pro- 
posed to agree to the conditions upon which the Nias hi 
had already offered to dismiss the French, his assent 
obtained, and this cause, if such it is to be deemed, 
seeking the destruction of Tippoo, was speedily take* 1 
away. The truth is, that the English were, in the 
place, stronger, intrinsically; and, in the next place, T&* 
weaker, on any rational ground of computation, in reaped 
of allies, in the year 1798, than in the year 1792* If there 
was anything real, therefore, in the ground of alarm, it & 
not in tho circumstances of the English, hut in those ^ 
Tippoo, that It is to be found. 

The revenue which it was possible for the very limited 
territory of the Sultan to yield, and the moderate &T&S 
which that revenue could maintain, it is miserable i0 
contemplate as having been a subject of alarm, to a people 
possessing the resources of the English, and so many d* 
grecs advanced beyond their opponents in the art 
science of war* Of course, it is in circumstances extrin^ 
to his dominions, if in any, that Tippoo can bo regard^ 
as having been formidable to the English, or aa Jayirf 
them under any obligation, beyond that which exist’ 
m 1792, to adopt extraordinary measures; of self-defou^ 
I^it of such circumstances one only can bo named j 
that i.:, Itii union with the French* To clear up, thirty 
tore, every difficulty in this question of policy, it only 
remains to inquire how much of danger was implied 
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which he had formed with that formidable bqoE YL 
people. cfiaf. vi«* 

Tippoo was by no means without a connexion with the — -- 

Stench at the date of the treaty of Seringapatam. A 
l 1 rench corps had formed a distinguished part of his army 
horn the moment he ascended the throne. When that 
treaty was concluded, a war was impending between the 
buglUh and the French ; and no man could have a doubt 
that Tippoo would gladly join the enemies of those whom 
regarded as his inveterate foes, should those enemies 
think of carrying their arms to that distant part of the 
globe. With all these circumstances fully before him, 

Lord Cornwallis thought it wise to make peace. Had any 
new circumstance occurred, to make it wise in Lord W el- 
lesley to come to the determination, which he says ho had 
formed on the 20th of June, 17D8, of attacking Tippoo 
^mediately, if he had found it possible to assemble the 
troops ? Two men had appeared at the Isle of France, 
and a proclamation had boon issue cl by the Governor. 

From this, as far as then was known, only one of three 
inferences could rationally be drawn. Either that it set 
forth a number of falsehoods, for tho purpose of precipi¬ 
tating the English into an Indian war. Or that it was the 
of a madman making public a communication which 
was so much the interest of both parties to keep in the 
Troformdaet seer cay. Or, which was by far the most 
probable supposition, that it was nothing but an sot of 
bt'iisiijjgj bragging, folly, with something of very small 
importance for its foundation. Nothing was more likely 
than that Tippoo, seeing tho increase which had taken 
VUco m the French corps in the service of other native 
Powers, both in that of the Nizam, and that of the prin- 
c ipal Mahratta power, was very desirous of increasing ids 
° AV U; and might have sunt ageute to the isle of France 
&r the purpose of engaging both officers and men. It is 
*v>LL known, how much of boasting at id of exa^-jration, 

^tera into the verbal intercourse of the East ■ it is well 
known* ako, that Tippoo carried this weakness to excess 
* «d might bo regarded as a braggart even among orientals. 

}t ia still further known, that on nothing was be fonder of 
bi iggiov , than his power in relation to the English, and 
tlae vengeance which, if provoked by them, he should one 
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-Bft&it TL day inflict. It was, therefore, not incredible, it wa£ highly 
probably that with a view to obtain a more favourable 
reception to his application for leave to enlist soldier lU 
the Isle of France, his agents were instructed to talk vetf 
high, to boast of his enmity to the English, and even hi 9 
power, if well supported by the French, to expel th^ 
from India. Vapour of this kind was a thing too oonu*^. 
in India to excite any particular regard. But it was no fc 
surprising, if it produced on the French Governor a very 
different effect. It was very well known, at the period 
when the Governor-General was called upon to delibei'^ 6 
or to decide without deliberation;, upon the question Jj f 
peace and war, that a high degree of excitability had, by 
the events of their revolution, been conveyed to the niiud^ 
of Frenchmen; and they were almost as much disposed 
to the language of vanity and ostentation as the oriental 9 
themselves: and the only rational conclusion was, that 
the Governor, evidently a very ignorant and foolish in al1 
had been eager to adopt any occasion, however insigt^" 
crvnt, of indulging his propensity for boasting, exaggeration 
and display; that the loose, hyperbolical talk oi India 119 
had been held forth as the momentous language of ^ 
solemn negotiation ; and that two agents for recruits 
soldtors bad been transformed into ambassador^ for the 
purpose of contracting an alliance, offensive and defrtf' 
slvc, between the Sultan of Mysore, and the Republic of 
France* 


But, even should we go so far as to allow the wisdom 
supposing that Tippoo had made an overture of the m^ fc 
serious kind for an alliance offensive and defensive agflh^ 
the English, an important question is stiJI to be ueked 
Did this, in the smallest degree, alter the circumstances ^ 
the English in regard to Tippoo 1 Was their danger, hi 
any respect^ increased ? Would they have been perfect^ 
to remain at peace, had not this overture been made 
If so, in what respect did this overture increase the probfl^ 
bilsty of evil ? It may be affirmed, without any dread 0* 
rslutution, that it produced no effect of that descript* 011 
'whatsoever. In rality, the incident disclosed nothin 
with regard to the mind of Tippoo, which was not "p eT ' 
cctly kaowf:, believed, and acted upon before; namely 
l a eager desire to do mischief to the English, and 
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any power that would embark in the same 
_n, more especially with the French, whose power and 
hatred appeared to offer so great a resource. In fact, the 
incident made a disclosure, which might have been re- 
E^rded as agreeable ; that the connexion between Tip poo 
a nd the French was so trifling, and their mode of iutcr- 
course so very childish and absurd It might have been 
**pected, and it ought to havo been beforehand supposed* 
that a perfect and regular channel of communication was 
opened between them and that their conjoint means of 
^noying the English had been well digested, and perfectly 

Understood* 

But, if this incident disclosed nothing with regard to the 
111113 ds of Tippoo and the French, except that they were 
capable of doing mischief to the English, than might 
before have been reasonably expected, it can hardly be 
supposed, that an overture so loose, indefinite, full of ne¬ 
gligence and mismanagement, could add any thing to the 
Motives of the French for carrying hostilities to India, if 
their circumstances admitted so costly an experiment* 
^ud, lastly, if this overture intrinsically altered nothing, 
j’Rher regard to the dangers of the English, or their 
knowledge of that danger, except by showing that it was 
^ than they might have supposed, was there any thing 
yor that is the last hypothesis) in the state and condition 
thp French nation, at that particular time, which ren- 
^ 0rer l it more likely they should now send an army to 
than at any period since the conclusion of the treaty 
° Seringapataml During the two days between the 18th 
&nd the 2Qfk of June, 1798, in which contracted space the 
f ° Vern °r-Goneral made up his mind, upon the strength 
the incident in question, to attack the sovereign of My- 
instantly ; it may be affirmed, that he bad uo rational 
^’ound for supposing it inure likely that the French 
vvc> utd then make war upon Indio, than it had been at any 
Period since the war between them and England began* It 
^hlently follows, that there was no reason for destroying 
^bpoo, \t this particular moment, which had not existed 
l* Bv cty moment since the commencement of the negotif*. 
for peace, 

the character of the policy which was pursued by 
lQ Governor-General remains to bo determined, by the 
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solution, not of the question whether more reason, 
any preceding period, existed for the destruction of the 
Sultan, hut of the question, whether then sufficient 
existed as well as, if such where the coincidence, at '^ X1 - 
antecedent time. More obscurity rests upon this dctcrr^i 
nation. If it be true, that the Governor-General ought to 
have been guided hy the act of parliament, in ado and p r0 ' 
vidod for the express regulation of his conduct, the 
is not doubtful By that act, all augmentation of territory.; 
and every act of war against an Indian prince, except for 
self-defence, in the case of actual hostilities, was declared 
to be contrary to the interest, and injurious to the hondU- 
of the British nation. It will by impossible to show, t 
the war into which the Governor-General was so cagci o 
plunge, was a war of self-defence, except by such argumch s 
as will show that no war which has a prospect of adding 
to the securities of a nation can ever ba a war of a differ 0 *^ 
sort* If H was proper in the Governor-General to 
the act of parliament with contempt; as the parlies ® 11 
itself soon after declared that it was, by thanking and 

rant violation of that act; » llt 1 


plauding him for his flagrant vivi»wvu ^ vu 14 « — - 
the only question was, whether or not the British inter* * * 
were to be promoted, or the contrary, by the ruin oft 
dreaded foe, the inquiry is more complicated. What ^ 
to be gained was abundantly obvious ; it was the saving c 
the expense, which the maintenance of a force, 
to guard against any chance of evil from his malign^' 
would have required. This expense, if the war by g° od 
fortune had not been so very short, would not porMP 
have equalled the Interest of the money expended by 
war. Ilad this hem the fact* more would have l >e0T l 
lost, it is evident, than gained, by the destruction ot 
Tippoo; for a<j to the mere increase of dominion, indcj^® 
dent of security, that, in the shape of a good, was not ^ 
violently renounced by Lord ^ornington, than by the P»?" 
Hament, and by the nation at large. It was on tlil _ 
foundation, or otherwise it will be difficult to And one, °. 
which, after conquering the dominions of Tippoo, 

CP keeping the whole for the benefit of hie country* ^ 
gave to others an important part, and even urged up^n * * 
^hr&ttas a portion which they rofu d, With re£ flf ^ 
0 what was lost to the British interests by the dest rtlC 
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D fji .., *-poo (for even the power of Tippoo was an evil BOOK VL 
thi its good), it is much less easy to form any chaf. vut ( 

tho\i 6 ^ determinate opinion. While Tippoo existed, —- 

^ “khrattas might he confidently expected to bo much 17£ ^' 

P ‘ r il ta the English, on whom alone they de- 

for assistance against this their greatly dreaded 
v,!n ' tt ™7 Were likely to bo after his destruction, 

\ 6vor y source of apprehension was taken away, 
t}j e ar &ouht of evil might be involved in thus relieving 
11 t p from all dependence upon the English, can¬ 

to cl c ? llrse » he exactly defined The English were able 
fcito lii5 ^ e them when they thought chastisement requb 
hiif C!lse m ‘oht even be supposed, in which Tippoo 
1 3X1 opponent, might have been a confede- 

^ 6 ^he Mali ratios against the English. This mipposb 
wi ’ l r/ 0We7er f obviously confined to one case, that in 
b]*j ° 1 English, renouncing their pacific policy, should 
ev ^ Mahrattaa info a greater dread of unprovoked 
qij hom t^ e ^ugl^b, than they lay under in regard to 
t], 1 ^ 00 ' As affairs were actually situated, the effects of 
Mancipation from the dread of Tippoo soon began to 
thj Fj ai! d the Governor-General foimd himself under 
\v , r necessity of checking their audacity by a 


the contemplation of the facts, made on other oc- 
v] L i c ] ^ au i m pression, correspondent to the inferences 
at i\ ! ElYe here been drawn ; made such an impression, 
1^; °n the minds of the most instructed men in 
^Ith, p 0re m a remarkable document to show. On the 
J %> 1798, a meeting was held of the British infra- 
b ut][ s ^ Calcutta, on the subject of the voluntary oontri- 
Wti^ ^ support of the war against the French, contn- 
denj b promoted with great zeal by all expectants and 
. n k on government, in every part of the British 
. Jt jtoua. To this meeting [treat importance was at- 
a nd ' au ^ the persons highest in their consequence, 
hj t - ^mest in their aspirings, were forward, by the exhi- 
Ro ^ °f their persona, and of their fervour, not to omit 
i h y y & o opportunity of establishing a new title of merit 
e y^s of their "superiors. In this splendid and mi- 
a iml> ly, Advocate-General, Mr, Burroughs 
0 fhe introduotoiy address, at great length, and with 
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.- v ,~r~ bessfc of his eloquence. He introduced in it t,ue 
rV-'fng observations, which constitute an article of evidence, 
of some weight, in determining the questions which arise 
out of the circumstances of that important era. * Every 
man, he said, "at all acquainted with our situation, must 
know that in India we never before were so powerful and 
m unassailable, as at the present moment We have an 
army id finitely stronger, in number and discipline, than 
wo ever bad before m India. We arc without, an enemy 
%vho can venture to attack us, ; and he would assert, that 
there was not a single native who would now even wish to 

qif.'Ss " M - oii ■***» »■#* 

Hut that prince had received such a lesson in the last 

a favourable moment should occur, they ' cre dh?i2*1'* r h !! jf* b< 7 
Uluuritm*, and the proclamation of the 3? S* 10 " lo ^ 

suiM and prenumve, waa ofE?' 

dealgtm. 11 would 1 1 ave been strange pel Icy in hn W 5J r X f *■ iSf 

mint of the latter * lo have repeated the SStadiltv of &ceuni|dis1i- 

in tlit v*r with Hyder, and suffered TiSS 

a forte coaid be organized toappo** him. Stonein3>5J£f be !2S 

hostilities is a more expensive and wiijoua f0T *^S!J 

W-tid-ii .jam jommKl must have ^ mi mlZ Afi! 

prehaMllty is indefinite. It is argued in the w h U *Z* izyst } h * lt 

I»dtoni Leennee Tlppoowaa weak. Was the iSrltlsh U deS t We ™ 

till ho should lie strong; till the negotiations vihljh I?'*™ 1 ™ 1 * thoT1 to 
on wiih France should have brought hhn the cffc-eif Wa * totoltely cftrtftoft 
organized army of lUymoud, nr succours from S,22* evaporation erf the 
have been easy— the latter more practicable thin rmC . ,, i P H f °ttoer would 
irn.iginecL The same charter that landed % Ur** n J?, l^tielans of Calm it® 
IKrtod, in spite of the superiority and vlgiluurc of bbtaJ! " y P l Jit ^ veiy 
rated iu sending to the Sultan a body of oftu era and m.^V’ m| «ht bare op^ 
sources would have t*en made powerfully to comniml , hy , who »e aid hlsrc- 
pwfili of our Indian empire. Tk* co-operation of amioyonce 

beyond a handful of soldiers from the jtfT of Sim S' , Q «> «*»*** 
tun, and formed part of the plan which led to the biv^rf „ e J l ?, nut l ° ti}t ' 
from Biionsparte to Ttpnoo, was well cakuh/wl t .'neon nil ° i fwpt. A Wj* 
the OAvi-rn&nfc of India. There was SL ftnli 

threatenfog Attitude of temaun Shah on thl «onh/we^ r KX^nd Sf 
though the mn ipitt a reasonable subject of donUyet bSitSfic^ 
tumtoidable, «nd they were prudently as well ^ kddly imtlcSd^ lbe 
promptitude and determtoiftm of the UovemoMGeneral Theof c*u'0w ct 
which he adopted concurred entirely with that 11 ioiued by the authUrica in 
I nelimd. as soon as the Information of Tippoo'a proceeding reached the®. A 
let tear front the Secret Committee, of the tthli June. i?y* t to* tracts tbotte- 
t]enwr-Ctenerai t that if he should jndjre that Tlpswo's denims are such na * b0 
Frtnth proclamation reprcKiitl^and that he is maki ; v ^paraiions to act hM ' 
jiFfty, it v-jJl U’ odfiitalAe not to wait far such an attar,k, but to lake the 
fntuiedintu and decisive measure* to carry the war into the eii-my’fl co« ! 

ITio HreitrustaiiCM dMcrtliod to the test prevented tht previous fiilftl®®* 1 !. ! 
‘ Il? ‘r I'-triictiiins. but there Cnn bo no dmiht tiiM wlu.n Win;n,. US H* 1 


Ui^Jr j- i ructions, but there can bo no drmbt that wiion koatflltlos are. ^ 
WftrK Sl1 this biBbrece, eooirer or iatcr miavoldable 


41 * 


■m T—™ ■ u, >w.wr BV»»V* VI <«W1 IUH.VIUIUIW <iand policy, AS |.] 

P ,? 11 ' 1 : 1 ' 1 prescribe* that no time shall be granted to an enemy to re■«“. 

^ Uva WeBejkv TJespotchcs, wJ. h p. 63, &3, 9«* 1 
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as must deter him from any such enterprise BOOK VI. 
£ ain > 5 VCLl could have the aid of France in doing sc. chap, vm. 
" !1 y aid from Europe it was impossible he could have* * - 


Europe it was impossible he could have, 
-,.ing the total want of ships in France, on which 
th I? Cuu hl ho transmitted ; and we know besides, that 
0 English fleets maintained the entire dominion of the 
I .» that our enemies were every day lamenting their 
pry l ^ one sa ^ safety from any of their 

rj./ s * ^ they were ail blocked up by the British navy* 
. ® -*^cnch islands in India had thrown off all connexion 
France, and instead of taking any part against u% 
at , 110 w look to us as friends, to protect them from any 

TBpts which might be made on them by France," s 
0 i hpel 2 cd reluctantly to abandon the design of imm&- 
j 3 i i i vading Mysore, the G ove mor-Ge □ e ral, n ever th c- 

***> rein;wod his orders for assembling the army with the 
^idlest possible delay* In the policy of this measure, the 
I council by no moans concurred* Besides the 

of time necessary for assembling the army, the ex- 
dan^ ^ey ^4 wou ^ be s j° enormous ; and so much 
ti, . w °ukl be unavoidably created of provoking hostili- 

3 ^'. with Tippoo, by vast preparations importing the 
fj. war; that they could not think themselves just i- 

^ 5 ' vil hout a strong representation, in obeying the orders 
Ojv 1 had received,- "Not discouraged,” says th© 

^General, <r hy these suggestions and represents- 
j, f 3 listed on the immediate t ./caution of my or- 

the interval which was required for a^embling 
KotP J Governor-General found employment in ne- 
^ a lu £ with Nizam Alt the dismission of the French offi- 
Mio iIU ^ dissolution of their corps. His minister, to 

, Trip Vm •. Acf* 4T*\.. i i i. + i it c >-i 1 Ti i. .-i Ci F ir Vi a! f u . ■! it*. 


’"‘ity, 
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the business of the state was almost wholly cotn- 
waa a partisan of the English, and well disposed 

i (l, 

Vs| . {.*■ Uepflrt of the hualacsa of this qioctiii#: AsIaHe Annual flogisittr, 
5 Air^nkte, p*3L 

rnJsli.i the lilt* War in Jffyaore, In a Letter fEv.ni an oftVet tn India. 

P JO % M. Wowl Yfiq. M, F. Colony, and late Chkf fctuiWT, Uengai, 
J Ihti , fip^niQr-tioiwnl^ Loiter, ut supra. _ ti , 

*kh v Clonal Bcaisoa savs (Views of Hie origin mi Cimdmt ef the V. ,j- 
too a ul {l^i i- iy the fiprlrrlkeiJjioiis ont'erbiumd from tte design* of Ti ^ 
N4 f tr ,; ^ u certainly, at Uiftl i-erfod, eonsldfcjmtjly hit-miacd fay tfae fawid 
yi’ tov iH (ir g 4 of preparation anil itefct: *•, ..■■■'» ti.e A! --t-’- '/ dlcs- 

to adopt, it very few week# idler lie tuid taken cfiarye t>( tho 


Vol 
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HIST&RX OF BRITISH INDIA 
for the annihilation of the French party ; as soon as 


the 

chap, vim British government ■would consent to replace them h> * 
“—— force adequate to the service which the French perform^ 
J79!?, ^ the protection of the country. The Nizam was not 

together blind to the dangers of placing himself in & 
of helpless dependanco upon a superior power : hu ? 
totally unequal as he knew that he was to the defence 0 
him self against the Makrattas, against the Sultan, ° r 
against the English, it was easy for the minister to con¬ 
vince him that he was safer in the hands of the Engj^ 
than of either of the other two* From the attainment o 
what he regarded as an object of unspeakable importance* 
the dissolution of a French corps in the service , . 
Nizam, Lord Mormngton was far from allowing himself 
he restrained by any dread of offending the M&hr&_ ^ 
the motive by which the mind of his predecessor had _ . 

swayed, His instructions were issued to the acting lvL \ 
dent at Hyderabad, on the 8th of July, to open a neg ilC 
tion with the Nizam: and, on the 1st of 
treaty was concluded, by which four battalions of Bri 
troops were added to tho former two, and the Bn Ll 
government was pledged for tlic protection of the N 1 ^ 
against any unjust demands of the Mahiattaa. The Nh'^ 1 ^ 
on hin part, engaged to disband the French corps in ^ 
service ; to deliver over its officers to the British goVCi J 1 
ment, whenever tho whole of tho British force ab^ 
arrive in his capital ; and to raise the subsidy, which h 
paid for the main to nance of the British troops, 
57,713, to 2,01,425 rupees per month* , 

Though the force which the French officers command 0 
consisted, after all the alarm which it occasioned, of h s " 
than 14*000 men, it was necessary to take prec&nti^ 
against the chance of their resistance, Pending the 
tiation, the additional troops destined for the service ^ 
the Nizam were collected in that part of the CompW^ 
territory which touched upon his frontier; and, on 
loth of October, joined the two former battalions ^ 
derabad Fortunately for the schemes of tlie ^ 0 ^ r! y C e 
GtjiiercJ, Raymond, whose Clients and great Bdm 1 ' 

Blight have teen formidably everted for the prefer 

«b hi power, had died a few months before; and a s *' r . 
for ascenchmcy had introduced great animosity and 
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^FREXCII CORPS dismissed 

I on 3«to the corps* Not only tlie Nizam, blit oven the FGOK VJ t 
lhT*}? V H mac ^ wavered, however, and drew back, when ctTAP ' V1, 

lx ^ e Gllter p r ise came to the verge of execution. In so little -* 

Waa ttds dreaded corps really held by the 

l\x! 1Sil °®‘ cer * w ^° commanded the .six subsidiary batta- 
de^I ? he did not hesitate to take a decisive step* JJo 
j m C ar ^ hh determination, unless the Nizam came to tho 
niak^ resolution of fulfilling his engagements, to 
an l ^ m ? ttac3i 011 tIie ^renoh cam P with his own forces, 
as j ? roe ^ m want of faith in the Nizam’s government 

^ 110 cause of all the consequences which n^|ht ensue, 
-^proclamation was soon after sent to the French camp, 
t n ° u ncin^ the discharge of the officers, and declaring it 
easou ht the soldici’9 to obey them. The soldiers were 


^cady i n a state approaching to mutiny- The disorders 
, 0vv proceeded to greater violence ; and the officers were 
tuprj sorted by their men* In this helpless situation, tho 
whioh at the time did not contain above 11,000 men, 
e rest of the corps being on a distant detachment, was 
grounded by tho whole of the British battalions, and a 
j ?° n § l3 ody of tho Nizam’s horse, The men, upon a pro- 
' ° °1 their pay, and continuance of service, laid down 
vith Lrms; the arrest of tho officers was accomplished 
fri ^ ^ cu lty or danger, Notwithstanding the un* 
citS - Passions which Frenchmen at tins moment cx- 
^ ■ 1X1 the breast of the Governor-General, he was careful 
y e , UMlre to the individuals who had fallen into his po^er, 
ai generosity of treatment which a gallant mind is over 
Prompted to bestow. Their property, together with such 
^ ilv ara as were duo to thorn by the Nizam, were secured 
i° + ^ e *r use ; they were conveyed to Calcutta, under every 
ls KMg onc6 compatible with the security of their persons ; 
atlr l on their arrival in England, the Governor-General 
Provided that they should not be treated a3 prisoners 
°f war, but transported to their country without deten¬ 
tion,* 

, 1 Lett ->■ fifths Core rntr-Oswral to tho Court of DCre tori, dated Slit Sfov* 
PriatoAnBcSrs. utanm P-«* HaWaWi Sketch, p- *30—24^ ]Jc*t- 
its (1 sin that the ret ret wm well kept; itwt the caum of pending tlio 
t,e m< liioeiu Awn Gttntoor ra Hyderabad wasiv* m ^ known to the man i- 
M'-tv of >|, ul . mA tlu ,t me tnteJIlifttjne the mmdiilaUoH of the Irench 

2*1* CdiKE, fry snrnriw ilihsu the English of CdMttta mid Madras. N, t«Us u a 
t3,m melryndswerelnsnclia&tatoM to regard the iraiisarton as a 
mitster-r^leee of wlluy-— 

l he jcvu ,-t :£ Iscj>i, tm it Is not correct Eo w> that It Was act C^imm- 
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The chances ofgoodorevil from the Makrattas, also,forced 
ckafi vul them selves upon the attention of the British government ; 

- and negotiations were carried on at Foonah, at the same 

17S&. time with tliofcc, which, at Hyderabad, were conducted to 
an Issue deemed so exceedingly favourable. The negotia¬ 
tions, however, attempted with the Mahmttas, produced 
not equal results. The substance of the treaty negotiated 
at Hyderabad was communicated to the Feshwa, both be 
fore and after its conclusion. And at both periods,’* 
says the Governor-General to the Court of Directors, “he 
expressed his entire approbation of the nature and ten 
deucy of the new engagements, as well in their operate 
upon the interests of the Mabratta empire, as upon th- •’ 
of the Nizam. 5 " 1 On the other hand, Sir John Mas¬ 
says, “ The pleasures taken at Hyderabad were regulai '} 
communicated to the Feshwa; but that prince, either iu- 
lluoncod by his weak councilors, or acting under the con¬ 
trol of Dowlufc Kao Sindiab, obstinately continued to with¬ 
hold his formal consent to any acknowledgment of the 
right of the British government to arbitrate in his disputes 
with the court of Hyderabad.’ 5 * Of course, it may be said, 
the Governor-General knew best. It may also, however, 
with equal certainty be said, that ho had the greatest 
temptation to lay on a colour; that if none except 
agreeable consequences were supposed to flow from his 
measures, the favour of his employers would be enhanced i 
that from tins species of art, which had been amply prac¬ 
tised by his predecessors, Lord Mom log ton must havf 
been a man far superior to his predecessors to stand alway. 
exempt; and that of those expedients for a colour, th 
two letters which have just been quoted appear to prt - 
sent us with instances* In the first place, when mention 
is made of the time which would be required for assen * 


ukaiert to El to Government of Madras, of which General Harris was tampon 
lily tin? hWuL The intautkm wad made known to him by u despatch ill th 
tfcerotdeportment In July. Wellesley Despatches,, i. 1&L Nor fa it true, ihr. 
it was not known to miy but the Government, tor Uunro, In a tetter 
St-pt. IT90, says, H Thd Mykoi hits, either of hint-Hf,ov by Ihv interterenw 1 tJ 

!.jl' •: -r- i," .. nt. i.-.v.-civc ’ .. -i, ti uf breakingthem (Raymond 

rtntc) alw flier, or, at le ist, of disbanding u'l the corps that are su&pi&cwd t 
bejji^f amici' French Influence* A «Eroii|> douebtaem bivi btcu formed at Gir i 
l/Air to mnrch in ca*e of noceiitly to Hyderabad. The sooner they move, » 
letter; tar rut time ought (n he lost tn dtatroyln^ this party, tohuiUle tc » 
In-tni-bitN in the Uecon. LWsl. 20S,—W. 

1 Letter, msupra, panig, 2 |. * Malcolm’* Sketch, p, 241, 
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of the Carnatic, no mention whatsoever is 
the disapprobation expressed by the Madras 
council. In the nest pi nee, when the execution Is de¬ 
scribed of the measures taken lor the destruction of the 
French corps in the service of tho Nizam* tho reluctance 
exhibited by the Nizam* when the crisis arrived, is not 
°hly covered with silence, but with a language which im¬ 
plies uninterrupted alacrity and zeal. Beside the difficulty, 
in such a situation as that of Sir John Malcolm* of remain¬ 
ing long ignorant of such a general and important fact* 
ho consequences also tally with his representation ; for 
1 the efforts of the Governor-General to draw the Mah- 
, das into an intimate connexion with him* totally fail L 
'Vd again ; as Sindiah, not the Pcskwa, was at this time 
‘Saiominftnt over the Mahratta councils, the assent of the 
Foshwa had little value; and if presented to people Igno¬ 
rant of tho state of tho facts, as equivalent to that of the 
Mahratta power* was only calculated to produce deception* 
It scums to be affirmed, from private information, by Co¬ 
lonel Wilks, that both Sindiah and tln^Wiwa, under alarm 
at the symptoms of ambition which at this moment distin¬ 
guished the movements of the British power* were actuated 
by favourable dispositions towards the sovereign of Mysore ; 
but Smdiah was afraid to take a positive step, on account 
of his dominions in the North, which the English had an 
army ready to invade ; and the Peshwa beside the immi¬ 
nent danger to which the hostility of the English would 
expose him, had no liberty to act but as Smdiah directed. 
The Governor-General, accordingly, when at last he found 
that assistance from the Mahrattas was not to be obtained* 
encouraged by the probability that h© would receive uo 
opposition* resolved to proceed in his warlike operations 
without them. 1 


m ,9 
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1 Hist. Sketches, iii. 3Cl-.li)6.- M- Wo have now isstfurai w. tin; whale of 
the instrai tSoita addressed by Lord ifornlnrkm to Col - I'alnjar, the B evident at 
Foottfth, and are tibia to see tiow much of Ui« statements on which the red&> 
ttons Lu tiie icxi ore FaundftiLare not-urct^ Tim tinnier aitttoicbrrocfc the kttfer 
ccn'.AfltiyntlT, are inapplicable, Hi'- ee auction of the French brigade was 
eomiDtuikOlW L> tbc ©OUT* of FonnaJi only when a bad actually tek-n pJactj, 
Bt^pntches i il® The consent of the Peahwa to the roo^suro was never 
«s itod, ami' could not thereft»rt H w UhtaM What wu j?r-ipwed and i i 

woe, tha csmblNhirtent of ft subsidiary Foret? at PwobJi. Reside Uu> 
Jealousy awakened by tkH proposition, the Pfctfiwa win ulnrint* I at the apparent 
■ intuition oi tlw> British Government to compoHhv re Bratton of Uana Fuma- 

vohq to hia lnbbiormlfiKK'tioiifl. bt^jJatehO-V- 11$. 123, SIM* & AlthougtL 

no shortly afterwards became reconciled to him. So Capt. Grant observes 
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BOOK VI- On the 18th, of J une, the Secret Committee of the Court 

chap. viii. of Directors wrote from England to the Governor-General 
in Council, that they had just received from his Majesty’s 
^ ministers information of a large armament which had 
sailed from Toulon on the mh of the preceding month ; 
and that amid the various conjectures respecting its des¬ 
tination, it was not conceived impossible that India might 
he the object of attack, by way of the Red Sea, orbits 
coast, after conquest of Egypt ; “or even; 1 the Directors 
add, u by the Black Sea, or by Russora. His Majesty's 
immslers/’tkey continue, “have therefore informed us 
that immeuk.te measures will be taken for a considerable 
augmentation of the European force in the East Indies : 
you may expect that not less than 4000 seasoned and 
disciplined troops, and perhaps a larger number, may bo 
sent to the Company ? s settlements with all possible expe¬ 
dition, part of which will, we trust, reach India not many 
months after the receipt of this despatch 1 

It was not before the 18th of October, that the Governor- 
General first received authentic intelligence of the expedi¬ 
tion from Toulon, and the invasion of Egypt $ when his 
preparations against Tippoo were approaching maturity. 
The constituted authorities in England, under impression 
of the danger which the invasion of Tndia by so great an 
army would produce, gave directions to the Governor- 
General, to make war upon Tippoo, if he appeared to be 
actually accumulating the means of seconding invasion by 
the French. They seem not to have regarded the pro¬ 
clamation at the Mauritius as satisfactory evidence of any 
such design ■ of which they express themselves in tho 
following words' “We are unable to judge, whether this 
proclamation be in reality what Its import declares to be; 
or intended merely as a feint with a view to embroil us 




“ r ^° ri d^irc TMtf evinced by the English to g**nt him a sutsldhuy 
fcro , < which he had before .jj^pllc-ci for in ^alnj j thtur frequent jvcominuinliL- 
liDJi-i to r^fiLitate Nana Femarete In the mmlatry, ami to remote Simlkh from 
PoenaJi, led Hfiijgti If;;-', vhotc Wow* ami hi Form at ion wero boumirh hy narrow 
to supp .in that the whole v,»u u ei the detested Jiasiu, the o&* 

jpi oiest dreaded, end therefore ftfipcmattl in tiis mind. Sl^ltr* U 1st. III. IG5. 
A " J ’I- aKheir^h lit; ulimiAiely woftOrlNd hy Tippoo, and perewuh 1 l?y Sindinli 
t'j withhUd likfl ■ e- m thi.v isnie he pledged hmibell TjiXUi Tally tv ctt- 

ti’Mte U L « coudttieiu of < itLijniinutei]^ eui», tut ► usd, «« U»« iHttsirett tfawar 
yrlili lippoo, promised to cflord him his aid. Hid. m.—W. 

1 Printed utsupra, Xe. I . 
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^ And they marked out unambiguous pro- BOOK TL 

for war, as the circumstancs by which the judg- chap, viu. 
mont of their subordinates in India ought to he determined. —~— 
“ ^ is highly improbable/' they say, ° that Tippoo should 
have entered into any league with the French, without 


i some apparent preparation, on his part, of a hostile 
nature, in furtherance of their designs. If such shall * 
have been the case, it would be neither prudent nor politic 
to wait for actual hostilities on his part” Preparation 
for war, in the only sense which cun hero he applied, is 
such an augmentation, or such a disposition, of the instru¬ 
ments of war, as, to some considerable degree, is both 
unusual, and increases the danger of the suspecting state. 

That any such augmentation or disposition of the instru¬ 
ments of war had taken place on the part of Tippoo, no 
evidence was ever produced; while evidence to the con¬ 
trary appears in abundance. 1 Even with tho permission 
which the alarm of the French expedition extorted from 
the Directors, they thought proper to enjoin that in resort¬ 
ing to hostilities, “the utmost discretion ,s should be 
used; <f that we may not” they say, “ be involved in a 
war in India, without the most inevitable necessity”— 

That inevitable necessity existed, or any necessity at tdl, 
will not easily, after the first impartial exposition of the 
facts, be again alleged The war might be advantageous, 
or it might be not advantageous. But tho word must bo 
used in an extraordinary sense, if it ever bo denominated 
necessary. 


1 'Mt was supposed/ 1 (says Colonel EcatTOT;, p, 37) “ Unfit 1 Lppno SuJU&n'n 
army had S&ffered estbimally, both in number* and discipline, Muoe tlm fo*d 

war; his tiniiii' >'fl were in disorder; lile itmnciia irefr perpteaed by qlstordtiitC 
Opinions; and his spirits flejtmted anti broken \>y Hits Msappotatewnr of Mi 
hopes of French i&ttantie# ; by the retreat of /eirmuu Shu-*; by the failure ■ i 
Ills intrigue* At tho coart* of Focmati and Hyderabad : and by tho unewunpled 
vigour, Alacrity, »sd os tent of our military preparations." mf TipfHh'Siiltaiin's 
field amf (he s*ys p. 201* 4 ‘ wiu estimated at 47,170 flghHhc men.*—3J, 

CM. BcuUMfl »rguts only upon “ snppoelLion/ but, nocurilhbtnmliDg the 
assertion of the text, them Is specific evidence that the Mr -tn of fippin) had 
bet-a lamnu-n'od, and were in. such a portion usrankrL’ritheiH capable oMwing 
directed at once to military' aget™*^ 0 * Til* Sultans whole force amounted 
to |.c:ween 70 mid SQ.0U0 juom ; of these, about 30,( Hi were In th rin^.mitam, 
and Its itniiitHliate eov&tms t tho whole were hi a stole nf twtlrtty tad effici¬ 
ency, provided with guns, and baggage. and carriage carle. Tippoo was, no 
doubt, Induced to hesitate, by hi* dJsiijipQlatment a* v the aticnrar he t t- 
pec ted from the French. but hi intriguer at Foonah did tu t fh.il, and tlik 
Buroe consolation See Abstract of the present State of ftppoa Sultan, by 
Capt, Malcolm, Welle: ley Despatches, Appo<tv6&I; aJ=o A paper of iiUelH^cncs 
from Lord Clives, p. 361.—W. 
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On the last day of October, that is, in less than a 
rtnight after he was informed of the invasion of Egypt, 
——— tho Governor-General received intelligence of the destine- 
1798 . tion of tho French fleet by Sir Horatio Nelson, at the 
mouth of the Nile, Notwithstanding this decisive event ; 
“ I did not,” he says, t£ relax any part of the naval or 
# military preparations which had been commenced under 
my orders ; — being still uncertain of the fate of the 
French army in Egypt, and ignorant whether an additional 
force might not have been intended to co-operate with it 
in India, by the ordinary passage round the Cape of Good 
Hope.” 1 The chance of the invasion of India* from either 
quarter, will not at the present moment be regarded as 
having been very great* It will not come up to the de¬ 
scription of ydiat constituted an u inevitable necessity” 
for going to war with Tippoo. 

“The immaturity, however,” says Sir John Malcolm, 
“ of the Satan’s plans, formed, in Lord Welleslvy's opinion, 
the strongest reason for m immediate attack upon his 
possessions: but the delay, which was likely to occur in 
assembling the army on the coast of Coromandel, which 
had been reduced to a very low establishment, and was in 
a very divided and unequipped state, obliged him to alter 
it [ and he made no communication whatever to Tippoo 
Sultaun on the subject of his proceedings, till tho military 
preparationboth at Madras and Bombay, were complete ; 
and tho alliance with the Nizam had not merely been 
restored, but rendered so efficient, as to secure the full 
application of the resources of that Prince in aid of the 
common cause,” s 

During all the time of these remarkable proceedings, it 
is singular that Tippoo was either without the means,' or 
without the inclination, of making any considerable addi¬ 
tion to his habitual state of equipment for wav, and, with 
and appe ranee of insensibility to all that surrounded him 
forbore oven to remonstrate against the accumulation 
which was goi ng forward of tho instruments of his destruc¬ 
tion,- When the beginning of November arrived, tho 

‘ l’Huted papgjm, utnupra, No, S. 

! Malctflta** Sketch, p, 2 &L 

Tha lumimri-i erf TippcKt, ns iras been shown in the Ijm 4 ntite, ffl an un~ 
wmn.VM v: -rtion. .VIj- ima strengthening hmedf, both In hi* laflUftrv 

srrtjl and by BOg&tJttfon with the Mah/atlo*. IIlcj pr6p6rjtCy^ 




fo 
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T1PP00 THREATENED. 

eje^noT-Oen era! thought tho opportunity was now 
favourable to exhibit his complaints. On tho Sth of 
that month, lie addressed a letter to the Sultan, in which 
the expressions were conciliatory, rather than hostile, but 
m which he informs him of the connexion which he was 
aware had been formed between him and the French, 
il Whom you know,” says he, “ to be the inveterate ene¬ 
mies of the Company, and to be now' engaged in an unjust 
war with tho British nation. 17 He then gives him a lecture 
on Fromcli principles ; which will he appealed to hereafter 

a monument of the times. “ It appears not ” he adds, 
u either necessary or proper, that I should any longer con¬ 
ceal from you the surprise and concern with which 1 per¬ 
ceived you disposed to involve yourself in all the ruinous 
consequences of a connexion, which threatens, not only to 
subvert the foundations of friendship between you and 
the Company, but to introduce, into the heart of your 
kingdom, the principles of anarchy and confusion; to 
shake your own authority; and to destroy the religion 
which you revere.” On the disposition of the Company 
to preserve inviolate the obligations imposed by the rela¬ 
tion of amity and peace, the Governor-General cited the 
remarkable instance which had recently occurred; of a 
district of country to which, though possessed by the 
Company, the Sultan laid claim, and of which, his right 
having been ascertained by arbiters mutually chosen, 
restitution bad been made. As tho result of these pre- 
msses, the Governor-General proposed to send to him a 
British officer, whom he already knew, to communicate to 
him, on the part of the English, and of the Bteshwa and 
Nkam, their allies, the plan which, in their opinion* was 
calculated “ to remove all existing distrust and suspicion, 
and to establish peace and good understanding on tho most 
durable foundations/ 41 

Of the terms which, at different periods, the Governor- 
General was disposed to allow Tippoo Sultaun, he himself 
has given a very instructive history, in his letter to the 



17£H. 


agaiiHii him,, conlSnBd to Hie of the Madras army, wort n^t of 

4 Duturv it, jnjpjr,. auT particai!tr alarm, tit to coll for nmo * tiicv 

emtrtjty defensive'—W. 

. nettry from Lord Momlngton to Tippoo Sultan, printed papers, ut supra* 

p M - Bwpaujbea \ 3 jr. — w. 
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of Director*, under date the 3rd of August) 1790A 
chap, viu. What was the extent of his views iu relation to the 


attack which he was so eager to make, immediately after 
1,09 ‘ he fire* received intelligence of the foolish proclamation 
at the Isle of France, he has no where disclosed - Whoa 
ho found the execution of this design impossible, and how 
« much time it would require to put the army in a con¬ 
dition for action, he would* he says, have been “ contented 
w ith any adjustment which offered a reasonable prospect of 
detaching Tippoo from his connexion with the French 
and that, «in the arrangement which then occurred to 
him, his views were limited to the establishment of per¬ 
manent residents, on the part of the Company, and of 
the allies* at Seringapatam* to the dismission of all the 
French then in the Sultaun’a service, and to the perpetual 
exclusion of the French from his armies and dominions.” 

Before preferring these demands* ho first, however, 
deemed it politic to place the armies iu a posture for 
action ; and to take measures for lessening the chances of 
evil, as well as improving the chances of good, at the 
hand* of the Nizam and the Mahrattns. The month of 
November had thus arrived before he w sm ready to make 
libs first communication. But* at that time the French 
had invaded Egypt, which appeared to increase the dan¬ 
ger of the English dominion in India: on the other 
bund, th 1 military preparations of the English were 
advancing to maturity on a great scale, the French party 
at Hyderabad was destroyed, the resources of the Nizam's 
country were, by th© late arrangement, placed at the dis¬ 
posal of the Company’s servants, and the English now- 
had power to enforce whatever demands they might think 
proper to advance. The Gove mor- Gen era], therefore, 
resolved not to content himself with the terms which, 
without having communicated them* he Would have 


'See the paper* rd.'itimr to East India Affairs, printed byoMerofihe Housa 
Of Oujimons in the year L8CM>. 

3 Kyn-ocqcialiiu,^ with docWrioab h not frEiniYaknt to ima-exiftc&rti. 
rT , .? nrt5Sn ^ T<rft,JS vlpws > ln\m proposed plan of lnim«J3*le atim k* truro rtfr* 
Ly 1 ™ »v Hiiti in the a>UHorEtiefr tn Riband. tiU main was to compel 

J n p to eedt* his territories in Mmhkir, to ns to cut off liU ctonnitinlcatlon 

, ' l4 ‘ 1 • yat ami the Frcaoltt to iwt *roiw him iadt vi:y- t .uL,,r- fj r t j, a 

ijitwniieji of the jitinasneiir, and to inpjst imtui hi* receiving an Enelish Resident 

X 1 :9$»>- ,}«■■■■■■■ «* Thw ***.«. n. To n^,L. hi m 

tL (Lo*1 1,1 : tMiwntwo InuolnoM, :i, isiiolicci 

the u xi, find It u Jtiitjy minimal that they worn nut eJttfaTafjant.“-W + 






GG^EliNOR-GENERA l’S DEMANDS* 

s^cient for all necessary purposes before. If, Bl 
boAvevefj tlie real ground, of the war was not the love of chap, vm, 



conquest which was so fervently disclaimed, but the 
chance of danger from the power of Tippoo, as was the 
grand pretence, the new degree of security which had 
accrued to the Company was a reason, not for war, hut 
peace. The additional chance of invasion, by the presence 
m Egypt of the French, presented, as far as it went, 
a demand for additional security. But that chance was to 
he weighed, and its value ascertained. Except to ati eye 
surrounded by the mists of ignorance or passion, which 
saw its object hideously enlarged, it could not appear to 
he great. Besides, as the British government would not 
long remain without a grand effort to expel tho enemy 
from Egypt, the Company might have quietly rested on 
its guard, without incurring the mkehiovous expenditure, 
not to speak of any more of the detestable consequences 
of actual war, at least for a little time, till they understood 
what was the result of the measures adopted against the 
invaders of Egypt, and whether a few months would not 
set India free from any danger on account of tho French. 
However, the terms, beyond which the Governor-General 
did not think as yet of proceeding, were not extravagant. 
Besides the conditions first meditated, he meant to de¬ 
mand the oesshm of Canaro, a maritime province on tho 
Western coast, which appeared to facilitate the communi¬ 
cation of Tippoo with tho French but to allow him an 
equivalent in some other quarter distant from the coast. 
This, then, in tho opinion of the Governor-General, who 
now felt, himself in a condition to enforce any demand, 
and whose apprehension from French invasion, and tho 
rooted enmity of Tippoo, was then at its height, was all 
tho security, as against Tippoo, which the British int erests 
really required. If nothing followed to create occasion for 
more security, every addition which was made to the 
sacrifices exacted of tho hated foe, was made either in the 
spirit uf revenge, or from the love of conquest ; for no 
other solution remains. 

The Governor-General professes, and with all the marks 
of sincerity, his expectation to have been, that Tippoo, 
overawed V the discomfiture of the French fleet in 
Egypt, by the ascendancy of the English at Hyderabad, 
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^ , *. the strength of the English army, and an English fleet on 
tiii. the coast of Malabar, would accede to the terms which ho 


-- meant to propose, and that the calamities of war might 

1787, s till b e avoided. For the purpose of accelerating mea¬ 
sures, whether of a pacific or hostile description, he 
thought it expedient to be near the scene, and in a letter 
dated the 10th of December, acquainted the Sultan with 
his intention of repairing shortly to Madras, Ho arrived 
on the 31st of the same month, and found waiting for him 
an answer from Tippoo. 

In the letter of the Sultan, the expressions were not 
Jess pacific than those of the Governor-General. He de¬ 
clares the highest satisfaction at the naval victory gained 
on the coast of Egypt by the English over the French ; 
the former of whom he describes as possessing almost 
every virtue, the latter every vice. The charge which 
had been urged by the Governor-General, of soliciting & 
hostile connexion with the French, he endeavours to 
answer thus j u In this Sircar (state) there is a mercantile 
tribe, who employ themselves in trading by sea and land. 
Their agents purchased a two-masted vessel, and having 
loaded her with rice, departed with a view to traffic. It 
happened that slie went to the Mauritius, from whence 
forty persons, French, and of a dark colour, of whom ten 
or twelve were artificers, and the rest servants, came hero 
in search of employment. Such as chose to take sendee 
were entertained, and the remainder departed beyond the 
confines of this Sircar: and the French, who are full of 
vice and deceit, have perhaps taken advantage of the de¬ 
parture of the ship to put about reports with the view to 
ruffle the minds of both Sircars. 1 ' He then made protes¬ 
tation of his earnest desire to preserve and to strengthen 
the bands of peace between himself and the Company; 
described his own occupations as all in the highest degree 
pacific; and added, 11 In this case, the allusion to war in 
your friendly letter, and the following passage, namely, 
that prudence required that both the Company and th* ir 


aMUtt should adopt certain mmmtoe > r f precaution and sdf- 
d?fcn \, have given me the greatest surprise/* As the 
proposition of wending to Idm a deputy, and opening a 
negotiation, appeared to imply, that new sacrifices were 
to bo exacted of him, he appealed to the existing treaty, 






0 S LETTER DEEMED EVASIVE. 

the proper and adequate adjustment of the 
•nghte'ttnd interests of the contract! ug parties; and said, 
fC I cannot imagine that means more effectual than these 
can be adopted, for giving stability to the foundations of 
friendship and harmony, promoting the security of states, 
or the welfare and advantage of all parties,” 1 This letter 
the Governor-General regarded as marked by prevarication 
and falsehood, in respect to his intercourse with the 
French ; and by criminal evasion, in regard to the mode¬ 
rate and amicable proposition for opening a negotiation. 
Ho replied, accordingly, by a loiter, dated the Oth of 
January, 1709, in which ho described the embassy to the 
Isle of Frauee ; and explicitly declared, that the now en¬ 
gagements into which he affirmed that Tippoo hail thus 
entered with the enemies of the allies, required a new 
arrangement for their security. He recommended that 
only one day should be taken to reply to this letter; in¬ 
timating that dangerous consequences might result from 
a greater delay.' That time might not he wanting for the 
campaign before the commencement of the rains, was the 
motive which impelled the Governor-General to hasten; 
and, beside the established practice, and inveterate habits 
of Oriental courts, the same circumstance afforded a strong 
motive to the Sultan to make use of every expedient for 
delay. 


Iho end of January approached, and an answer from 
the Sultan had not yet arrived. This was interpreted 
contempt and obstinacy* It is even aligned as proof of 
more determined enmity than was previously supposed. 
Tlie army was now in < ri ^ On tbest grounds/* says 

the Go vernor-Genoral, “towards the close of the month of 
January, 1799, my intention w;^ to have required from 
Tippoo Sultauu, in addition to the terms already stated, 
the payment of a considerable sum of money, as an hi¬ 
de i.yn ideation for the oxpii:, .< to which hi* hostile and 
treacherous conduct had subjected the allies* 8 


1 Printed papers, ut supra, No. indostin% No, 4. 

5 Ibid. No. Dofpftithes, i. 3&4. It h ussciiltal : -r mirk*nt the 

on wTiii li on Immediate reply It insisted mi is Tippt a's coinxut [r> 
rftvvi ( tho Elijah en*oy*—W. 

Uc:trr fruDj tht ^orertaor-ttenfral to the Court trf I/i rectors, dati .1 3rd 
um t i\t rrnrj.— M- &n the of JwiunrY luiv; wtw luiUlc : l- ( | 

I^jrd M.jrnlngtori to Tipiwjo SiilKiti, forwiwdiii# tu Win otir from the Km. 
Ittror of Turk.-y, “ warning tba Sultan a euwir.wion with tin- French, 
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B0Q3i p: Before the 3rd of February, Lord Mcmington received 
oSap, viii. intelligence that Xippoo had had prepared two native 

—-- vakeels, who, together with one of the French officers who 

im had arrived from the Isle of France, were waiting 
at Trauquebar, to embark on a mission to the Executive 
directory of France, This cannot he regarded as a very 
extraoraiimiy: proceeding in a prince whoknew that a vast 
army had been levied against him before any complaint 
had been preferred, or so much as an explanation asked, 
of his conduct; and might by himself have been repre¬ 
sented, with surely not less plausibility than, by the JCng- 
lisli, their preparations for attack, as a proceeding purely 
defensive, and imperiously called for by the dangeis with 
which he was conspicuously threatened, 1 At this time, 
however, the Governor-General determined to suspend all 
negoti diem imtjj the united forces of the Company and 
their allies should, to use his own expressions, “have made 
such an impression on the territories of Mysore, as might 
give full effect to cur just representations ” 3 

On the 3rd of February, his Lordship despatched his 
commands to General Hams, to enter the territory of 
Mysore, with the army which had been assembled at 
Velore, and to General Stuart to co-operate with the Bom¬ 
bay army from Malabar \ while at the same time he gave 
intimation to the allied courts, and the British admiral 
on the coast, that he now considered the Company as at 
war with Tippoo Sultan 

Another addition was now made to the severity of the 
terms, From this time nothing less was to he exacted of 
the Sultan, than a cession of his maritime provinces in 
perpetuity to the English; an equal territory un their 


and extorting him to reuottnee all toter*ounw with them/* oflbrijsi f aim lbs 
medtokm tin; Porte in case of any ain^nrement Urtwi^ Tipjwo and the 
English. Lord llonti^gtoo iii.im ujpzd Tippoo the neeojTtiin of Ml am- 
ha*aador " who will l*e empowered to conclude Use deflate iroti^eTtii'at of all 
■t ffemi«* r between the Multan and the ullk'S, Ilia condition of art amw** 
therefore ’* it: onedayy had not been Insisted on. In fan, the prcipti&irtoft to 
^niil im uiid^eaadet bad hoeii ihritu reflected, mid so nujifiawtr had arrived l>y 
Ihfc <jf Jdmtsiy, th« object* of thi_> Sulfa n run 2d not bdmlaundentood, H 
wa^ r npn ^£} m Eir>tielRation of tt-U pidi-’v. and with a view to defi-nt it, that 
U'eC rndnwr'GtniBrfli directed the flm movements to be made, Despatch**, 

\ U w rt - ui (hi y r»to a proof that he sought to repel these dattgen by force, 
not avert them by rant 1 Uiloi]. — W, 

LoUtr, 20t h Hurt \ , llbU f ij; jupm. 







about 

- , --- *-^«ahalf citaf. viu. 

1 ^P 130 ^ ^ ut j in the second place, if any decisive ad™ ——— 
van age -mould bo obtained in the field, or the war should 
e advanced to the opening of the batteries upon Seringa* 
pa am, the General was not to content himself with 

5 ^ a ^ie cession of one whole half of the territories 
of which the Sultan was in possession at the commence¬ 
ment of the war, the relinquishment of all claim to any 
ol the places on the frontiers of the Company and their 
allies, about which there was any dispute, and the pav- 
mciit of two crores of sicca rupees. The dismission of 
^ Europeans belonging to any country at war with tbu 
English, the renunciation of all connexion with the French, 
an engagement never to retain any individual of that 
nation in his service, or even to permit him to reside 
within his dominions, to receive at his court a permanent 
ambassador from each of the allies, to keep with each of 
them an ambassador of his own, and to give up certain 
forts and hostages as security for the execution of the 
treaty: these were ait idea common to this, with the 
former catalogue of terms. 1 

On the 13th of February, the Governor^General received 
a letter from Tippoo, in which, after acknowledging the 
receipt of his letters, he desires, as lie is going upon a 
hunting excursion, in which he frequently indulged, that 
he would send the deputy (about whom his friendly pen 
hud repeatedly written), slightly attended. This cement* 
p 1] ch was sufficiently cold and ungracious, the Governor- 
general describes, as reluctant and insidious; and he 
answered it by referring him to General Harris, to whom 
ull his communications were now to be addressed* This 
answer was even transmitted through that One ml, who 
bud orders to forward it to the Sultan on the same day on 
iviiich the army should pats the frontier. 

The army, now assembled at Yelore, exceeded SZl.),0OQ 
whereof '1G35 were cavalry, and 4381 Europeans: it 
joined, before the commencement of its march, by 
*be whole of the British detachment serving with the 
6500 strong, by almost an equal number of the 

r 1 Inckn 1 ^ A, mA ft. of tin? Oor.*Gen.'s Letfer to the Commas tf CP 4 D . 

Oalctf 22nU Jntiuar}*, 1799.-11. Seo Aha DespAlc1i-.*s, L 4M._w. 
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izam '3 infantry, including a portion of Sepoys lately 
commanded by tie French, but now by British officers, 
and a largo body of cavalry ; w an army/' than which, says 
the Governor-General, one “more completely appointed, 
more amply and liberally supplied in eve 17 department, 
or more fiei-fect in its discipline, and in the acknowledged 
experience, ability, and Keal of its officers, never took the 
field in India,” The army of the western coast, equal in 
excellence, assembled at Cananore, under General Stuart, 
amounted to 6420 fighting men, of whom IG17 were 
Europeans : and a force, described as considerable, but of 
which the amount is not specified, under Colonels Read 
and Brown, were to join or co-operate with the Com¬ 
mander-In-Chief from the southern districts of the Car¬ 
natic and Sly sore. All this was directed against the 
chieftain of Mysore^ who, six years before, was stripped of 
one half of his dominions; and left >n possession of a 
territory yielding a re venue of little more than a or ore of 
rupees, or one million sterling ; while the revenue of the 
Anglo-Indian government alone, without speaking of that 
of its ally, exceeded nine millions. What a mass of talent 
the petty prince of a petty country must have been sup¬ 
posed to possess! ' 

The army of Bombay, under the command of General 
Stuart, marched from Cananbjfe on the 21 st of Fcbiiiary ; 
it arrived at the head of the Poodieherrum Ghaut on the 
25th of the same month ; and took post at Seedapore and 
Seedasere, on the 2nd of March, where it both protected 
the large supplies which had been collected in the district 
of Coorg, and could readily communicate with the main 
army as it approached to Seringapatam. General Parris 
entered the Mysore territory on the fith of March, aud 
commenced his operations by the reduction of several 
forts upon the frontier; of which none madri any con¬ 
siderable resistance ; and some made no resistance at all. 

At the time when the British General passed tho 


1 H The tftloftea of the Marquis Cornwallis {pays •A. Beateon, i. >373 Eiad 
greally fudliuited any future plan of operaijun {i&afni& the power tx f 

By diminishing hit r- jutirw\ nth* fntreft'iliuf far oira, they hud 
T^Hthi a twflfitld effect. Ami die extension of oar frantic by the addition 
of the itarflutnuil anil Satom district ’ and a thorough knowledge of tuodo- 
fentoi o! Scringapotz-na, and of the r&ates kodtng td that city, waxeeGtoidorod 
at that moment an advantages-^ 






BOMBAY ARMY ATTACKED 

easC4rn-froaUer of Mysore, Tippoo was supposed to be 
g11 camped in the vicinity of Hadooiv abd was expected to 
inovo in the direction of Bangalore, for tho purpose of 
opposing the progress of the army. Having succeeded in 
raising this expectation, he left his camp near Senapatam, 
on the 2StU of February, taking with him the principal 
V lt arm F; au d 011 the morning of the 5th of 

i larch, a large encampment was observed by General 
‘Inert, forming between him and Periapatam, a town 
about seven miles distant from Seedaaere. On tho mom- 
of the Gib, little intelligence was yet obtained of the 
amount of the enemy, or the meaning of their appear¬ 
ance ; and General Hartley, the second in command, went 
forward to reconnoitre. From his hill of observation, at 
day-break, he perceived the whole of the hostile force in 
motion ; tho country, however, was covered with jungle ; 
the atmosphere was hazy, and it was impossible to judge 
correctly cither of their numbein or object. Between the 
hours of nine and ten, the enemy had penetrated with so 
much secrecy and expedition through the jungle, that 
th*y attacked the front and rear of the British advanced 
position at almost the same instant, 

i'Jie nature of the country had induced General Stuart 
to place the army in several divisions* Three native bat¬ 
talions, under Colonel Montresor, were posted at Seeda- 
re, to which another battalion was added f after the appear¬ 
ance of the enemy on the 5th : the main body of the army, 
^itu the park and provisions, remained at Seedaporc and 
Ahmooten&r, the first eight miles, the latter twelve, in rear 
the advanced position. General Hartley remained to 
^id in repelling the attack, The beat position of which 
the circumstances admitted, was assumed ; and this body 
Sepoys, though completely surrounded, and contending 
ttofc only with a great disparity of xnjmhe’d, but other un¬ 
favourable circumstances, defended themselves with such 
determined gallantry, that the Sultan's troops were unable 
tfJ break them. The General hastened forward with the 
r est of the army, excepting the fourth corps, which, being 
posted at some distante in the roar, was intercepted by a 
column of thi’ enemy, and unable to join* It was not till 
kah-past two, however, that he arrived in sight of the divi¬ 
sion of the enemy which had penetrated to the rear. It 
Yok vl G 
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^kywith&tood and answered a brisk fire of musqn 

about half an hour , but then fled with precipitation 

- through the jungles, to join the rest of the army to which 

1799 ‘ it belonged. Tho General now advanced to join Montreal 
and his brave companions. The men had for more than 
six hours been engaged with a superior enemy; were spent 
with fatigue; and their ammunition was almost exhausted* 
The advance of the troops with the General was the signal 
for the enemy to intermit the attack, which till this time 
they had upheld in front; and at twenty minutes 
three they were retiring in all directions. General Stuart, 
apprehending a return of the enemy, which might place 
them in his rear, and perhaps in possession of the great 
magazine of rice collected by the Coorg Kaja, 1 deemed it 
of more importance to concentrate his army at Seedaporc, 
than to maintain the position of Seedasere, which was 
chiefly useful, as the only spot from which the signal^ 
concerted between the t wo armies, could be nbserve d. The 
killed, wounded, and missing, according to the regimental 
returns, in the British army, were only 143. The loss of 
the enemy was no doubt considerable. Tippoo remained 
in his camp at Periapatam till the 11th, desiring, bP 
afraid, to strike a second blow ; and arrived at Beringap^' 
tarn on the 14th, whence he hastened to meet the army 
approaching from the east* 

So little, in truth, did the Governor-General respect the 
power of the So Ran, that the plan upon which he deter 
mined implied a confidence in the inability of that prim# 
to offer almost any obstruction to the army which was 
sent to destroy him. It was planned, that it should not 
wait to reduce any of the intermediate forts between th e 
frontier and the capital of the Sultan, or to form a cle^ 
line of communication, but march directly upon Seringa 
patam, and by a single blow terminate the contest. 

The Governor-General, amid the talents for command 
which he possessed in a very unusual degree, displayed two 
qualities of primary importance: he Iras seldom been 
surpassed in tho eskiU with which he made choice of hr® 
instruments : and having made choice of his instrument®* 

1 The Ciijifv accompanied Central Shirirt, and present with him fn tW 
1 LiU let; whirls he vUUi vllsl tuUuiraiiun. in a latter to the OovorGOf" 

Geticjn], quoted by Cut, Wilks. 
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mn Seated to them, with full and unsparing hands* BOOK Yl. 
to powers which were necessary for the end they were chap. riu. 

employed to accomplish. General Harris was not only in- -— 

vested with unrestricted military powers* but was au- 179E '- 
■non zed to exert all the civil authority which would have 
_etoiiged to the Governor-General himself, in his situation, 

. 1S instructions embraced the two sets of terms, to which* 
m two events, the Governor-General determined, upon the 
march of the army, to elevate his demands. And he was 
further provided with a political and diplomatic commis¬ 
sion. This was composed of the Honourable Colonel 
Wellesley, Lieutenant Colonel Close, Lieutenant-Colonel 
Agncw^ and Captain Macaulay as their secretary. The 
commission was not entitled to act* except in obedience to 
the orders of the General, 1 

The army was not ready to make its first united move¬ 
ment on the enemy’s ground before the 9th of March; 
within one day of the time which the Commander, in his 
orders to General Stuart, bad described* as the latest 
moment at which ho could with safety arrive at Seringa- 
patam. Th;; British army was overloaded with equip¬ 
ments : it carried an enormous train of battering cannon for 
the siege of Seringapatam; it required a prodigious mass of 
vehicles for the provisions and stores of a campaign to be car¬ 
ried on without an open line of communication ; to all this 
added th o cumbrous baggage of the Nizam’s army, a host 
pf brinjarries. and the innumerable followers of the camp, 

JSo sufficient measures were prepared for the orderly move¬ 
ment of this vast, unwieldy machine. Colonel Wilks alleges 
that such measures were impossible. If so; either fins was 
of the most rash and hazardous expeditious that ever 
Vfoa undertaken; or the British leaders must have counted 
a wonderful inferiority, either of means or of under- 
standing, on the part of their foe. Assuredly, had an 
Enemy, with any thing like an adequate force, employed 
ldiufc||| with any considerable degree of activity and skill, 
m making war upon the movement of this disorderly 
mass, which it was by no means possible to cover with the 
it is hardly probable that he would not have rr- 
U*ded it till the commencement of the rains; and so 

’ for ji fell aocftunt of U* objecta of the conubrt n. See Letter to Gone- 
Q| Harris, Untl Feb. 1790. De»pttcbcfl, is4«j—W. 
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, harassed the infantry, and worn out the cavalry, that a 
chap* vni. great portion of the baggage, stores, and ammunition 
would have fallen into his hands. The great thing to l>c 
dreaded, in marching at once to Seringapatam, without 
regard to the communication behind, was famine. This 
evil was all but incurred; and nearly the whole of the 
draught and carriage bullocks died, though the arrival of 
the army was probably not retarded a single day by tho 
efforts of the enemy. 

So great was the confusion, even on the first day’s 
march, that the army halted on the 11th, to see if a remedy 
could in any degree be applied. It moved on the 12th, but 
with so little improvement, that it halted again on tho 13th. 

From Bangalore, within sight of which, now dismantled, 
tho army encamped on the 14th, there were three roads 
by which it could march upon Sermgapatam. The ex¬ 
pectation of the enemy was, that the British would occupy 
and repair Bangalore, form a line of communication in the 
same manner as before, and advance by the middle and 
shortest of the roads. 

The confusion of the march was so great, that the Bri¬ 
tish army halted a third time on the 15 th ; and destroyed 
at much of the mass of stores as it was supposed that by 
any possibility the exigencies of tho service would allow. 
On the l&th, it again halted a fourth day ; and “ the loss 
of powder, shot, and other military stores, had already 
been so considerable, as to excite some degree of alarm at 
this early period of the campaign.” 1 

Of the roads leading to Seringapatam, the Southern, by 
Eaunkanhully, was that selected for the advance of the 
British army; and so well had the design been disguised, 
that while the forage on tho expected route had been com¬ 
pletely destroyed, it was still preserved upon this. No 
memorable incident occurred from the time when tho 
army entered the iCaunkanhully route on the 16th, till it 
reached the tanks at Aehel, between Kaunkaubully and 
Multan pot. These tanks were of so much importance, that 
H the destruction of them/’ says Colonel Wilks, M Id 17D1, 
had compelled Lord Cornwallis to make the longer march, 
the injurious ofi'cets of which, on his exhausted cattle, | 


1 Ijifso are tho words of ?*•> Uistii;v i it lied oGKtii of tl&sonia array: 
* , G*. Bftd Wills*, UK 407. 
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ACTION OF MALYILLY, 

en&ibly and severely felt during the remainder of bT 
apaigix” Of a similar destruction, that intelligent cuap.vhj. 
wlicer adds, <Uhe consequences on this occasion would *—y— 
still more injurious than those experienced in 1799r 
waa ijy lncre9 t accident, that this fatal 
event was prevented. A detachment sent forward on the 
of the 21st, arrived not till the breaches were made 
^ the embankment, and were just in time to save the 
loss of the waters. 

When the Sultan, after his return from the attack upon 
Ueneral Stuart, left his capital to meet the advancing 
army, he made his first movement cm the middle road, 
but being p.oon made acquainted with its true direction, 
lie deviated by In's right to Malvilly, and encamped on the 
ISth, at the Madoor river, where he was joined by the two 
corps of his army, which had been left during Ms absence 
to hang upon the British line. “The southern road/ 1 says 
Colonel Wilks, u from this river,to the point where General 
Harris first entered it, presented numerous situations 
where the advance of the British army* might have been 
obstructed, and at least materially delayed, by steady 
troops, without any risk of disaster to themselves." What 
is more remarkable, Tippoo, as wo are told by the same 
high authority, “ after examining and occupying the finest 
imaginable position for opposing the passage of the river 
m front, and placing beyond it a strong corps to operate 
fit the same time on his enemy's right flank, from very 
advantageous ground, with an open rear and a secure retreat 
from both positions, abandoned the intention of giving 
battle on this ground; 11 and determined to fight on ground, 
about two miles from Mai villy, which, among other advan- 
tages gratuitously bestowed on hifi enuiy, gave them, 
during the intended action, the most convenient cover for 
thoir unwieldy impediments ” 

The slow movement of the English brought them to the 
^fadoor river on the 24th, where they learned the particu¬ 
lars of the march which had been made by the Sultan 
HpOfc General Stuart; and on the evening of the 27th, on 
approaching the intended ground of encampment to the 
Westward of Malvilly they espied the army of the Sultan, 
a few miles distance, drawn up on a height. Aj& the 
ftmt grand object of the General was, to carry his equip- 
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safe to the walls of Seringapatam, ho determined 
chap, vm neither to seek nor avoid an action. The advanced piquets, 

-- however, being attacked by the enemy, and more troops 

17^5. being sent to their aid, a general action came on. The 
British army under General Harris formed the right wing; 
the Nizauf s aimy with the 33rd regiment, under Colonel 
Wellesley, formed the left. On the right wing, which had 
deployed into line, and begun to advance, an opening 
between two brigade^ produced by the ground, tempted 
the Sultan. He advanced in person with a body of cavalrfr 
till in the very act to charge. The effort was against the 
Europeans ■ coolly directed; and executed with so much 
spirit, that many of the horsemen fell on the bayonets* 
But it produced not so much as a momentary disorder i» 
the ranks; apd the line advancing in such a manner as to 
outflank the enemy's left, his guns were soon after with¬ 
drawn from the heights. The cushoons of the Sultan 
faced Colonel Wellesley with some steadiness, till within 
sixty yards, when, the 33rd regiment quickening step, the} 
gave "way j and Colonel Floyd, seizing the critical moment, 
charged them with his cavalry, and destroyed them to a 
man. The efficient state of the Sultan's equipment^ and 
the deplorable state of the British, admitted not an idea 
of pursuit. The loss of the English was sixty-nine men, 
that of the Sultan, more than a thousand... 

Immediately after this injudicious affair, the Sultan 
marched, with a design to place himself on the rear of Ge¬ 
neral Hams, during the remainder of his march to 
Seringapatam. But he expected him to advance on the 
same road which had been taken by Lord Cornwallis in 
1791. As it was anticipated that the forage on this road 
would be completely destroyed, the project had for some 
time been contemplated of crossing the Cavery at Sosilio, 
about fifteen milas east of Seringapatam, if the ford, upon 
examination, should appear to be practicable. The succt ^ 
was complete, and the battering train, with the last of the 
army, was over on the 30th, while the enemy was at a 
distance, looking for them in a different direction. This 
lu.si disappointment struck a damp to the heart of the 
Bu 1 tail. Hav mg reeei ved the whole: of his princip&l oih ce rs, 
“We have arrived ” mid he, tf at our last stage; what is 
your di.tci udilation 3 ■ * To die along with you,” was tbe 
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English take up their position. 

' reply, 1 It was the opinion of this meeting of J 
poiTand his friends, that General Harris would not 0HAP ' ViU - 
niake his attack ou the southern side of the fort, hut 
would cross over into the island. The determination was, 
to meet him on his route, and find either victory or death. 

The Sultan and his friends took a most affecting leave, as 
if for the last time in this world, and all were bathed in 
teal's. It was easy for the Sultan, whose equipments were 
in order, to anticipate the approach of the English. He 
crossed at the ford of Arakony, and took 1 up the intended 
position near the village of ChendgM, It was not, how¬ 
ever, the Intention of the English General to cross into 
the island; and when, iiistt-'aii of pointing to the fords, he 


made a circuit to the left, to avoid some inconvenient 
marching, and reach the ground occupied by General 
Abarcrouiby in 1792, the Sultan, whose dispositions wore 
not calculated for such a movement, ventured not to make 
opposition ; and the English army took up its ground for 
the siege of the capital, on the 5th day of April, exactly one 
month after it passed the enemy’e frontier; having advanced 
at the rate of not seven miles a day ou enemy’s ground, and 
not five miles a day from the commencement of its inarch. 

A new line of intrenchmenta had been constructed cm 
this side of the fort, which, reaching from the Do whit 
Bang to Ur Jeriapatam bridge, and within nix or seven 
hundred yards of the wails, avoided the fault of the 
redoubts in 1792, distant too far to be supported by the 
guns of the fort. Between these works and the river, the 
infantry of Tippoo was now encamped. To save the'Bri¬ 
tish camp from annoyance, and advance some posts, an 
attack was ordered the same evening under Colonels 
Wellesley and Shaw, on the pm t of the enemy, occupying a 
water-course in front. It faded, not without loss.* But 


1 Wilks, flMU, 

* Tills affair, Of no great improve at the time, had risen Into soma (ntc* 
rest by circunistmioca add to have been connected with it «nt| the parity of 
the ariMiiuned ft tho ofBcer* employed. \» by Coi. Garwood, It W* 

Ihtui: ■■ Both diyisioas marched « Ihlle niter gurnet, The dbrkncvi ,if the 
night was very un favourable to their adnxKru. Col-&limYc t&Lzud a mined vil. 
fage Milan forty yards of the aqueduct. Colonel WtilCouy, auvsnein g ;it n,r- 
mjjio ilisur with one wing trf the 33rd to attack the Tope, was utioii 

entering it, it on Aery side by a hot fine of mosque try and rockeb Thi, 
eircumfliiiKo. l■ • « to the extreme darkness of the aigbt. the ba l D03 a A iS 
gramJ, and Kit- uncertainty of the enemy’s petition, nere Indncetaaob In 
andlnu the opc&kttoHi to the object of amain* a diversion to CoU Shaw's 
lack, ana io any further attempt imtil a more favoEirahleatibartm itv 

Stoiuu occur. tnsp..:,h t1 of the Duke of WeWmriun, i. S3, Qeicrai ru? 
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YI. next morning a force was sent, wlhoh the party of the 
cmu% Yim enemy could not resist; and strong ad van cod posts were 
established wit kin 1600 yards of the fort, with their loft 
liJJ - on the river, and their right on SultanpeU 

On the 6th, General Floyd, with four regiments of ca¬ 
valry, and the greater part of the left wing of the annv, 
marched for the purpose of bringing on General Stuart fa 
proceeding, which the cavalry and part of the infantry of 
the Sultan marched at the same time to impede The 
junction was made on the 14th; the active and well- 
cenduciod exertions of the Sultan’s cavalry having pro¬ 
duced no other effect than the necessity of a little more 
cautioiij. and a little more time* And on the nest day the 
Bombay army, having crossed the river to the north, oc¬ 
cupied a ground in continuation of the line of General 
Jhu’ris, with a view particularly to the enfilade both of 
the face to be attacked, and the exterior trenches. 

On the 9th, Tippoo, who had not before made any 
anwer to the letter of the Governor-General, for wart led 
to him when the army crossed hjs frontier, sent to Ge- 
ijtrsal Harris a letter, of which the following is a transla¬ 
tion ; 

‘■ Vh<j GovLi-iior-GencHil, Lord Motningtoo, IGhauder, 

^ loiter, copy of which is enclosed; you will 
nndemarulit. I have adhu- l firmly to treaties : what 
tLeu is the meaning of the ad. nice of the English armies, 
and the occurrence of hostilities! Inform me—What 
need I say more? 11 

The British commander replied in tlm following terms: 

hv i . “ \Qth April, 1790. 

lour letter, enclosing copies of the Governor-Gene¬ 
ral s letter has be eil received. For the advance of tlw 
■ in;.in i and allied armies, and for the actual hostilities, 
l refer you to the several letters of tho Governor 


riMisthiis: cti. -HtmUnrt muwr 
SSi oil * ' v!! 1 , t;vr, \ e « tlte feat our irooj* hud ftmUP 

iu, t ^i ,V i er ; iwalve, Cob VirlleilpT <wro to my rem. In u gf*>d deal cf 
v L?n n ^ Imd iiot carrlad tfco 5 opr. U proved Umt the &3rtt 

’foafl * P f,t ,Ti|to confstidOTi. JUKI ooiJd not be luimed, trhfcli 

II *tn*, f part&alwljr unpleiwiist *«j him Lifo or Lord 

bn ut, *' * ,nd th * post *** <»™J 1 h 1«i Uuifl 





are sufficiently explanatory on the sub- BOOK VI, 

X ,, ghat. mi- 

Un thfi l Rfi* _■>._mi 


'IONS AGAiKST SEBINGAPATAM* 



chaf* v:». 



u . ^ensuring the bags, to ascertain what rice they 
_ ca y contained, they were found so much diminished by 
_. 0: ^ 01 'fraud, that eighteen days 1 provision,/or thzfighting 
ftt-Git* t it half uHinvance, is all that remains in camp. Our 
supp ies must, therefore, arrive before the 6th. of May, to 
t ave ns from extreme distress," 1 
On the I j tb, operations of considerable importance, 
less difficult because simultaneous, were accomplished 
on both sides of the river. The enemy wore dislodged 
from a ground commanding that which was intended for 
the approaches and batteries of Genera! Stuart; tbe troops 
were established under a good cover within 1000 yards of 
the western angle of the fort; and while the enemy’s 
attention was engaged with these operations, the bed of a 
watcr-coursc was seized on the southern side, which 
formed a parallel at an equal distance from the fort. 

The state of the grain constituted now an object of the 
greatest solicitude, and every tiling was to bo done for the 
purpose of hastening the arrival of the two corps, which 
were expected to bring a supply from Coimbatore and 
JJaromalii To conduct them, General Floyd marched on 
the IBth toward the Gavcripopam pas, , with the whole of 
the regular cavalry, the whole of Nizam All’s cavalry, and 
and a brigade of infantry, followed by all the brinjames, 
anu all the superfluous followers of the camp* 

The 20th produced several events, V battery opened 
from the northern bank on the enfilade of the south- 
western face, and of the enemy’s intrenchment on the 
southern side of the river The enemy were dislodged 

1 la tho Diary of Gsnerat Harris ilia cifrtimtintKtta urn tfitfS recorded, 
** 16th. I am sorry to add, Umi ibia djy, ort ita jur rf&\ to oacertam 

tho exact quantity in stoic, we discovcrMl, that, from loss ortonrl, tftu t>ag* 
vt re su citretui’Iv deft Jefit, tlmi only idjfhlttn t!,irice, at half alWniiro p 
in timp for the men. Unless Cal. EtoidCi supplier .rive before the 

Gth Q f May, the nnnv will Ue without provision. Then; 11 plenty in Uioroorff 
bat ivl lmiye no moans to convey nr assort It hither *Jwit 1 hope to bo 
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from a position 400 yards in advance of their general 
* trenchments; and a parallel was established on the spot, 
within /SO yards of the fort. In the evenings the follow-' 
ing letter from the Sultan was received in camp : 

tJ \° l etter of lord Alornmgton, it is written, that 
the clearing up of matters at issue is proper, and that 
therefore you, having been empowered for the purpose, 
v ] 1 appoint such persons as you judge proper for con- 
\ acting a conference, and renewing the business of o 
treaty, 1 on are the well-wisher of hoth Sircars, In this 
matter what is your pleasure? Inform me, that a con- 
terence may take place.” 

On the £2nc| General Harris replied by a letter, stating, 
that security, not conquest, was the object of the English 
government, to whose pacific propositions he complained 
that Tippoo had hitherto refused to listen.; and transmitted 
the draught of a preliminary treaty, drawn up according 
to the second and severest set of terms contained in tho 
Govern or-General 's i nstructions. 

In the situation to which affairs were nuw reduced, the 
annexation of the following severities was deemed advis- 
abk. I hat four of the Sultan*® sons, and four of his gene- 
r i a 3 to bu named, by tho British commander, should be 
given up m host ages* That acceptance of these conditions 
should ho transmitted under hi* hand and seal within 

llr-' 1 h- f inr h °T ; f“ d tho llosU 3 es > aTltl °ue or ore of ru- 
Fcei be delivered .in forty-mght. And that if these pledge 

£ Iven < blntish commander would hold kim- 
aelf at liberty to extend his demaada for security even to 
the possession <> f the fort of Seringapatam, till the conclu- 
Bion of a definitive treaty. 

It was the instruction of the Govemm-Gen^ral that the 
at ol terms now put in tho shape of a treaty should bo 
fcont just before the opening of the batteries upon the fort 
, ^ nn ^ a ptd.arii. But the advanced period of the sea son, 
and the failure of provisions, when nothing hut possession 
?. r ' J1 ^ ^ the opinion of General Harris, justify 

mi in the delaying the siege for an instant, made him 
> to be the leader in an overture toward 

*entiuieuts to which the Gq vena or-General 
in hiftr^ llt b ? ' ’ le F"V*m L,f eveut - 8 m thus described 
11 Woi ’ds, w r j u wards the end of April, fresh ci rcum^ 
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which disposed me to think, that if the BOOR VI. 
course of tho war should favour the attempt* it would be chap* vin* 
prudent and justifiable entirely to overthrow to power of - — 

Tippoo* Accordingly, on the 23rd of April, I signified to 17 
Lieutenant-General Harris my wish, that the power and 
resources of Tippoo Sultan should be reduced to the 
lowest state, and even utterly destroyed, if the events of 
the war should furnish the opportunity” 1 

On the night of the 24th, the approaches to the fort 
were advanced' 250 yards* On the 23th, a battery of four 
guns was erected to destroy the defences of some works 
which bore on the assailants; and it opened with consi¬ 
derable effect on the morning of the 26th, The enemy's 
guns were now almost wholly silenced. On the evening of 
the same day, tho enemy's in trench ments, in advance, were 
attacked; and carried, after an obstinate contest, which 
lasted a great part of the night* This acquisition was im¬ 
portant, because it furnished the ground on which the 
breaching batteries were to be erected, The British troops 
occupied the works on the 27th ; and in the following 
night made their lodgment secure. 

On the morning of the 2Sth, another letter arrived from 
the Sultan, intimating the magnitude of tho questions to 
be determined, and signifying his intention to send two 
per soils, for the immediate commencement of a conference, 
without which an adjustment of so much importance 
could not bo satisfactorily performed. To this the Gene¬ 
ral replied, that no modification would be made of the 
terms already transmitted \ that ambassadors were, there¬ 
fore, unnecessary, and would not bo received, unless they 
Were accompanied by the iio^tagcss and specie, already de¬ 
manded ; and Unit only till three o'clock tho next day 
would time bo allowed for an answer. 

A breaching battery of six guns was erected on the 
night of the 2Sthj and on the morn nig of tho 30th it 
began to fire* On tho first day it demolished part of tho 
the outward wall at the west angle of the fort, and made 
an impression on the masonry of the bastion within it. 

On LU second its fire was attended with increased effect* 

An additional battery, constructed on the night of April 
the 30th, opened in the morning of the 2nd of May, On 

1 Letter to DirocU’CJ, 3rd Augtwl, IWJ, at supra. 
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fS*- *, he t)l0 breach appeared to be practicabla,^^- 
' P‘ lrat ! 0Gi > were eagerly made for the assault. On the 
morning of the 4th ? tho troops destined for the service 
in tb ° trenckGy before day-light, that no es- 
+Ka - U1£tr f i^ovement might serve to put the enemy on 
Fnfit f ai i^ e bea ^ day, w ^on the people of tho 

A aY1B ^ ^ en their raid-day repast, give thcmsolvos 
the + r ^ ’ seas ™ ro po3e, and when it was expected that 
w * n f° rt would he least prepared to resist* 

fen ff °i? n ^° r attack. Pour regiments and 

eft „ 1 an c ^ in P ai ^ e 3 of Europeans, three corps of grenadier 
} l ^ 300 of the Kizam's troops, formed the party 
i? assault, Colonels Sherbrooke, Dunlop, Dahymplc? 
in oner, and Miguan, commanded the flank corps l aEtcl 
« 0 ^fueh of the enterprise was intrusted to Major- 
euerai Baird, who had solicited tho dangerous service- 
one o’clock the troops began to move from the trench^, 
i he width, and rocky channel of the river, though at that 
Jj?)? contained but little water, its exposure to the fir Q 
o fort, the imperfection of the breach, the strength of 
enr ^ ^ * j be num h©rs, courage, and skill of its defenders* 
iL ; 1 '' Jl Vl , u ^such G ’* accumulation of difficulties, that no- 
co,vL C “f S'" 1 unbou 1 nded wafidflnee in the force and 
<mM ™ T0 “ispired a prudent General 
hi 0 f T v "“"T* The tK »P» tended into the 

4 ^p^Z^Egr**- 

toJt£ SaItoil?J hCI1 Q - elie , r ^ HsilT »satdowa before the 
„ *““>*remained on the ramparts varvine bis 

piBhion according to the incidents of the sie^e. The ge- 
l chal f / the angle attacked, was given to Soyed 

Sn'Ms e ?Cd th0 laai ^ able officer, who 

uumW 8 ^‘ reer i lu the English sendee, and was in the 
wffito f tbB pmoners at the disaster of Colonel Brath- 

13ie angle ot the fort which the English attacked was of 
v * , l ,Ja ture, that a entrenchment to cut it off might 
Ttl . JC ^ U ^ dv Lilected; nod this was counselled by the 
Ihe fivu lu,0Us of ^ ie Mysorean officers- But the mind of 
Pws tnX W ¥ ch ™ alwa y a defective in judgment, ap- 
VairfJS prematurely weakened by the disad- 

his situation. By the indulgence of arbitrary 
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- . f i Htie arts of liis flatterers, his mind was brought BOOK YL 
it ? which it could endure to hear no- cieaf, mi. 

_ S r 11 . ^ at gratified the will of the moment. Ho had - 

■ort ng j estranged from his presence every person of a ITtO. 
aii j character} and surrounded himself with young men 
who made it their business not only to gra- 
^ y is most childish inclinations, but to occupy him 
mil perpetual succession of wretched pursuits* He 
soems, therefore, when adversity came upon Iiim, to have 
oeeu rendered too effeminate to look it steadily in the 
* ace i exploring firmly the nature of the danger, to 
employ m tho best, manner the means which were in his 
power for averting it. The batterers were able to persuade 
him, partly that tho fort was too strong to he taken, partly 
that God would protect him ; and they maintained suc¬ 
cessfully that indecision which was now congenial to tho 
relaxed habit of Ids mind, u He is surrounded/* 

Seyod Gofirhftr, who was wouuded early in the siege, 

I( by boys and flatterers, who will not Jet him see with 
his own eyes, I do not wish to survive tho result, I 
ara going about in search of death, and cannot find 
lu 


On the morning of the 4th, Saved GoffMr, whom from 
■ e nuill ber of men in the trenches inferred the intention 
to assault, sent information to the Sultan* The Sultan 
returned for answer, that it was good to be on the alert, 
1 a f® UrCtl i him i ** persuaded by the flatterers, that tho 
^uult would not take place till night And in the moan- 
lino lie was absorbed in religious and astrological opera¬ 
tions ; the one, to purchase tho favour of heaven j the 
™Vortaiu its decree*. Seyed Goffhfir,” says Colo 
W Wilks, "having satisfied himself, by further obaoim- 
tion, that one hour would not alaps/boforo the assault 
Would commence, hurried in a state of rage and despair 
towards the Sultan: * 1 will go/ said he, * and drag him to 
the breach, and make him see by what a set of wretches 
b e is surrounded ; I will compel him to exert himself at 
Uiis last moment/ He was going* and met a party of 
pioneer^ whom lie had long looked for in vain, to cut 
ofi the approach by the southern rampart 1 1 must first,’ 
s&id he, «show those people the work they have to do / 
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in the act of giving his instructions, wtw mucu - 

viii, cannon-shot*” 1 
1799. a The Sultan was about to Begin his mid-day repast under 
^ ,, e,1 ^> his usual station, on the northern 
r fr la ? e rt f WB y 0 ® Brought him of the death of Seyed 
A , excitedjstrong agitation, Eefore the repast 
^ A r !Y"heard that the assault was begun. He 
to +? Ul " or d er ed the troops that were about him, to stand 
l atms i commanded the carbines to be loaded, 
' 1 j c , 11 T ? ^ erv anU in attendance carried for his own use, 
m 11 11 led along the northern rampart to the beach* 
n less than seven minutes from the period of issuing 
rom ie trenches, the British colours were planted on the 
sumimt of the breach ” It was regulated, that as soon as 
t e surmounted the rampart, one half of them 

si on Id wheel to the right, the other to the left, and that 
icy should meet over the eastern gateway. The right, 
v ii ^ by General Baird, met with little resistance, 
1 , 4iJ5 enemy, lest retreat should bo cut off, aban- 
cavaliers, and as the inner rampart of the 
feu h-western face was exposed to a perfect enfilade, 
e Hants on the left were opposed in a different 
anner. Lieutenant-Colonel Dunlop, by whom it was 
commanded, r drived a wound in the ascent; and tho 
th h nea rest traverse, as the column quitted 

Jloac h. A succession of well-constructed traverses 
^ vigorously defended ; cud a Hanking fire of 
fr ° T1 ? ^ Imer rampart, did great execution 
attari i “'^dlants. All the commissioned officers, 

* y iwl to the leading companies, were soon either killed 
eiva1°V l aT ' <J tlie 1°®* would, at any rate, have boco 
WliA* +\ not a yet J critical assistance been received* 
vverJ 1 + t surmounted the breach, they 

n,.. L n a , ^e surprised by the sight of a deep, and, to 
iiu-Ar . ” 7 lm passable ditch between the exterior and 
ment i / ^ defence. A detachment of the 12th regb 

I,.ft r ' iL +? n ^ discovered a narrow atrip of the terre-plein, 
16 Pas&ago of the workmen, got up the inner 

■■ thQ lf itertor history of the iTvwrean** 

*•■“»»« '■•*'**> fc A tarimuB Ufa »j|ip 
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! I 1 ® 1 to ej P ose the successive traverses to a front and 
n ' i c at the same time; and forced the enemy from 
i ari °ti ier i til! they perceived the British of the right 
T.^ck, over tho eastern gate, and ready to fall upon them 
in the rear j when they broke and hastened to escape, 
™ bultan continued on foot during tho greater part of 
this time, performing the part rut her of a common soldier, 
than a general, firing several times upon the assailants 
Trith hia own hands. But a little before the time at which 
his troops resigned the contest, he complained of pain and 
weakness in one of his legs, in which he hail received a 
severe wound when young, and ordered a horse. When 
abandoned by his men, Instead of seeking to make his 
escape, which the proximity of the water-gate would have 
rendered easy, he made his way toward tho gate into the 
interior fort. As he was crossing to the gate by the 
-communication from the outer rampart, he received a 
tnusqnet_ball in the right side, nearly as high as the 
P ^ but still pressed 011,1111 he arrived at the gate. 

ugi ives, from within, as well as from without, were 
crowding in opposite directions to this gate; and the 
^ achment of the 12th had descended into the body of 
_ place, for tho purpose of am ting the inliux of the 
ugitives from the outer works. The two columns of the 
assailants, one without tho gate, and one witliin, wore now 
pouring into it a destructive fire from both sides, when 
ho Sultan arrived. Endeavouring to pass, he received 
snjthor wound from the fire of the inner detachment; his 
horse also, being wounded, sunk under him. and his 
turban fell to the ground, while his friends dropped 
r&pidly around him. His attendants placed him iu his 
1 'dankeen, but the place was already bo crowded, and 
-uokpd up with the dead and the dying, that ho could 
y d be removed. According to the statement of a servant 
H , survived, sonn English soldiers, a few minutes after- 
wards J entered the gateway ; and one of them offering to 
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r *■ pull off the sword-belt of the Sultan, which was very rich* 
UKAr ' VI11, ^ ippeo, who f?till held his sabre in his hand, made a cut at 
him with all his remaining strength. The man, wounded 
iu the knee, put his firelock to his shoulder and the Sultan, 
receiving the ball in his temple^ expired, 

Tlie two bodies of assailants, from the right and tho left 
had met oyer the Eastern gateway * and the palace waS 
tho only place within the fort not now in their possession- 
Iii his the faithful adherents of Tippoo, whose fa,to was yet 
unknown, were expected to make a desperate stand hi 
defence of their sovereign and his family, Tho troops 
exhausted by the heat and the toils of the day, stood in 
need of refreshment. In the mean-time Major Allan was 
sent with a guard to inform the persons within the palace* 
that if they surrendered immediately their lives should ho 
secured; that any resistance, on the other hand, would bo 
fatal to them all When that officer arrived at tho palace, 
before which a part of the British troops were already 
drawn up, he observed several persons in the balcony, 
apparently the greatest consternation. Upon coni' 
mu Li i eating his message, tho Eelledar, another officer of 
distinction, and a confidential servant, came over the 
terrace of the front building, and descended by an tin- 
finished part of tire wall. They exhibited great embank¬ 
ment, and h disposition to delay ; upon which the British 
officer reminded them of their danger, and pledging him¬ 
self for the protection of the inmates of the palace desired 
admittance, that 3m might give the same assurance to the 
Sultan himselt They manifested strong aversion to this 
proposition; but the Major insisted upon returning with 
them ; and desiring two other officers to join hinv they 
cendcd by the broken wall, and lowered themselves down on 
a terrace, on which there was a number of armed mem The 
Major, carrying a white Sag in his hand, which ho had 
formed on the spur of the occasion by fastening a cloth t° 
a f cry antbs pike, assured them it was a pledge of security 
provided no resistance was attempted : and as an acldi- 
tioiiid proof of his sincerity took off his sword, which h# 
AimieWd upon placing in tho hands of the Kelledar. AU 
? ^' iat the family of the Sidttu- was In the palso*, 

* ,Sultan himself, Their agitation and indecision 
e ^n^picuoiLs. The Major was obliged to remind theiUj 
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fn/y of the troops, by whom they were now _ 

s was with difficulty restrained; and that the ghat, vnu 
trences of delay would he fatal. The rapid move¬ 
ments of several persons within the palace, where many 
hundreds of Tippoo’s troops still remained, made him 
heghi to think the situation critical oven of himself and 
his companions, by whom ho was advised to take hack his 
sworcL As any suspicion, however, of treachery, reaching 
in their present state the minds of the British soldiers, 
would inflame them to the most desperate acts, probably 
the massacre of every human being within the palace 
walls, he had the gallantry, as well as the presence of mind 
to abstain from such an exhibition of distrust. In the 
mean time, he was entreated by the people on the terrace 
to hold the flag in a conspicuous manner, as well to give 
confidence to the people within the palace, as to prevent 
the British troops from forcing the gates. Growing im¬ 
patient of delay, the Major sent another message to the 
Princes. They now sent him word, that he would be 
received as soon as a carpet foT the purpose could ho 
procured ; and in a few minutes the Kellcdar returned to 
conduct him. 


He found two of the Princes seated on tbs carpet, sur¬ 
rounded by attendants. “The recollection, 51 says Major 
Allen, "of Moiz ad Dien, whom on a former occasion I 
had seen delivered up with his brother, hostages to Lord 
Cornwall is; the sad reverse of their fortune; their Liar, 
which, notwithstanding their struggles to conceal it, was 
but too evident, excited the strongest emotions of com¬ 
passion in my mind/ 1 He endeavoured by every mark of 
tenderness, and by the strongest assurances of protection 
and respect, to tranquillize their minds. His first object 
Was, to discover where the Sultan was concealed. He next 
requested their consent to the opening of the gates. At 
tlm proposition they were alarmed. Without tho autho¬ 
rity of their father, whom they derived to consul l, they 
Were afraid to take upon themselves a decision of such 
Unspeakable importance. The Major assured them, that 
he would post a guard of their own sepoys within the 
P&lae^ and a guard of Europeans without ; that no person 
should enter but by his authority ; that he would return 
and remain with them, until General Baird should arrive; 
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, .dn& that their own lives, as well as that of svoryperson 
in the palace, depended upon their compliance. Their 
confidence was gained. Upon opening the gate, Major 
Man found General Baird and several officers with a largo 
body of troops assembled. It was not safe to admit the 
troops, who ware burning for vengeance. And Major Man 
returned to conduct the Princes, whoso reluctance to quit 
tho palace was not easy to be overcome, to the presence of 
the General General Baird was one of those British 


officers who had personally experienced the cruelty of 
their father, and suffered all the horrors of a three years’ 
imprisonment in the place which he had now victoriously 
entered, His mind too had been inflamed by a report 
Lit that instant received, that Tippoo had murdered oil the 
Europeans made prisoners during the siege. f ‘ He was 
nevertheless, 1 * says Major Allan, “sensibly affected by tho 
sight of the Princes \ aM his gallantry on the assault was 
not more conspicuous than the moderation and humanity 
which hr on this occasion displayed. Ho received the 
Princes with every mark of regard ; repeatedly assured 
them thin, no violence or insult should bo offered to them, 
and he gave them iu charge to two officers to conduct 
them to head quarters in camp” They wore escorted by 
the light company of a European regiment \ and tho 
troops were ordered to pay them tho compliment of pre¬ 
senting arms as they passed. 

. Tho “^dwells with peculiar delight upon these to- 
stnnces iu which tho sweet sympathies whieh one human 
being has with another, and which are of infinite import¬ 
ance in private life, prevail over the destructive passions, 
alternately the cause and consequence of war. Tbo 
re, at the same time, which we feel in conceiving 
tne emotions produced in such a scene, lead the bulk o£ 
mankind to overvalue greatly tho ■virtues which they 
imply. When you have glutted upon your victim tho 
b 1 j ” of rubiiiou and revenge ; when you have reduced 
lorn from greatness and power, to the weakness and 
epenaence which mark the insect on which you tread, 
\ l * w tears, ud the restraint of the foot- from the find 
aij P> 1 o:k not a very arduous virtue. Tim grand mis* 
■Jibuntj is to bo made an insect. When that k done, it k 
K ^ f r “ ii3j y additi- i to the misfortune to b<- crushed 
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of Tins detachments. 

>n£iv The virtue to which exalted praise would be BOOK YE 
r ftrrtl to which human nature is gradually ascending, 
mm Id be, to restrain in time the selfish desires which 
hurry us on to the havoc we are vain of contemplating 
with a sort of pity after we have made it. Let not the 
Tnercy, however, be slighted, which is shown even to the 
victim we have made. It is so much gained for human 
nature. It is a gain which, however late, the progress and 
diffusion of philosophy at last have produced; they will 
in time produce other and greater results. 

When the persons of the Princes were secured, Tippoo 
was to be searched for in every corner of the palace. A 
party of English troops were admitted, and those of 
Tippoo disarmed. After proceeding through several of 
the apartments, the Kelledar was entreated, if he valued 
his own life, or that of hie master, to discover where ho 
Was concealed. That officer, laying his hand upon the hilt 
of Major Allan's sword* protested, in the most solemn 
manner, that the Sultan was not in the palace ■ that he 
had been wounded during the storm j and was lying in a 
gateway on the northern side of the fort. Ho offered to 
conduct the inquirer- ; and submit to any punishment if 
he was found to have deceived. General Baird and the 
officers who accompanied him, proceeded to the spot ; 
covered with a promiscuous and shocking heap of bodied 
wounded and dead, At first, the bodies wore dragged out 
of the gateway to be examined, it being already too dark 
to distinguish them where the}- lay. As this mode of 
examination, however, threatened to be very tedious, a 
light was procured, and Major Allan and the KeUedar went 
forward to t lie place. After some search, the Sultan’s 
p&lankeen was discovered, and under it a person wounded, 
but not di .id. Ho was afterwards ascertained to bo the 
Baja Khan, one of TippoVs most confidential servants, 
who had attended his master during the whole of the fatal 
day. This person being made acquainted with the object 
«fthe search, pointed out the spot here the Sultan had 
Men. The body being brought out and sufficiently re- 
cogni^ was conveyed in a palankeen to the palace. It 
warm, when first discovered; the eyes were open, the 
fc-iUm's not distorted, and Major Allan and Colonel Wel¬ 
lesley wore for a few moments doubtful, whether it was 
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;x ^t alive. It had four wounds,; three in the trank, and 
i, one in the temple, the bull of which, having entered a 
little above the fight ear, had lodged in the cheek. His 
dregs consisted of a jacket of hue white linen, loose 
drawers of flowered chintz, the usual girdle of the east, 
crimson-coloured, tied round his waist; and a handsome 
pouch, with a belt of silk, red and green, hung across his 
shoulder* He had an amulet on his arm j but his urna-* 
meats, if he wore any, wore gone. 1 

The speedy fall of the plac e was an event of great im¬ 
portance to the British army ■ for though the General 
had received a casual supply of provisions from an officer 
whose foresight exceeded that of the men who provided 
for the army, this afforded a supply for not more than a 
small number of days. The want of draught cattle ren¬ 
dered the magazines in the Coorg country totally useless i 
and though the General counted upon being in absolute 
want by the f?th of May, General Floyd did not return 
before the 13 th with the convoys from the south. Of the 
operations which during the above transactions had taken 
place under the officers with whom General Floyd now 
returned to Seringapatam, the following are the lU'iucipah 
The corps which was placed under the command of Colorn 1 
ncadc began by reducing the country north of Bayacottah. 
Ihc plan of his operations embraced a great extent; but 
sifter a httb progress he was apprized of the necessity of 
abandoning everything to hasten with the grain which he 
hart collected to Seringapatam. The troops under Colonel 
brown began the campaign with the siege of Cavoor, 
which bui rendered to them without any serious resistance 
on the 5 th of April On the 8th they proceeded against 
Strode, and meant to prosecute the reduction of the re 
maining fortresses iu Ooimbetore, when they were sura 
1 coned to join Colonel Re&de, for the purpose of ad van el n; 
to Eermgapatarn, 

Colonel Reade arrived at Gauveryporam, on the 22ii' * 
o| April, which surrendered to him without resistance. 
Having thtire collected the Briujames, and other supplies, 
e them under the protection of the fort, and with 
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DHOONDXA KHAN, 

proceeded to dear the pass. This was : _ 

Nipei'aiK^r of considerably difficulty, which required all his chap* vin¬ 
sertions till the evening oi the 27 th; and the Gth of May 
arrived before the whole of the Briujarries had ascended. 

General Floyd had by this time arrived at a placo a few 
miles distant from the pass ; and ou the same day he was 
reinforced by junction of the southern corps of the army 
under Colonel Brown* On tho 7th of May, the whole 
body, with their convoy, moved from Hannoor towards 
Seringapatam. As Tjppook cavalry, under his best Ge¬ 
neral, had closely followed General l'loyd from Seringa- 
Pat&m, he expected to meet with considerable interruption 
to retard him on his return ; and from this danger he was 
saved, only by the great event which had already arrived. 

Such of the sons and officers of Tippoo m were not 
taken in the fort, surrendered within a few days after tho 
fate of the capital and its sovereign was known ; and an 
adventurer of the name of Dhooadia was the only excep¬ 
tion to the quiet submission of the whole country. This 
man, of Mahratta parentage, was bom in the kingdom of 
Mysore, and served in the armies both of Ryder and 
Tippoo* He deserted during the war with Lord Corn- 
wallis ; and headed a predatory bund in the region of the 
Tootiibmlra, Tippoo induced him by fair professions to 
trust himself in his hand, and then immured him in a 
prison, where lie had kin for aevoml years, when he con¬ 
trived to make his escape during the capture of Seringa- 
pat am; and soon collected around him a baud of desperate 
adventurers ; which rendered it neecv sary for General 
Harris to move the army to the northward to dislodge 
him. This, however, was not the last effort of Dhoondiu, 
whose history it is proper to finish at once. Ho was fol¬ 
lowed by his band of adventurers to the south ; mid made 
such rapid strides towards the establishment even of a 
sort of empire, that after a little time the government 
thought it proper to employ against him the army left 
undir Colonel Wellesley for the government of Mysore. 

Dhoondiu displayed no ordinary talents in his defence; 
and by his activity and judgment, protracted for several 
mouths the efforts employed for his destruction. He 
could not, however, permanently resist the great supe¬ 
riority of force which was brought against him; and fell 
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u charge of cavalry which was led by the Colonel in 
cifAP. via. person . 1 


— The Sultan, when ho lost his empire and his life, was 

i, La about fifty years of age. Ho wa;, rather above the middle 

she, end about five foot eight inches high ; had a short nock 

and square shoulders, and now bordered on corpulency ; 
but his limbs were slender, and his feet and hands re¬ 
markably small* His complexion was brown, his eyes 

large and full, his eyebrows small and arched, Me nose 

aquiline ; and in the expression of Ms countenance there 
was a dignity, which even the English, in spite of their 
antipathy and prejudices, felt and confessed* 

Though Prench power was the grand resource upon 
which Tippoo relied* both for the gratification of his re¬ 
sentments, and for Ms protection against that reduction to 
the condition of a pensioned Nabob, the fete to which he 
believed that he'was destined by the English, ho made 
some efforts, but marked with his usual want of good 
sen; i:, for obtaining support from other quarters. Beside 
hi*! embassy to the Grand Signor at Constantinople, which 
excited, without much deserving, the attention of the 
English, he opened a communication in 17 % with Zeman 
' ll ^ Le Ring of the Afghans, and sent au embassy 
which pointed out to that brother of the faith a glorious 
career against the nonbelievers or misbelievers of India, 
ihe Shah might conquer Delhi, drivo out the Mahrattes 
aiid establish Ins dominion over all that region of India 
m one year; iu the next, assail the Mate atlas and the 
Deccan from the north, while tho Sultan co-operated with 
Mm from the south ; and after this it would coat them 
lit tie trouble to extend their empire over every part of 
India This invasion of the Afghans, the English govern¬ 
ment for several years contemplated ** an object of 
prehension ; and it was the ostensible cause* why the 
Core mat ider-i i i-Chiet was left in Rental, and the conduct 
f A ike army committed to General Harris, iu the lost war 
agaixfeS Tippoo* 

'Hie Sultan was too well apprised of the weakness of 
-^h te expect from life alliance any material ad van- 
tiigc ; a tub boaidfcs, ho expected to induce the Mahrattas 
to yield him any useful assistance, chiefly by ofilrmg to 
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ipects of tifpoo s Mim 

in seizing the dominions of the Nizam, B 
rimed, from the time of the accession of Bajee chap* t 
Hao, a secret agent at Poona* whose endeavours were used 
to effect an intimate union. But Bajee Eao was held in 
thraldom by Smdmh ; and any combination of Bajee Bao 
and Tippoo, which could have a tendency to emancipate 
tho Peshwa from his subjection, was opposed bv the in¬ 
terests of Scmdiuh ; and though Scindmli would have been 
well contented to join with the Bui tan in any scheme of 
hostilities against the English, if it were not attended 
with danger, ho was too much alarmed for Lis dominions 
in the north, which the English could easily invade, to be 
willing for the present to expose himself to the chance 
of so great an evil. From this i late of affairs, Tippoo seems 
to have despaired of getting tho Mali ratios to act with 
any efficiency on his side j and for that reason not to 
have made any very strenuous exertions to induce them. 

In these circumstances, beholding, as ho must have 


done, the great inferiority of his power, his utter inability 
to maintain a contest against tho English, and the pro¬ 
bability that resistance would bring on bis fall, it may 
well be regarded as surprising, that he did not endeavour, 
by prompt attention to their complaints* and early nego¬ 
tiation, to escape from tho storm which he was unable 
to face. One of the most remarkable characteristics* 
however, of the Sultan’s mind, was tho want of judgment. 
For an Eastern prince, he was full of knowledge. His 
mind was active, acute, and ingenious. But, in the value 
which lie set upon objects, whether os means, or as cuds, 
he woe almost perpetually deceived. Besides* a convic¬ 
tion appears to have been rooted in hi? mind, that the 
English had now formed a resolution to deprive him of 
his kingdom, and that it was useless to negotiate, because 
no submission to which ho could iveuadb his mind, 
would restrain them in the gratification of their am Li¬ 
lians designs. Nor was ho deprived of giuunda of hope* 
which over a mind like his were calculated to exert a 
fatal influence. Ha sever could forget the manner in 
which lib father had triumphed over a host of enemies 
by shutting himself up m bis capital, and defending him¬ 
self, till tho sea.vou of the rain- ; nor had all his experience 
of the fa-ility with which Europeans the strong- 
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-— i defences in his power to rear, yielded on this point 

chap, vm. any decisive instruction. The principal part of his pre¬ 
parations for war had consisted in adding to the worts 
of Seringapatam, and storing it with provisions for a 
siege. With the attempt to disable the Bombay army 
the idea of even obstructing the march of the invaders, 
if not altogether abandoned, was very feebly pursued. 
And, till the English were upon the ramparts* bo could 
not persuade himself that the fort of Seriugapatam would 
be taken* His grand military mistake is acknowledged 
to have been the neglect of his cavalry ; a proper use of 
which would have rendered the conquering of him a far 
more arduous task. 


The original defects of his mind, arising from the vices 
of bis education, appear to have increased as he advanced 
in years, and with peculiar rapidity since the loss of his 
dominions in 1702 . The obedience which the will of 


princes* especially Eastern princes, is habituated to re¬ 
ceive, not only renders them wretched when it is opposed, 
but gluts and palls them with the gratification* Each 
recurring instance becomes by familiarity iusiphl, or 
rather disgusting, ai»i leaves the mind restless and impa¬ 
tient fur a new gratification* This serv^ to account for 
the fickle and capricious disposition which so commonly 
mm <.*--? i,he ch&racU r of princes f and in general prevails 
in them to a greater or less degree, in proportion to the 
n a t ural v i v acity an d susceptibility j 1 tho ir m in t is. Tb i a 
disease infected the whole conduct of Tippuo Sultan, pub¬ 
lic and private, and ]utterly in a manner so extraordinary, 
that, when joined to a similar growth of his impatience 
at every disagreement between that which he willed and 
that which Ml out-, it produced in his subjects a persua¬ 
sion that his mind was partially deranged. Like many 
other persona of active, but not powerful minds, he ran 
violently upon the observance of minuteness in minute 
details, but with little capacity of taking & marshalling 
view of a great whole. Ho saw but few therefore of the 
relatione :<nd dependencies of things ; tfnd was, of course, 
tumble to anticipate justly their distant consequences. 

be toTnptiiti«iU to please, rather than to serve, excluded 
iippoo.as ifc excludes other princes, from the l^onefit of 
councils wker than his own* Accustomed to hear from 
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approached him, that, every sentimeiit which BOOK YL 
he uttered exceeded in wisdom that of every other man, cetap, vjui. 

any difference with his opinions struck him at last in the —-- 

character of a mere demonstration of folly. As a general? l j [} * 

ho possessed, as had been abundantly proved by the 
English i n former wars, no other talents than the vulgar 
ones of great activity, courage? and that turn for strata¬ 
gem, which the cunning of a rude age has a tendency to 
produce. As a domestic ruler, he sustains an advanta¬ 
geous comparison with the greatest princes of the East, 

He bestowed a keen attention upon the conduct of his 
government, from which he allowed himself to bo diverted 
neither by pleasure nor by sloth. He made a methodical 
distribution of his time for business, in which he was 
laborious and exact; hut in which his passion for detail 


made him frequently waste that attention upon minor, 
which ought to have been reserved to the greatest affairs. 
He had the discernment to perceive, what is so generally 
hid from the eyes of rulers in a more enlightened state 
°f society? that it is the prosperity of those who labour 
with their hands, which constitutes the principle and 
cause of the prosperity of states; he therefore made it 
hk business to protect them against the intermediate 
orders of the community, by whom it is so difficult to pre¬ 
vent them from being oppressed IT' s country was accord¬ 
ingly, at least during the first and better part of hia reign, 
the best culti vated, and its population the most flourish¬ 
ing in India ;* while, under the English, and their dopon- 


Thc Butts w*s asserted, with mot , truth no doubt, of the siufe of Mysore 
ur.drr ftydqr; but It Is dime alt to behove time ftcouitir, nbnuld W fiotirtohlng 
Avtjtdi vas the frequent hctiid of host lie movements, and th6Bbvcre|gn nf wldab 
dc:,i. mded U.-sfE comrilititlmh frond Ins mibjVctt, In. order m keep up a dispro- 
portloiiata military fore*. CIS mutt: and sort, and an ui iunlI pcoplut 4a 
much to hitt^ if ibe? do net remedy, ifii? extotfoitt of a l aA eminent t nml 
a passing ol ^rvcr, who lees everywhere on hfii uutfuh nbuuoagt mey 

easily misco U'cive of t !tu condition of the Inhabit unto. TJn- acvsimiLa of the 
prosperity of Mysore;, tinder Hyder and J ippou, mast l.<c re> in \ *rUh h ■ «hi- 
, here tested bv Eugluli experience they proved Sr . 

i mm «kv some af tlie districts ceded by Xippoo 
in the fir-t n imid b ■ A .mriptiim of tin* Mate of Mini*. on lie found them, 
Hovoa Irmfalnblv timt Ike niatia^tneul of ‘Im two M diwumedan princes of 
H van re wai mt * whit y referable to Umt which sttceceiM them. H ' The col- 
lrhor^nnot -peel the country to flu wish, when he lift* JiiTti*eir given t3» 
*t .-n.i! t ; u. Tin." nniiietoue band of tevenue servants require ttoen- 

bmina^iiicnt to exorcise the trail* which t1»y hnv« ni^sys followed, but they 
nowuvt w!t-t art restraint, and are joined by the haul tenners in Gripping tho 
itnforl uiuu. i.imbandmen of a ^restt |*rt of the prod wo of their labour*. "Hits 
bthe^vo.m under the Nabob*. under Tlppw. under Ihe Company, ■ | 

Ltilibvc, paider every gotuminwU Ln India. The i-ulicctars and their deputies. 
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IK Vff cl ants, the population of the Carnatic and Glide, hastening 
chav. viiL to the state of deserts, was the most wretched upon the 

■-— face of the earth ; and oven Bengal itself, under the oporflr 

17 tion of laws ill adapted to the circumstances of the case* 
was f t! iicriug almost all the evils which the worst of govern¬ 
ments could inflict. That Tippoo was severe, harsh, and 
perhaps cruel, in superintending the conduct of those who 
served him, may bo so far easily believed, as his inordi¬ 
nate pride would make every offence which appeared to 
bo committed against himself assume gigantic dimensions : 
and his habit of willing, and seeing his will realized, made 
him expect every event, willed by himself, as by a law of 
^ nature, which nothing but the misconduct of others could 
have disturbed. That the accounts, however, which we 
have received from our countrymen, who dreaded and 
feared him, are marked with exaggeration, is proved by 
this circumstance, that his servants adhered to him with 
a fidelity which those of few princes iu any age or country 


have displayed, 1 Of his cruelty we have heard the more, 
1 cause our own countrymen were among the victims of 
it. But it is to bo observed, that, unless in certain in¬ 
stances, the proof of which cannot be regarded as better 
than d nibtfid, their sufferings, however intense, were only 
the sufferings of & very rigorous imprison mint, of which, 
eonsideiing the manner in which it is lavished by their 
own laws, Englishmen ought not to bo very forward to 
complain. At that very time, in the dungeons of Madras 
and Calcutta, if is probable that unhappy sufferers were 
on during calamities for debts of 100/.; not less atrocious 
than those which Tippoo, a prince bom and educated in 


not belnff help them -lYes, and, by this mean*, the country is often ns 
in peace a* in wir. The private dividend among Tippw's mail - 
ageri a* from two ny to forty per cent. Life I. 150. Again : l * Thu JJurofmihl 
has tiovr tn*en oamptetHy (‘iirvcyed, and the rents of it arc fac! » they arc on 
aw UForagn nearly wlurt were under Tlppou. The inluibltaJiU paid the 
[hen es now, but the tfaBcicncyof hU receipts arose from (he poouhtions 
vf a hoiiaf revenue oiliccrs. The rent! iiwo. sls I bcliwc hi every tilliftr part 
. aiv %oa biffh t tide L.-irct!iuat4iK«, joined to the genem! 
ia Aortal ..h,; a de to every kind of JIjM. i<>4. There 

ftrcoiirttr jo the same pun ■rt, sod they are fatal to a belief that the 

aatycidsi of Tn>puu v-^r-.i in mot decree I.«k« ctamniH .m<ed tlum iLosc of the 
■Tin* p.ri-u>.ahty ia. that their situation ww worm:,— W. 

1 tbout dvii^u,-/ fru.ui ihe ctmravu-r for thtolity home by TJpjWi offi- 
, Hp ' *•" *' r ruilitsrtjii that the Sul tad did not tmrt to !t as n fiiod find 
in SII* 1 ***? £ TiC "“ l l ''" '■■* Uk '^ 1 reminded itm ueo. vviiy of it by other 

,, ■ *' V' 1 ' fsmdUea of all hti principal oWucTi hid always beat kept as 
hp dates to Sr., lU r^. MttUivi. uu».-W. 
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roua country, and ruling over a barbarous people, BOOK VL 
inflicted upon imprisoned enemies ; enemies belonging to chap. vm. 
a nation, who, by the evils they had brought upon him, —“ 
^asperated Hm almost to frenzy, and whom he regarded 1 ' 
as the enemies both of God and man, 1 Besides, there is 
among the papers relating to the intercourse of Tippoo 
with the French, a remarkable proof of hU humanity, 
which, when these papers are ransacked for matters to 
criminate him* ought not to be suppressed* In tho 
draught which he transmitted to the Isle of Franco, of 
tho conditions on which he wished that a connection 
between him and the French should be formed, tho fol¬ 
lowing are the very words of a distinct article : u 1 dim to id 
that male and female prisoners, well English as Portu¬ 
guese, who shall bo taken by the republican troops, or by 
mbo, shad be treated with humanity ; and with regard 
to their persona, that they shall (their property becoming 
the right of the allies,) bo transported at our joint expense, 
out of India, to some place far distant from the tonito- 
rit i of the allies/* 

Another feature in the character of Tippoo was his 
religion, with a sense of which his mind was most deeply 
^npressucL He spent a considerable part of every day in 
prayer, lie gave to his kingdom, or state, a particular 
religious title, Khod&dad) or God-given ; and he lived 
u^der a peculiarly strong and operative conviction of the 
^upeuiutevidence of a Divine Providence, Ills confidence 
in tho protection of God was, indeed, one of Ii is snares , 
for he j died upon it to t 3 ie neglect of other means of 
safety. To one of his French adviser^ who had urged 
him with peculiar fervour to use greater /od in obtaining 
the Support of the ifahrattas, he replied, w I rely solely 
on Providence, expecting that I shall bo alone and unsup¬ 
ported ; but God, and my courage, will accomplish every 

, 1 After tbfl capture of Sertu*ni^am* » E >r»e Kpim ^^oyxi hy m 

EjlftlalL aa*rt«£ that die SiUUn had ordered the Atntu nl thirteen Engthh 
token duriuft tl* slegt ; »«d a wrap of p«per was found, nft W 1* 
hi Ms huud-witiuo, width te«Te (Jie ohniwlar of anyrdei f->r tlx- death of uxi 
prfcM.wrs.-Al] the fcWtlene* wMc* J htec Would 

^ W Worthy of waned, I .it tihit tit* ttoftl nad totcllwniyl Mete <>t the * * 
luid i.'ubiur. id TIMM ramJm such an act *bj nomoyo* ituprubahie, under 
tempt*! ion, iiy any piitice of the tUrt. 'I his, U< yever, dows r.oi u A - 
elHftTii tk« m worse hi only asp|wug him act to bt Utter UianfaknoiKh- 
wtlrs. 
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” 1 It js true, that jfais zed for God, like the zeal 
chai\ vjit, of so many other people, was supported by the notion, 
— ^ f J and by the desire, of being the favourite of God ; of being 
im honoured with the chief place in hia affections, and ol> 
tain mg the best share in the distribution of his favours* 
His religion resembled the religion of most of the persons 
anxious to distinguish themselves for pious zeal, in this 
respect also ; that it contained in it a largo infusion of 
the persecuting spirit. He imagined that ho exceedingly 
pleased the Almighty, by cultivating within himself a 
hatred of all those whose notions of a God did not cor¬ 
respond with his own; and that he should take one of 
the most effectual modes of recommending himself to 
that powerful and good Being, if, in order to multiply the 
number of true believers, he applied evil to the bodies 
of those who were not of that blessed description. 

It would nit be reckoned pardonable by Englishmen, 
if an historian were to omit ambition, and the hatred of 
the English, among the Ingredients in the character of 
Tippoo. But ambition is too vulgar a quality in the mind£ 
of princes to deaerw particular commemoration j and as 
for his hatred of the English, it only resembled the hatred 
which the English bore to him, or to the French: and 
which proud individuals, and proud nations, arc m prone 
to feel, towards all those who excite their fears, or cir¬ 
cumscribe their hopes. Besides, among the princes of 
India, who, except their drivellers, were less ambitious 
than he i W as it Siudiah, or was it Holkar ? Even in 
hatred of the English, is it understood, that these MaL- 
rattas were exceeded by the sovereign of Mysore ? 3 




to the letter fW.mTtppo* Salraun fa Dn Hoc, dated Serri W *t«* 
2nrl Jan. li ; pa] 'prln te d by nr & er of i be Reuse of Common a in I it to 

3 rim BXtfOtwtion of the def« t$ of Tippoo’s character is no doubt pimpled 
h/<nv authors usual Keaerod« disposition m protect 1 (h»m whom nil Jhcr 
f^rson* imSI, Nomthstondliig this spirit, ln>vsvtri ho is compelled to ad- 
ml'. tb&t H|ipw rsslily provoked u storm lie wat mutble to fks, instituted by 
an iiinjrtvipntablf liatnxi of the En^bh, twill on account of their powr and 
' lielr tVUjfi'iti. it Is drift-:■* St ie u liilurstantl how ui;-; fatal want, of Judgment is 
) woocll ,.[!]>! e w stu ad active, njuf n and Inprnlofl* inlnd, or one even far that 
™ Pdnee full of knowledge. Thai tbo Sultan had an iu Utc mind 

mT -bm it w Llm activity of ruirilu^sieia, fimi-ompank-rl hv cun. 
■J* ™ tE ' r 11 tn ' s r -“ m by ci' prlco rath r r than injren ni i v Of hi* k n ow- 

of ih. » no I™*- und he w rt , evidently ienonui^f the relative punuiop 
eont-^t 0 t0 tlit support of the former Ip a 

'.Wr wUW in.?' f Ttl u-f »i-wtal«ad tu«t brHUaptflyfMt 

nutlet i tiu--A*r^TV " c . rjK ' ( ‘“-1 ftf *■ tA eovonumnsi ftr ,. M above 
r -x,Jg11rated at k js =. tf act o 2 Utge:]:. r ; • • fitted. 'flic Imprisonment 
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papers of Tippoo, found in the palace of J 

-were examined, the correspondence was cuaf, vm, 

discovered which had passed between him and the French.- 

itu this Lord Wellesley shows that lie was singularly 
delighted; as if 3 without such means of persuasion, he 
had dreaded, that the grounds of the war, successfully 
terminated, would not have appeared satisfactory to all 
hose whose a|iprobation he ivas interested in obtaining. 

^ therefore, necessary that the amount of its contents 
should he declared. Some time before the beginning of 
April, 1797, the captain of a privateer from the Mauri¬ 
tius, Cituen Ripaud by name, whose ship, damaged in 
some engagement, had nearly foundered at se% arrived in 
the country of Tippoo, and was conveyed to the capital: 
where several of his countrymen had long been high in 
Idle sendee of the Prince. This man, so illiterate that he 
could not spell his own language, and ready, as appears 
V his letters of the 23rd of May, 1797, for the perpetra¬ 
tion of any crime, even against his own countrymen, was 
eager by imposture to recommend himself to the favour 
°f the Sultan, He represented that the French govern- 
ruent were not only burning with a desire to invade the 
possessions of the English in India, but were almost 
ready for the execution of that great design, having made 
vast preparations, forwarded a largo body of troops to the 
t ’-e of France, and chiefly waiting till they could learn 
bow much assistance they might expect from their ancient 
friend, the Sultan of Mysore, Tippoo, as eager fully as 
Fnghsh m cn, to believe what he eagerly desired, thought 
he could not be too expeditions in sending men to as¬ 
certain the circumstances ; and in endeavouring to de¬ 
rive advantage from them should they appear to corre¬ 


ct tltflutnrs in Calcutta find Madras. as n eonMqiieittfe of legal enachneiit*, h.iw, 
objectionable in Ihrtr on ; , different thing from the nuJRtrfnes 

Bt 're of prisoner* Into In the alia: es ofwK.mVi Is no q*cum f t tr t . ; 
vindictive* iTLteltv exercised by Tippoo upon nit whether LunjpdWfl or native?, 
ybo Mi-re the fiblecfi of As to hU re%»4i, hi not onlyparto^k 

of that intolcramre which ts a prominent future of the yoSiammwian 
I ,1 - L i but it was dii -vied by the grtftsest smp^rstttion, futb in uroitma. magtc, 
fc,u » MtrvlOtfy ■ article of belief, naitMlWiunoit k !-• Wtemon&t ttm great 
F*"i nr th*%U but in a special degree nrcfcssed Uy Tlpp e, and indie: -• - 
F„ 0n * of lhn ruiiieMof knowledge *Obtem*» of umJcrstrading fur which 
"JtitH-t. of tills sketch of his h iructev, credit lus been given him, I he V vv, - 
® r vi *-".deney ur the description 1s, therei n , to convey on unfadfifcl ponriTt- 
J2 ot a prince, who, although he may eiatm unj ■ mo it for Sits fate, can 
r-Ovr-r by any sophistry be held up os an object of svn , dby or Aspect.—W, 
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r spend with report. So completely was Tippoo deceived 
. by the reprementation of Ripaud, that lie thought it 
was only necessary to name the extent of the assistance 
which he wished to receive. He demanded an army of 
from 30,000 to 40.000 men, of whom he required that 
frt m 5,000 to 10,000 should be veteran troops; and, in 
addition to an army of this magnitude, he thought it 
proper to exact the assistance of a fu?et In contributing 
to the common enterprise, he proposed to take the whole 
expense of the array upon himself ; and, as soon tw 
it arrived, to join it with all his forces ; when the expul¬ 
sion of the English, he trusted, would not be a tardy 
result. As he believed, according to the statement of 
his informer, that nothing was wanting for the immediate 
departure of such a body of troops, but his assent to the 
conditions with, which it was expected he should comply? 
he took the requisit measures for its being immediately 
bestowed. Four vakeels proceeded to the coast in April* 
1797 ; but before they wure ready to depart the monsoon 
set in. During the delay which it occasioned, the vakeels 
are said to have fallen into dispute and dissensions. 
Tbh . with other causes, induced the Sultan to annul their 
appointment; and the actual mission, which at last con* 
stated of only two per?; did not depart till the October 
following. Extreme Was the dbuppomtmant with these 
vakeels, whom in the whole of this intercourse, the 
Governor-General, to exalt the notion of its importance* 
dubs with title of ambassadors, though the agent whom 
the meanest individual employs to transact for him a 
business of a few rupees, is hi vakeel, experienced upon 
their arrival in the Isle of France. They expected to 
have nothing further to do than to set their seal, in the 
name of their master, to the conditions which he had 
given thorn iu writing. This was called, in the pompous 
language of Citizen Ripautl, to contract an alliance ofien- 
sivo and defensive with the French Republic, one and 
indivisible, terms which the Sultan could not under:,vmd, 
as lib, language wanted words to correspond. And when 
thU simple ^ration wa L: j cr formed, they expected ■ > 
return with a grand army to Mysore. They found that 
not only was there t the Isle of Franco no force whet- 
soever, which could bo spared for the use of their master, 







u ii PAPSRS POUND AT SERINGA PATAU. 

JiS® intimation bad, by the government of France, 
been conveyed to the constituted authorities of the island 
to send an army to India; and that 
those authorities were not vested with a power to form 
engagements with Tippoo of any description. Nothing 
did the rulers of the island find themselves competent 
to perform, except to forward the letters of the Sultan 
to tho government of Trance, and offer aid to them in 
raising a few volunteers. Assistance so contemptible in 
comparison of what they and their master expected, the 
Vakeels at first refused to accept. And no small impor- 
tunity appears to have been necessary to conquer i heir 
determination. 

In the report of their proceedings, which they were 
Squired to give to their master upon their return, they 
say* 11 The lour chiefs of Mauritius told ns personally, 
that the European Kipaud had brought m here on a false 
representation to the Sultami; and that at present they 
had no forces, 1 * A member of the legislative body of the 
Island, who, because he had served in a military capacity 
hi India, and was known to tho Sultan, sent him a letter 
aluQg with tho returning vakeels, declared; “ Our grief 
Was profound to learn that you bad been deceived by 
%aud oh to our forces on this island. The only reinforce¬ 
ment which had been sent to 11s from France, since the 
comniencwMot, of the war, is one battalion, which wo 
b ivo sent to Batavia, to assist the Dutch in the preserv¬ 
ation of that place. This we did, in return for the asaist- 
which wo had drawn from thence in money, pvovi- 
kbjijs, and naval stores ; for you must know, -Treat Prince, 
that own resources arc insufficient for uur support; 
*&ti We have sworn to bury ourselves under tho ruins of 
yur island, rather than sec our on end us its pot e^or*/’* 
fbc hopes which the French ruler* lu>kl out that more 
^oiont assistance might possibly be obtained by appli- 

■ Sw ibo papers Mating to Uw'var With Tippoo, punt* by orfrr pf tbo 
,K: '=-,' r.r r.ms Irt laflO. In the rep-’rs whn-li iht- ’^-l r uiussi thujr 
!*•*». m*S to the Man of tHeir m? ™ = Mr* that «he 

. of tlu Ute of Pnuice ^lilted upon thorn, and • tUnt fijpaod hud 

^Stto t.rrr/iiInM r«<irasciitQCi«m to your EWumsss, which occadtti< 

!y * *,1UUM" And ietoro tbrlr depjrtur* Su if wore mXor^ i UjMHo Go^ 
tJifit he vould send with them a peiUleiuau (one vr Uinw by tvhem 
J 'ey wci>< . t TiiaTlv ftcccuuwled) ** who slioaW imWp *t die prtwj .•■•• Inoon- 
P<* *!*££% ***** bj tailing tobiii*, like 

v PoU-i t dfic^lvo y^Otu- iligbllCSS.” 
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)0R TI.' cation to the French government at Paris, obviously 
crXfT vm, deserve attention merely as expedients to evade the cha- 

--— grin of the vakeels. The number of Frenchmen in the 

service of the Sultan amounted not to more than 12Q 
men, 1 

The confidence which Tippoo reposed in the strength 
of Seringapatam, especially when protected by God, and 
his own courage, had prevented him from making any 
provision against an event which he reckoned so very im¬ 
probable as its fall Not only his family, therefore, but 
the whole of his treasure, was deposited in the fort; and 
as the palace was obtained by a species * of capitulation, 
without the irruption of the soldiers, there was no suspi¬ 
cion that any portion of the money or jewels which he 
had in store, was not publicly obtained, and fully brought 
to account. It hence appeared, to the clearest satisfaction, 
how exaggerated and extravagant had been the conception 
of his enormous riches, and houce of his dangerous re¬ 
sources for war. The whole amount of the remaining 
specie, which Tippoo had treasured up, was about sixteen 
lacs of pagodas (040,000/.) ■ and his jewels, of which in 
common with the Princes of tho East he was fond, and 
with which they never part, except in their greatest ex¬ 
tremity, were valued at about nine lacs (360,000/.) more. 
So far was such a sum from rendering its owner formi¬ 
dable to a power like that of the British m India, that the 
Governor-General in Council did not reckon it too much 
to be immediately distributed to the army, as a donative, 
in reward of th* 1 virtues which it had displayed during the 
campaign. 

The English were now in possession of the kingdom of 
Mysore ; and the only question which it remained for tho 
Govern or-General to decide* was the momentous one, how 
a kingdom wasto be disposed of. He was not insensible to 
the difficulties which attended upon his decision ; and the 

1 Befttson, L 139. 

The art*tstton Is here diverted from the more important t^utenta of the 
I :<p*T*to the '-‘irciimgtjmc'L'K which led to Tipped’* connexion with iho Tste oj 
1 raixtt s fent fftins fjie doeumficto themsefoe* It appeared that the Suiter* hud 
«ui.irtw4 tiic Directory in July, 1796. preii^lti.e an oflfenafvo and defr naira 
oUlftTVkM with I'Tunt» for the jmrpoie of expelling the Efigltilj fram India, 
<imMbucin M at u,v time hi* deterfnfaiivtiea not to ’vcUt for the f> rce* of tih 
rillip;^. by | i, a i r(u(j|ji mli;K L bo attack on i ho flr.d favourable Oceanian. Uespakhef. 

’■tH- I he whole of the t omipnrittai w, farming r lurge volume, -was ttMi’ 

later V %1 printed La C ale ulta. Ibid . VJ1 W, 




ISION OF HI? TERRITORY, 

T tv as required, in balancing between the 

love ofterritory, on the one hand, ami the suspicion and 
01 hum on the other, to which the destruction of another 
prince, and the annexation of any considerable part of 
his kingdom to an empire already of vast dimension^ 
^ onld be exposed both in Europe and in India, This part 
ol ins task he performed with the greatest address. Tho 
though, from the inferior part which he had taken 
p the war, ha was not entitled to an equal share with tho 
-English in the benefits which resulted from it, was gra¬ 
tified by receiving an equal portion of territory, Tho 
necessity^ however, was inculcated, of moderation m the 
desires of both ; and the principle which was laid down 
v *'as, that they should content themselves with such a 
portion of territory, as would indemnify them for tho 
charges of the war, and yield security. The word secu¬ 
rity, brought in upon this occasion, was cidculated to 
answer any purpose, to which they who made use of it 
had, or could have, any desire to employ it. Demands for 
Security had no limit, but the pleasure and power of those 
by whom they were set up, When the subsequent inquirer 
^ks, Security against whom 1 It is not easy to find an 
^swer. Security against Tippoo ? He was no more. 
Security against Nizam All, and tho English, against one 
another ? That was impossible ; for they were both to be 
aggrandized, and in an equal degree. Was it security 
Against the Mahrattas ? No, for they also were to be 
Offered a part of the divided territory, which was the way 
to make them more, not loss dangerous neighbours than, 
they wore before. On the principle, than, of mdeumiii- 
^dion and security, it was decreed, that tho English, r»n 
^heir part, should take to themselves the whole of the 
^ rritory possessed by the Sultan on tho Malabar cotr-fc, 

' “ LrJ district of Coi rube tore and Dur&mporam, the whole of 
the Country which intervened between the Company’s ter- 
r ‘h)iy on the western, and that on the eastern coast, 
gelding now an uninterrupted dominion from sea to sea; 
with those possessions, the forts and posts forming 
huudn of the principal passes above the Ghauts on the 
ta ^do-hnd ; 1 the district at Wynaad ; and, lastly, the for- 

Tteni.viJi SjO, time in 178® lit 44 inctrU’L.vJ tin?, poslilim and 

^vriecij; not jess ii, -m Uviy tfcroogh the nuKUtfmiii*, several ol - Ulch 
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trass, city, aiul island of Seringapatam, ns a place which 
effectually secured the communication between the British 
territory on both coasts, and strengthened the lines of de¬ 
fence in every direction. A territory, affording an equal 
revenue with that which by the English was taken for 
themselves, was given to Nizam All, in the districts of 
Gouty, Gurrumcbndah, and the tract of country which 
lies along the line of the great forts of Chittledroog, Sera, 
Nimdydroog, and Colnr, but without the fort? which it 
was supposed would render his frontier too strong. With 
regard to the third party in the alliance against Tippoo, 
they had entirely abstained from all participation in the 
war ; and it would not, in the opinion of the Governor- 
General, have been good policy, to place on the same level, 
in the distribution of the spoil, those who did all, and 
tho : ;e who did nothing, in the acquiring of it. This would 
bo to encourage allies to be useless, when their services 
were required. So much territory as was taken by the 
English, and given to Nizam Ali, would, also, yield to the 
Mahrattas more than enough of strength. Still it was 
desirable to conciliate the good will of that people to the 
present proceedings ; and Lo give them an interest in the 
arrangement * which were made. A portion of territory, 
from one half to two thirds of the value of that which 
wvn taken by the English and given to Ni^m Ali, would, 
it was concluded, answer these ends. This portion was to 
include Harpoonelly, Soonda above the Ghauts, A n oa- 
gooily, and some other districts; with part of the territory, 
not, however, including the fortresses, of Cbittledroog and 
Be tin ore. 

Of the portion which still remained of the territory 
gained from Tippoo, yielding thirteen lacs of pagodas, a 
revenue greater than that of the ancient Efyaship of 
Mysore, it was accounted politic to form a separate state, 
f or sovereign, the choice lay between the family of Tippoo, 
and that of the ancient Hinds Raja^. who had been kept 
hi confinement, but not extinguished, by Hydcr Ali and 
Ids son. In the sous of Tippoo, the dvie degree of passive 

dj mho ion was reckoned much less probable than in those 


^ a V ;p ivf two^thirds, at least, of ;hal mitubor suflkteutfy 

Ui Urn kuiuflOoui uf carftlry .’ J 





OF MYSORE MADE A RAJ ASH IP. 

. >r? vho, having lost all expectation of reigning 
^uld take even liberty as a boon, much more sovereignty, 
hough in its most shadowy form. The direct male 
j^cendant of the Mysore Rajas was a chi ld of a few years 
» an d to him it was decreed that the title of sovereign 
should belong. The conditions upon which he was to 
receive Ida dignity were as follows : That the whole of the 
ttuhtary force maintained for the defence of the country 
s iGuId be English; That for the expense of it he should 
pay seven lacs of pagodas ; That in case of war, 
^r of preparation for war, the English might exact any 
larger sum, which they deemed proportional to the re¬ 
sources of the Raja; And last of all, should they be 
^satisfied with his government in any respect, they 
hhght interpose to any extent in the internal administra¬ 
tion of the country, or oven take the unlimited manage¬ 
ment of it to themselves. In this manner, it is evident, 
*W the entire sovereignty of the country was assumed 
h y the British, of whom the Raja and hi* ministers could 
°% be regarded as Vicegerents at will It was, there- 
fore, ^vitli gome reason the Governor-General said, fl I 
entertain a sanguine expectation, that the Raja and his 
ministers, being fully apprized of the extensive powers 
reserved to the Company will cheerfully adopt such regu¬ 
lations shall render the actu; 1 exercise of these powers 
^necessary ; ” for knowing themselves to hold a situation 
‘‘dally dependent upon the will of another, whatever ema- 
from that will, they were bound, without a choice, 
to obey. How long, with whatever dispositions to obedi- 
* ttce, then performance of the services exacted of them 
lv hl give satisfaction, depends upon circumstances of a 
fi °rt which cannot he foreseen. 

The Governor-General was perfectly aware of the share 
the sovereignty which he had taken, and the share 
v 'hich ho had left. M Under these arrangements/ 1 he said, 
tE I trust that I shall be enabled to command the whole 
^•jurces of the Raja's territory ; adding, what were very 
Parable results, that under these arrangements he also 
tested to bo enabled H to improve its cultivation, to 
fxfoud it h commerce, and to secure the welfare of its 
l hhabitantsT For appropriating such “ extensive powers ," 1 
they are called by himself) the reasons which be as- 
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Jigned pronounced a violent condemnation of the policy so j 
long pursued; and of which such applauded rulers ft® 
Hastings and Cornwallis had made their boast; the policy 
of only shaving the powers of government, with the native 
princes of Oude, the Carnatic* and Tanjore* * Recollecting 
the inconveniences and embarrassments which have arisen 
to all parties concerned, under the double government, and 
conflicting authorities unfortunately established in Oude T 
the Carnatic, and Tanjoro, I resolved to reserve to the 
Company the most extensive and indisputable powers* 11 
This is to boast explicitly, that no double government, no 
conflicting authorities, were left in lily so re ; that, by coh" 
sequence, the powers of government wore, without partici¬ 
pation, engrossed by the English. What then, it may be 
asked, was the upe of setting up the shadow of a Kajaf 
The sources of evil were manifest, A considerable expense 
was rendered necessary for the splendour of his state; 
and it was utterly impossible to govern the country s ° 
well through the agency of him and his ministers* as i* 1 
might have been governed by the direct application of 
European intelligence and virtue. But this Baja was ft 
species of screen, put up to hide, at once from Indian and 
from European eyes, the extent of aggrandizement which 
tbi British territory had received; and it so far answered 
the purpose, that, though an obvious, it undoubtedly 
claims the pfalse of an adroit, and well-timed political 
expedient It enabled the Governor-General to dismiss 
Nizam Ah with a much smaller share of the prey, than 
would have satis tied him, had the English taken without 
disguise the whole of what in this manner they actually 
appropriated* 1 It precluded tho Mahrattas from those 
attempts to excite a jealousy of the English, to which it 
was known they were abundantly disposed. And it im¬ 
posed completely, as well upon those members of tho 
British legislature, who would have been pleased with, m 1 
opportunity to criticize; as upon the men whose criticise 5 
are more -xtensively dig urinated through the press ; 
of Whom, or almost all, were too defective, it seems, in the 
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f ^glits, to sc© through the gam© that waft played: BOOK TL 

, ' r Tl ough none of the great acts of Marquis Wellesley’s 
frustration is more questionable than the attack upon - —— 
%Poo Sultan, that is a part which, till now, has been 
■ ^ ■ from censure. 

1 hl emtory, thus in name transferred to a Hindu llaja, 
residence was to be the ancient city of Mysore, 

1 J i i is benefits of its sovereignty were all transferred to 
. f m 'dish, was bounded on the north by a strong line of 
H y resses and posts, Chittlcdroog, Sera, Nundydroog, 

1 ' hr, forming a powerful barrier towards the southern 

h -rs of Nizam All and the Makrattus, from Pauganoor 
0 - o lino of the eastern, to Beduoro on the line of the 

J^et • Ghauts, the whole occupied and defended, for the 
l ' of the English, by English troops ; and on the 
W*t other aides, east, west, and south, it was entirely 
, ; rndod by the territories of the Company, above and 
* 'w the Ghauts. 

f ^ the family of Tippoo, if we make allowance for the 
j rf > of a throne, as well as to the principal men of his 
j J,1 srd >m, the conduct of the Governor-General was con^ 
and generous* The fortress of Velore, in the 


1 ' '"J'Uutifl^ v« appropriated for the residence of the royal 
'/'I and fitted up comm odiously for their reception, 


ii allowance for their support, more liberal than that 


they had received from Tippoo himself The prin- 
men were all provided for by jftghires or pensions, 
^i’ormablo to their r ink and influence, with a generosity 
i not only contented, but greatly astonished them- 
'"*• They wem the more easily pleased, that Tippoo, 
C mg all authority in his own person, rendered it 
nblc for his servants to acquire any influence be^ 
he immediate exercise of his official powers; and 
frugality of their administration was severe, their 
incuts were uncommonly small. The samo cireum- 
3 s facilitated the settlement of (ho country; for, as 
livid mil possessed any authority sufficient to make 
nice when Tippoo was ffoae, and as the character of 
English was sufficiently known to inspire confidence, 
chiefs made their submission without hesitation or 
. When one of Tippoo s confidential servants waa 
o treat with the officer at the head of the cavalry, the 
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Vi. celebrated Kummir ad din Khan, he refused to stipulate 
chap. viii. for terms, and said lie cast himself entirely upon ^ t 

-- generosity of the English. 

In the treaty which was signed by Nizam All and tn ^ 
English, entitled the Partition Treaty of Mysore, * 01 
establishing the arrangements which have just been 
scribed, it was fixed, that, unless the Peshwa acceded to 
the said treaty within the space of one month, gave satis- 
faction relative to some disputes with Nizam Ah, iuid 
complied with certain conditions, not specified, in favour 
of the English, the territory, which It was meant to bested 
upon him, should be shared between the remaining allies, 
in the proportion of two thirds to Nizam Ali, and one h 1 
the English.* }Q 

When the* terrors which Tippoo suspended over 
Mahrattas, and the dependence which they felt upon 
English against the effects of his ambition and * 

wore destroyed, it was not expected that their bos ^ 
dispositions, which had already so ill disguised them 
could long be restrained . 2 The power of Nizam Ah ", 
now the only barrier between the English possession^ L t 
the Deccan, and the irruptions of that formidable nation ' 
and how a mull the resistance which lie was capable 0 
yielding, ; iu> English had abundantly perceived. In 
way, it appeared sufficiently easy to augment his capacity 
for war. He was acutely sensible of the dangers to Wide, 
he was exposed at the hands of the Mahmfctii, and of hW 
incompetency to his own defence. He was therefore i 


i See the papers renting to the war with Tipton, printed by order of tt* , 1 
of Cotatnoni In itsou. See sileo the Treaty with toe Nizam, and iK* 
with tins tfnja of Mysore. For lit-- whole of the coh&iidin# strnggie wiIil V 
Tippoo we Imre very completo Inffirmntiom, imt only in too official P*P*2aH 
whfcH htivc been pretty tolly given in print, but lift ho valuable work- - b 
frequently qm-id. of Beals^n and Wilts For toe character of Tippocn 
some pflrta of his jiotMus, hints nrc uToriled by toe volume of hl» lutt&r?, 

Which we are indebted to Col Kirkpatrick.- it r ,, f 

iht Lire.-. !■’' Monro, I Inri ;-= L.iird, and the L>e».patches of Lord Wolh 1 -- ^ 

5 apply fully whatever too prior asitooriih's left wanting,— W. -j' 

* Indications of a bo>tl3t* spirit In zhe Fcsbwa and SimJ into hod been iilsrft' 1 
even before (he rap tore of Sexinyaputam, t hi she 23rd April, the & 

Genera] writes to (Jt m»mJ Harris, “ l Dou lat Rao Sindtuli lias ircesi discover t . 
entertain totilo ,-.y shut too Company and the Nizam, and 1 

vf -f -iit to suspect that a secret cwre^nienfe subsist* beiw-vcn 
n pprjca, Tti.’ f-f .Jiwa AppTjtrs to have catered into ^Indian's news 
.ir-’if^iny aild tivu tiitd G)j the Jfitll “ tliC danger QfitAi^rJv ftlftK'if . ^.*1 

to'.-'b.'j'sU'itif ~a Hie Nizam, by Uowhii lino Su'dab, either riujjly or in ^ 
wtlij tog Fttshw tt# ftpiwm to liiive tomeascdU’' Oeapatches, I - S58 fits l- 
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Ugfera 

'■,a5nnflanitv' desirous of receiving such additions to the BOOK VI 
number of tlie British troops already in his pay, as would chaix vm. 

suihee to allay his apprehensions. But the payment of-- 

pOse troops suggested itself to the foresight of the 
^aglish rulers, as creating difficulties and dangers which 
was not easy to overlook. So fickle,and capricious were 
j e councils of the Subahdar, that he might suddenly 
jw opt the resolution of dismissing the English troops from 
l s service; while the Impoverishment of his country by 
inal-administration, and the exhaustion of his resources 
U y useless espences, portended a moment not far distant, 
when ho would be deprived of power to pay as many 
troops as would satisfy the ideas of security which the 
English rulers entertained. One expedient presented 
itself to the imagination of the Governor Genenil, as 
adapted to all the exigencies of the case ; and he resolved 
n ot to omit so favourable an opportunity of realising the 
Opposed advantage. If Nizam Ali, instead of paying a 
monthly or annual subsidy for the maintenance of the 
I^oopa whoso service he wits willing to receive, would 
^henato to the English in perpetuity a territory with 
revenue sufficient for the expense, a military force might 
neu b e established in his dominions, on the least pre¬ 
carious of all securities. The evils were, in the first place, 
a violation of the act of parliament, which forbade oxton- 
sion of territory ; but that had always been violated with 
^ httio ceremony, and lately in so extraordinary a manner 
mt this constituted an objection of trivial importance: 

|n Lhe second place, the real difficulties of administering 
the ceded territory, so frugally and beneficently, as t 
render its produce equal to its expense j difficulties, it is 
probable, wluch were but little understood : and lastly, 
the grand general evil, that, in proportion as territory aug¬ 
ments, and with it the amount and complexity of the 
business which its administration involves, it becomes 
more and more impossible for the superintending power 
to taka securities, that the business of government shall 
not be negligently and corruptly performed ; since, beside 
ihe inability of attention to extend iUelf minutely beyond 
a limited range of affiurs, distance from the eye of govern- 
numt dually weakens its powers, and at last annihilates 
a great portion of them. Over-balancing advantages 
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* appeared to flow, from the funds which would thus & 
- secured for the maintenance of a considerable army, 
the security which this army would afford against the 
Mahratta.' 1 , and from the sovereignty which it wotfl^ 
transfer to the English over Niaam Ali and his dominions ? 
though his dominions were governed so ill, that little 
advantage could be hoped from them. 1 The doemne^ 
relative to the negotiations have not been to ado public; 
and we know not in what manner that Prince at ilra^ 
received the proposition, nor what modes of inducement 
were employed to obtain his consent. However, on the 
] 2th of October, 1600, a treaty was signed; by which i J£L ' 
portant contract, the English added two battalion^ ^ 
sepoys, and a regiment of native cavalry, to the for^ 
which they engaged to uphold in the service of the & l1 ' 
bahdar, and also bound themselves to defend his domim 011 ^ 
against every aggression - while, on his part, Nizam 
ceded to the English, in perpetual sovereignty, all 
acquisitions which he had made from the terri tory r ‘ 
Tippoo, either by the late treaty, or by that of Seringa?*' 
tam n in 1792 ; and agreed neither to make war, nor 
iiipch as ucgociatc, by his own authority ; but, referr^ 
all disputes between himself and other states to t llC 
English, to be governed by their decision, allowing tW 
subsidiary troops in his service to bo employed by it® 
En _diili in ali their wars, joined by 6000 of his own hor^- 
and 9000 of his infantry, only reserving two of the English 
battalions which should always be attached to his person 
Eor the purposo of obtaining the Tumijeodrah as a cl^ r 
and distinct boundary, Kapoor, Gujunder Gur, and sotu* 
other districts, lately acquired from Tippoo, were eS' 
changed for Adonj and a few places on the southern aid 1 ' 
of the river. With regard to the family and subjects of 


i The proposition for the territorial pmat originated with Arifti-ol Omru,t j! 5 
mmitftci' of iliv ftizum ; fttid it w« UitJeved Ly lit'-- 0 ivcrm - -(iciwrnl that 
cimrt o. Hyderabad w«s rincorely flhposed, rirnt even eecretly utixloits for 
coiiiii.’i'£ttifjn irf the wili*kh\ In thy Oi*l jdiu ni the Hv.*\.. j.ver, Mt A 1 * 
ImiBilvf* was retailed ubsidy in money, wtawrvcrconvenient i* 

to the English Govern (neat allotted j mul In the counts*" 

liliin It win >,;i|itgiiclJy iiKsertait Uiat no other offer inaj op aitEifoctor}- mctiT^ 
than An Absolut* a> foment of territory could bo given by toe Nis^m for 
reffiihtr payment of tire rubetdy. T’ip extreme ojuttety oMhc Ntuto tu ft*** 
OMTiPtuji of proirs tioii UHftiiiat ;Uv .' Thrattoa, removed a!3 impediments to ^ 
cnnicaisj.’ tkdJnrcfTijL'Pjt of Inc t.ondifisn;*. the principle of which he hud atrnflttf 
»W|£«tae4. Dosi*b litf, ii. 2T5, ana App, 71X—fr. 
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Sdiakk’, it was stipulated that lie was to remain. BOOK VI, 
absolute, and the English were on no pretext to dispute citaf. vnu 
lie authority* A revenue of about 1,768,000 pagodas 4 , . 

omse from the territory ceded by this treaty to the 

English . 1 



83 easy to defend the Nizam'3 territory, In addition to 
their own, os it was to defend their own without that of 
the Nizam, and that the revenue of the new territory was 
all therefore clear gain, the declaration is unfounded IF 
the act of p aril am out, winch was sot up for a show, but 
in practice trampled upon habitually, and by those who 
made it, as shamelessly, as by those for whose coercion it 
was made, is worthy on such an occasion to be quoted, it 
may lx* re collected, that, according to the doctrine which, 
hi that enactment, guided the legislature, all extension of 
territory was bad, because it cost more to defend it, than 
it could be made to produce ; much more of course, when 
a small territory was acquired with the burden of defend¬ 
ing another, several times as large. 

A clause was in verted, to say, that if the Peshwa or 
h>owlui R<u> Sindiah, should desire to liavc a part in this 
treaty, they should be admitted to all its advantages ; in 
other words, they should have a subsidiary force on the 
same tenm m Nb&m AIL But so far were the Mahratios 
from desiring an alliance of this description, that the 
Pe^hwa, under the dictation of SLndiab, refused to accept 
tho territory which was reserved to him out of the spoils 
of Tippoo; it was therefore divided by the English be¬ 
tween themselves and the Subahdar. 


CHAPTER IX 


Sitimtiw of Oudtt> cj left h LojyI Tdgti^ oth, L/% mi* 
factory to the Home Authorities C rto.< Cfmngee medi¬ 
tated by Lord Morning ton — Eetirpati of Brit UK 
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Subjects, not in the Service of the Company—Apprehended 
Invasion of the Afghans — Endeavour to obtain the Al¬ 
liance of Sindiah — The Idea abandoned — An Embc^J 
to the King of Persia—Insurrection hy Vizir AH — 
Reform of his Military Establishment pressed on the N&* 
hob of Dude — His Reluctance — He proposes to abdicate 
in favour of Ms Son — The Governor-General presses hi*& 
to abdicate in favour of the Company — lie refuses — 
Indignation of the Governor-General —- He resorts t° 
Coercion on the Reform, which meant the A nmhilatiofh 
of the Nabob's Military Establishment — The Business of 
the Annihilation judiciously performed — The Vinr aT 
leges the Want of Resources for the Maintenance of s6 
great a British Army — From this s the Governor-Gin €ra ' 
infers the Necessity of taking from Mm the Govern^cM 
of his Country — If the Nabob would not give up Hx 
whole of his. Country willingly % suck a Portion of it & 
would cover the Expense of the British Army lo he falM 
by Force — This was mare than Otiedudf — The 
to be allowed no Independent Power even in the 
The Vizir desires to go on a Pilgrimage — The Hon. *** 
Wiled eg sent to get from him an Appearance of Con^fd 
— The Cession of the Portion necessary for the Exp^’ f 
of the Ar c / elected — A Commission for settling 

Country with Mr. II. Wellesley at the Head _ Governor 

General makes a Progress through the Country — 

action between him and the Nabob of Outk _ Propositi 0 * 

of the Bhow Begum — Objections of the Court of Bird' 
tors to the Appointment of Mr. H, WdleMy — OvemE^ 
by the Board of Control—Government of FurruckabaA 
assumed by the Company — Grtthmeni of the Ceded IB*' 
tricU — Full Approbation of the Home Authorities. 



/THE arrangements formed by the late Govenio-r-Oener^ 
*- Sir John Shore, with respect to the kingdom of Oad e » 
satisfied the capacious desires of the Loudon authority 5 * 
Under date the 15th of May, 179£i, a despatch, intended i0 
convey their sentiments to the instruments of govemnipP 
in India, has the following passages : 

"I3y the definitive treaty concluded at Lucknow, th e 
Company's influence over the Vizir*s country appeal’s 
be sufficiently preserved j without the insertion of 





OF OUDE, 

lead to an inter- BOOK Yl. 

____ _^ P of the Company, chap. ix. 

that might he deemed offensive* And we have the further - ” 

satisfaction to find, that (exclusive of the immediate 
payment of twelve lacs of rupees by the Nabob Vizir),— 
his annual subsidy is increased upwards of twenty lacs 
rupees; besides the acquisition of a fortress in the 
Uude dominions, of the greatest consequence in the scale 
of general defence : with other stipulations, which have a 
tendency to remedy former defects in our political con¬ 
nexion with that country, and to givo the Company such 
an ascendancy as cannot fail to he productive of material 
benefit to both parties : and which, we ' rust, will lead to 
the establishment of a good system of government in 
Dude, which, hitherto all our endeavours, for a scries of 
years, have been unable to accomplish, 

“The late Governor-General bad given us reason to 
expect, that, for the brat year, or perhaps longer, after 
Saadut All's accession, his revenues would probably fall 
considerably short of their estimated amount; and that he 
would find considerable difficulty in Fulfilling his pecuniary 
engagements with iho Companyfm l very satisfactorily 
assigned the ground of that opinion. We are, therefore, 
not surprised to find by the last accounts, that an arrear 
Imd accumulated in the payment of the Company 1 a tribute, 
to the amount of upwards of eighteen lacs of rupees. 

Lord Mornmgton having represented, however, that he 
believes the Nabob is sincerely disposed to make every 
possible effort for the liquidation of this arrear, as well an 
toi introducing such a system of order and economy into 
the management of his finances as will enable him to bo 
more punctual in Ills future ^mymemts, wo out m’tain a 
well-grounded expectation that cvery cause of complaint 
upon this head will speedily terminate” 

The affairs of Oude being thus settled in a manner 
which bids fair to be permanent; and it appearing by 
your political despatch of the 1 1 th April, 1 j ■ *, that the 
most perfect tranquillity continues to prevail in the Vizir; 
dominions : and as the resolutions of the late Governor- 
General, of the 9th and 30 th October, 1797, for the aug¬ 
mentation of the array, were declared to be connected with 
the propos'd arrangements for that country, we direct 




ISFACTOftV SITUATION 

in its operation, might 
ferenco in the collections; on the mrfc 
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take into your immediate consideration the pt^ 
* „ of disbanding those now levies, or the necessity 

continuing them.” 1 

While the homo authorities were thus congratulating 
themselves upon the state in which the affairs of Oud® 


were left by the late Governor-General, and pleasing them¬ 
selves with the belief of its permanence, the new Governor 
General was meditating the most important changes. In 
the political letter from Bengal, as early as the 3rd of 
October, 1798. the authorities at home were informed; 
“The Right Honourable the Governor-General has no^ 
under consideration the present state of affairs with Oudc, 
and particularly the best means of securing the regular 
payment of the subsidy, and of reforming tho hTabob* 1 
army ” 2 And on the 23rd of December of the same ye^ 
tho Governor-General wrote, in a private letter to the 
Resident; u The necessity of providing for the defence of the 
Carnatic, and for the early revival of our alliances in the 
Peninsula, as well as for the seasonable reduction of tfr e 
growing influence of France in India,, has not admitted 
either of my visiting Oude, or of my turning my undivided 
attention to the reform of the Vizir's affairs. There (&*> 
however, two or three leading considerations in the state 
of Glide to which I wish to direct you r particular notice ; 
intending, at an early period, to enter fully into the 
mT: grino ni in which they must term in at e.-l Whenever 
the death of Mm&n shall happen, an opportunity will offer 
of securing the benefits of Lord TeignmoutVa treaty, by 
provisions, which seem necessary for the purpose of realis¬ 
ing the subsidy, under all contingencies. The Company 
ought to succeed to tho power of Almaa. And the 
management, if not the sovereignty, of that part of the 
Doab, which he now rents, ought to be placed in our 
hands, a proportionate reduction being made from the 
subsidy ; the strength of our north-western frontier would 
also be increased. On the other hand, in the ev*nt of 
Alma's death, wo shall have to apprehend either the dan' 
geroue power of a successor equal to him in talents and 
activity, or the weakness of one inferior in both, or the 
division of the country among a variety of renters; in the 


* fftptr* printed hy orV t of the tTonje of Common a Urt 180ft, 1, 3c 
1 £>Jipcr& l titiupra. v. 3. 
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/ MEDITATED CHANGES. 

S«.t.cas. should risk interned commotion; in the two BOOK YJ, 
latter, the frontier of Ovule would be considerably weak- chap, tx* 
cued against the attacks either of the Abdailee or of any 
other invader* The only remedy for these evils will be 
the possession of the Doab fixed in the hand of our 
government* The state of the Vizirs troops is another 
most pressing evil. To you I need not enlarge on their 
inefficiency and insubordination* 2Iy intention is to per¬ 
suade his Excellency, at a proper season, to disband the 
v ' ^pha of his own army, with the exception of such part 
td It as may be necessary for the purposes of state, or of 
collection of revenue. In the place of the armed rabble 
which nuw alarms the Vizir, and invites his enemies, I 
propose to substitute an increased number of the Com¬ 
pany’s regiments of infantry mad cavalry, to be relieved 
from time to time, and to be paid by his Excellency, I 
have already increased our establishment to the extent 
of seventeen regiments of infantry, with the view of 
transferring three regiments to the service of his Ex¬ 
cellency*—With respect to the Vizir's civil establishments, 
and to his abusive systems for the extortion of revenue, 
aud for the violation of every principle of justice, little 
can be done before I can be enabled to visit Lucknow*" 1 
The hostility of the Governor-General to his fellow- 
subjects pursuing, independently of the Company, their 
occupations in any part of India, is expressed, without a 
word to indicate reasons, in the same letter, thus ; “The 
number of Europeans, particularly of British subjects 
established in Gude, is a mischief which requir no com¬ 
ment* My resolution is fixed, to dinlodgt 1 every European, 
excepting the Coin puny V (servants. My wish Is, to oc¬ 
casion as little private distress as possible, hut the public 
service must take its course ; and It fir nut to bo expected 
that some eases of hardship will not be found in the ex¬ 
tent of so great a measure.” These hist words indicate 
extensive numbers* Why did not the Governor-General, 
before he dared to strike at the fortunes of great num¬ 
bers of Ms countrymen, declare and prove the evils which 
they produced ? Eor what reason is it, let theta declare 
who know what is understood, under such a government 
n« ours, by the responsibility of the ruling few, that ho 

1 l' apata , nt supra, iO, 53 . 3,— 31 . Zte&pLtCties r S. 3£G.—yy. 
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sever yet been effectually called upon to account 
such, a conduct 7 The good "which, they wore calculfrtE^ 
to produce is obvious to all* The question still remain 
179 ®* unanswered ; What were the evils l 1 * 3 * 

The threat of Zemaun Shah, Xing of the Abdallees, or 
Afghans* became a convenient source of pretexts for urging 
upon tli e Yi irir the proj ected in novations, T his pri u c e had 
succeeded his father Timur Shah, the son of the celebrated 
Alimed Shah, the founder of the dynasty, in the year 1792. 
His dominions extended from the mouths of the Indus to 
the parallel of Xashmere; and from the boundaries of the 
Seikhs, at some distance eastward of the great river Attockv 
to the vicinity of the Persian Tershish ; including the ter¬ 
ritories of Kabul, Kandahar, Peishere, Ghizm, Gaur, Sigi^" 
tan, Eorassan, and Kashmere. In the year I79d, this 
prince advanced to Lahore ; and though his force was not 
understood to exceed 33,000 men, almost wholly cavalry* 
he struck terror into the Mahrattas ; and excited alarm m 
the English government itself. The object of tlie Shah, ^ 
announced by rumour, 5 * * was, to re-establish the House 
Timur, to wliich ho was nearly related, and restore the true 


1 With a few eseepticum the European:: who found thdr way to Lho 
court4* whilst the system of exclusion from residence tu the ConipaoV 8 tcO 1 * 
tortea without jirsuteaiou prsradcd, wart mere u U chtorera, without capita 5 .^ 
clmraoter, cthuAtkm or principle, whowert recommended to the princes of In" 1 ® 
by a ttipposttl flintts fw military command, or im Imcslned infltieriCG with * ,lC 
nuthorxU<'fl in England. which mjgfct he a elietk upon thaw in India, W 

evils resti]tint-; from the acerM of sudi personal any nrnnben were 
dlttletUt aiul had been Hfumdantiy experienced at Mad ran. Hyderabad, and 
OmJc t and fully warranted the determination of the Governior*c;<?n ral to 
all possible mean* for their prevention,—W. 

3 Tlit- aiinrancemimt was much more than rumour. letters from 

Shah himself to the British Government, ot success ivc period*. to SIr 
Shore and to Mr. Lumsden, Wetladcgf Despatches. L S70 ■ Lord Morninet 011 ' 
also, writes to >!r. Dimdaa. ** I bate latcdy received n letter from simew 0 

Slinh. containing tt decoration of his in ten n'r.-n to Invade Hindustan, and a P^“ 
reiuptoTf demand of the tesiatance of the Xabob Ylrir and of mine, for fb> 
purpose of delivering Shah Ah m from the hands of Gee Molimttas, "f restorltUi 
)din t« the throne of Delhi* and of exjKiliiPK the Mahrattas from their acquisi¬ 
tions on the sodth-wastem frontier of India. Tlmi the Shah entertain- such n 
design U linquefttiott&bte, and whatever may be the result, U is prudent » h® 
on our gujud.” DrofMitehea \. *y. There is no doubt that Shah Zemm in 
serimialy purposed the invasion of Hindustan, and that he repeatedly made a 
demon strut inn of carrying his purpose into etlfccL See &lphtiuctnnp'» Cnbuh 
Appendix, W3. Had he been a princo of vigour and talent, or had his Ad- 

Ilibrlty I t , ti firmly ealablbhed in hi? own dominions, tin- project might Ini^ 
been realised v, ith tittle riirtH-uliy. The march of an eflYfvc Aftrhiin hwc® 
to Delhi WfJUEii hrtve produced a crisis iu Hindustan, of which, although lb* 
rciiTiit Niteht Imre orfetenited the extension of our power, yet the mterraj 
would have been, a mule of gnat untfaty , exertion, and expense. It was sound 

Polity of the govummoBt, the nefore. nut only to pniporc against, but, tf P° 5 ' 

Bible, to prtv jut such an occurroncc,—W. 
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fkiltla m the empire of the Great Mogul, The Soikhs, it ap- EOOK VL 
peared, gave no obstruction to his march: the Mahraitas, chav, ix, 

ti'om their internal distractions, were ill prepared to resist ——- 

j aiH b though they assembled a considerable army, 1 ‘ ^ 
\Uuch might have enabled them to dispute the possession 
p molest him in his retreat, it was still possible 

,f ™ TUj j n the opinion of the person then at the head of 
English government, to advance to Delhi, even with so 
^considerable an army as that which he Jed to Lahore ; 

uhich case, he would have formidably threatened the 
Li itish interests. The Rohidos, it was imagined, would 
join him ; induced, not only by the affinities of descent 
and religion, and the cineltiea winch they had Sustained at 
the hands of the English and Vizir; but, the Govcmor- 
Guneral added, by the love of war and plunder ; yet the 
truth is. that they devoted themselves to agriculture, 
whenever oppression would permit thorn, with an ardour 
and success of which India had no example ; and their 
love of war and plunder meant only a greater degree of 
courage and vigour than distinguished the other races of 
the country. 1 The approach of the Shah, it was therefore 
apprehended, would spread the greatest disorders in the 
d ominions of the Vizir. “The troops under Alums, 1 ’ who 
renter, and defended that half of the dominions 
t ^’hieh was most exposed to the incursions 

0 1 or the Mahratt&s and Afghans, ** were,” says the Go- 
moi-General, “respectable* The other troops of the 
*^ 0 , with liitlc exception, would rather have proved an 
incumbrance, than an assistance to the British forces; 

nothing but the most urgent remu&>stvances would 
j avi; ci i s umi t h o ox eri io ns or s u ppl i e s ■:. £ the A izir. His 
dominions would have been overrun with Uinl anders ; u 
lota! temporary stoppage of the collections would have 
ensued ; and these disorders, if not speedily quelled* would 
have ended in general insurrection.^ On the measures to 
be adopted, Sir John Shore found it difficult to decide. 

The Mahrattas, excited by their fears, made proposals to 


1 Tli0 inihUkc ts Ucrt repBflMl of canftutidfciff the two rates n ho tuliahltca 
I^vIfko Of tti hfl&md, llw Hindu mdigtnmi* lK-piiiaij-m and the Afghan 
tu *ho*n Ha* tetrti should properly R - ontined, Thu funutr 

ore fco HQ iiidiisiri'iu* ami a^icttltural people; the latter tvtrei tnoro 

uSt'- v*]'tiers or fort one, who, upon the urtumni t of war aiHl 

maUfiShST '\y Jjlun<kri w<JlLl(i 03 cart" uly have reenutsed the tUiniesof 5fe- 
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the English for a union of forces against the Afghan* But 
the reduction of the power of the Mahrafctas, Sir John 
would have welcomed as one of the moat desirable events* 
On the other hand, Zemaun Shah, if crowned with a access, 
would be still a greater object of dread. Again j if the 
Mahrattas, by their own exertions, prevailed over the Shah* 
they would gain a formidable increase of power. Or, if the 
French leader, who, in the name of Sindiah, now governed 
so great a portion of the provinces, at which the Afghans 
were supposed to aim, should, in the midst of commotion, 
raise himself to the sovereignty of the territories in dis¬ 
pute, this, to the mind of the Governor-General, appeared 
the most alarming consequence of all Before the English 
government thought itself called upon for any great exer¬ 
tions, a rebellious brother of the Shah excited disturbance 
in his dominions ; and recalled him early in 1797, from 
Lahore- .The troops at the cantonments of Cawnpore a^d 
Futty Ghur had, in the meant ime, been ordered into ramp i 
and two additional regiments of infantry had been raided. 
The Governor-General, indeed, imagined, that the inarch 
of the Shah to Lahore, with so limited a force, was rather 
an experiment than the commencement of an expedition J 
but the question was worthy of his attention whether 
would have been emy for the King of the Afghans to come 
with a greater force. 1- was, too. after all, the opinion of 
the English ruler, that, though motives were not wanting 
to prompt the Shah to the invasion of Hindustan. It wa&f 
nevertheless, tin event very little probable ; and such & s 
there would belittle prudence in taking u .3 o^tly pre¬ 
cautions to defeat. 1 

In 179S, a belief, but solely derived from rumour, 5 of 
vast preparationa making by the Aigiuin, for the invasion 
of India, was excited anew. The apprehension^ however, 
of the British government were allayed, by intelligence 
received toward the end of September, that the diaturb- 
an ccs within the dominions of the Shah had coaffipulEed 
him to leave hi-: capital and march to Kandahar. Bat 
this was sxicedily followed by report*, that tha 10th 01 


1 Xlinulc of tluj Governor-G reets], 4U1 of July, 17 HT. Seo al*u Majcntw* 
Sketch, ;< 210. 

, -i Tiiim i* a mistake, !>'i *bown in a preceding hood : itic tofonu at fan ywis 

S:o Also il.nulc tilf tllG OQVdTU'jr^ROTilii Ilf iugiui, S?^. 

i. i&9. 
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i fixed for commencing his march from Kabul BOOK Vl, 
UndiLstan ; and though the authenticity of these chak ix> 
W* Was held very doubtful, the English government 
tented [t tf their duty; 1 according to their own oxpres- 
hike every precaution against the possi- 
n!* 1 °f aa event, which, combined with the designs of 
ippoo and the French, might become of the most serious 
Ll 11 port an^* End cavo urs were used to prevail upon 

, Sindiah to return from the south, and put his 

dominions in the best posture of defender ; and great hopes 
were expressed, that he would follow this advice. “The 
Governor-General also directed the Resident at the court 
of Sindiab t ” I use again the language of the Governor- 
General in council, ts to enter into defensive engagements 
with that chieftain, upon his return to Hindustan, under 
such limitations and conditions, as might secure the effec¬ 
tual cooperation of the Muhratfca army, with the leant 
possible diversion of the Btitish force from the exclusive 
protection of the frontier of Oude- His Lord si up further 
directed the Resident with Sind tab to endeavour to pro¬ 
vide the earliest resistance to the progress of the Shah, at 
the greatest practicable distance from the frontier of Dude, 
by encouraging the chiefs of the Rajpoots and Seikha to 
oppose the first approach of the invading army, 1 ’ 1 In the 
month of October, the Commander-in-Chief was directed 
to prepare for such a disposition of the troops in the 
upper provinces, and such military operations in general, 
as would mo it effectually secure that part of the British 
frontier against an attack from tho Afghans, Tho pro- 
‘pOfition. of the Cnmraanderdn-Ohicf was approved, for 
adding to the army two regiments of native infantry, for 
the movement of five companies of native invalids to Chu- 
nar, and of five other companies to Allahabad; and for 
assembling a force to cover the city of Benares- The 
Resident at Lucknow was desired “to urge to the Vizir, 1 * 
these are the words of the official despatch, * tho necessity 
of collecting as large a body of artillery, infantry, and 
cavalry, as possible, to be placed, if necessary, under the 
directions of an European officer, and to be employed in 
the loanoer suggested by the Ootamand©r-m-Chief t’* also, 
to take immediate measures for sodding such a supply of 

I Papers, tit supra, If 36. 
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to Allahabad as the commanding officer 
might .prescribe, and for obtaining the orders and fcssiatr 
ancc of the Vizir in despatch!ng, whenever it should be 
1790. requisite, all the boats not required for the service of the 
army. 


Notwithstanding the hopes, however, which had been 
fondly otitcjftamed of a defensive alliance with Sindiflb, 
the authorities in India write to the authorities in 
land in tbo following terms : “From the letter to the 
Resident with Dowlut Rao Siudiab, dated the 2Gth of Oc¬ 
tober, you will observe, that SimHatds continuance at Foo- 
nah, the dissensions and disaffection which prevail among 
Ms corainanders, and the unsettled and precarious state of 
his authority in Hindustan, have prevented our taking any 
further steps for oarrrying the intended arrangement suite * 
effect, 17 It was in the beginning of October that the 
authorities in India delivered it to the authorities m 
England, as their opinion, that the greatest advantages 
would arise from a connexion with Sindiah* Before the end 
of the same month, they find the circumstiinces of Sindiah 
to be such, that no further steps for carrying the intended 
amuigemcn ts into eSect aro acco tinted advi sabM 1 Aga ■ n > 
the inability of Sindiah, from the disaffection of bis ccrm* 


Jnanders, and the tottering state of his authority, were notf 
made the foundation on which measures of Policy wef* 
builL After an interval of not many months, the neccr-*^)' 
wils urged of draining the whole resources of the British 
state, to make war upon him. Tho fact appears to be 
that Hindi ah knew the improbability of being invaded by 
tho Shah; and though such invasion would bring on him 
gmdrr evils tkm it would bring on the government of 
any other state, he chose to remain at Poonah, for the 
prom A ion of those objects of which he was there in eager 
pursuit 


“Under these circumstances, 11 *?ay th* authorities in 
India, “we have judged it expedient to determine, that in 
the event of Zemaun Shah's approach to the frontier of 
our ally tho Vizir, our military operations shall bo con- 
ftned to a system of defence j and we have resolved that 
our anus shall, in no case, pass the limits of his Excel¬ 
lency^ dominions* unless such a forward movement shall 


1 I'apera, ut supra, p. 37* 
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by tlio commanding officer necessary for the ROOK Y 
protection of the frontier, either of (hide, or of our own chai* ix 
dominions. f * i - 


P r odEcinj| all this preparation and expense, the 
hali, who, it seems, had again advanced as far as Lahore, 
^gan his retreat on the 4th of January : and Shah Aulum 
informed by a letter from the Afghan Yizir, that no 
ontion remained of prosecuting the expedition into 
J that year, but f,be helpless Mogul might look 

hr ward to a more prosperous issue, at some future period. 
The cause of the retreat was reported, and believed, to bo, 
the alarming progress making by the brother of the Shah 
at tlio head of a military force in the neighbourhood of 
Herat. = 


Ill the month of September, Mr. Duncan, the Governor 
of Bombay, had made the following communication to the 
Governor-General. A personage, of the name of Mehidi 
AH Khan, had intimated, that, as he was about to make a 
journey into Persia, it might be in his power, and if 
properly authorized, be had confident hopes that it would 
bo in hfc$ power, to excite the Persian rulers, by threatening 
or attacking the western part of Afghanistan, to divert the 
iShah from his projected invasion of Hindustan, Tbo fact 
was, that Baba Khan, 3 then King of Persia, had espoused 
tho t ausc of Mahmood, the brother of Zeniaun, us the 
cider son, and hencrj the rightful heir of the late monarch: 
and had already threatened, if not attacked, the province 
of Khora^aan. Mehidi Vli Klsan was intrusted with a 
mission, the objects of which, as they fell in with the ex- 
1 sim g pc 1 itics of the Persian gover 1 iiuent, were sncee b inily 
attained* This, however, ^ not enough to satisfy a 


* Papers, tit Tp™, ih 17 . 

5 Piper*, nt s,u[»ra, p. Shah Mohammed* the trotter of Zemnim 

by a 41fiVruiit intfhbr, who wm tuivirmor jf Herat si tb 2 tiron of tua 
father's tenth, w left in possession of his government opmi his idk now urg¬ 
ing Kotmuii Shah as hh *ovrj\bp. Ho m! ^^itimUy engaged In repeated in- 
enrrfevtiom against tbo king in 17SM., iitfT* ami 1T60. unj the-'C mpti, 
although nnsum^ful, lmd the efltect of ampendin# Slutli Ze matin's dedans 
open India, and roeaUing him train rhe Advance ln> had made towcmlsi their 
foUilmL.a, Tbe hid rebellion i>f Mubfinimud, in l£OO t plural him. f r n wj. 
won* on tint tin uiir of Kabul. Elphlnttooe’a Append. 675. ConailyS Tr.ivtb, 

1 Babti Khan ur&a tbs name of the prinrcv who upun bis eraeHkm to the 
throne of pr I; .j \ n itot took the till* «f k attah All Sh-n. t;> h 
naUon ho ts better knmm> Mohammed was not Uio rightful heir to tho throne 
of Kabul. 
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Triind, which longed to do every thing in magnificent atyh 
and Ale Governor-General prepared a splendid embassy to 
the court of Baba Khan* Captain ’Malcolm, who had lately 
been assist ant to the resident at Hyderabad, was chosen, 
for his knowledge of tho language, and other accomplish¬ 
ments. to conduct the negotiation, “The embassy," to 
use the words of the negotiator., il was in a style of splen¬ 
dour corresponding to the character of the monarch, and 
the manners of the nation, to whom it was sent; and to 
the wealth, and power of that state from whom it pro¬ 
ceeded 1 ’ a language this, which may bo commonly inter¬ 
preted, lavishly, or, which is the same thing, criminally, 
expensive* The negotiator continues: “ It was completely 
successful in all its objects* Tho King of Persia was not 
only induced by tho British envoy to renew Ids attack 
upon Khorassan, which had the effect of withdrawing 
Zemaun Shah from his designs upon India j hut entered 
into treaties of political and commercial alliance with ihc 
British government*" 1 Tho embassy proceeded from 
Bombay on the 29th of December, 1799 ; and the terms 
of the treaties were fixed before the end of the succeeding 
y It was stipulated, That the King of Persia should 
lay waste, with a groat army, the country of the Afghan*, 
if ever they should proceed to the invasion of India, a" d 
conclude no peace without engagements binding thoiu to 
abstain from oil aggressions upon tho English: That 
should any army, belonging to the French, attempt m 
form a settlement on any of the islands or shores of 
Persia, a force should be employed by the two contracting 
states to co-operate for their extirpation ; and that if r 1 n 
any individuals of the French nation should request per¬ 
mission to reside in Persia, it sh<^ld not bo granted* In 
the firmaun, annexed to this treaty, and addressed to the 
governors and officers in the Pei's!an provinces, it \w i 
said: a Should ever any person of the French nation 
attempt to pass your ports or boundaries; or desire to 
establish themselves, either on the shores or fV mi tiers* 
you are to T .;ike means to expel and extirpate thorn, and 
never to allow them to obtain a footing in any place ; and 
yon are at full liberty, and authorised, to disgrace and slay 
hem," Though the atrocious part of this order was, no 
i JDiWlin’flf-.. Is, p, 317. 




doubt, the pure offspring of Persian ferocity ; yet a Briton BOOK Yf, 
may justly feel shftme^ that the ruling men of his nation, cuaf. ix. 
a few^-ears ago, (such was the moral corruption of the —7— 
time!} could contemplate with pleasure m barbarous and 17&£l - 
inhuman a mandate, or endure to have thought them- 
sclVea, except in & case of the very last necessity, its 
procuring cause* On their part, tho English were 
bound, whenever the King of the Afghans, or any person 
of the French nation, should make war upon the King 
of Persia, 11 to wend as many cannon and warlike stores as 
l .visible, with necessary apparatus, attend ants, and hi- 
fi 1 ‘ctors, and deliver them at one of the ports of Persia.” 1 
T e evil of this condition was, that binding, not merely 
f 1 " a single emergency, it tended to involve the English 
in all the Quarrels between the King of Persia and a 
ighbcuring people, with whom it was very unlikely that 
I would almost ever bo at peace 1 and thus extended 
* >re widely than ever those fighting connexions, which 
■ tsr j legislature had not only prohibited, but stigmatised, 
a contrary at onco to the interests and the honour of the 
nation. The commercial treaty was of slight importance, 
u d aimed at little more than some security from the ili- 
u> ige to which in kubarous countries merchants are ex- 
poi*edi and some improve]nenU in the mode af recovering 
too debts, and securing ill property of tho English 
t tiers. On Ike attainment of these points* the envoy 
J.: us elf, as natural, sets the highest value. “ These 
i a ties** ho tells us* M while they completely excluded the 
F neb from Persia, gave the English every benefit which 
t y could derive from this connexion.” Ho adds, ia Nor 
c 1 there ho a doubt, that if this alliance had been cub 
t \ a ted with the same active spirit of foresight and peue- 
i tion with which it was ccumeaccd, it would have 
f- ■urod the influence of tho British gov* nmienfc in that 
<p airier from many of those attacks to which it has sub- 
tv quentiy been exposed, 1 * It would have betn good, if 
tlij envoy had shown, in what advantage the British 
vounnvut could, find a compensation, for the expense of 
-holding such a connexion at the court of Persia, 

See CallcfilwM of TreatU?*, &c. beHtoim the I’-vst In J i C<nn]hi»jr w j thfl 
Ji ifttU - piivk'ijr-s; jibo flic App«Kl& to Malcolms Sketch. 

Mrik-giin'ij Skeen, j>, ala. 
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MoiCbYb The result, in regard to the Afghans, Is necessary to bo 
uur, ix. known. The year 1800 was spent, partly in war, partly 

— - in negotiation, between the King of Persia and Zemaun 

Shah. In the year 1801, Mali mood, the rebellious prince, 
collected such a force, as enabled him not only to defeat 
his brother, but to render him a captive. 1 

To grant a residence to Vizir All, the deposed Nabob or 
Nawaub of Oude, at a place so near his former dominions 
as Benares, was not regarded as a measure of prudence, 
and he had been made acquainted with the resolution of 
removing him to Calcutta. He viewed the change with 
the utmost aversion ; but aU his remonstrances against it 
had proved in vain j and the time was now approaching, the 
preparations were even made, for carrying it into execu¬ 
tion. 

On the morning of the 14th of January, 1791), he paid 
a visit, by appointment, accompanied by his usual suite 
of attendants, to Mr. Cherry, the British Resident, at his 
house, distant about three miles from Benares. After the 
usual compliments, he began to speak of the hardship of 
his coercive removal; and proceeded first to wfrnnth, it 
last to intemperance of language. Mr, Cherry, whose 
attentions were understood to have gained his per¬ 
sonal favour, is said to have gently attempted to repress 
his indiscretion, and to remind him that he, at least, 
not the proper object of Ids resentment; when the im~ 
p&fcuous youth, with sudden or premeditated frenzVj 
started from his seat, and made a blow at him with hi ? 
sword, Tiiis, by the law of Eastern manners, was a signal 
to his attendants, with or without concert; and in an in¬ 
stant their swords were unsheathed. Mr. Cherry endea¬ 
voured to escape through a window, but One of the 
attendants, reaching him with his poiguard, t ruck him 
lifeless on the floor. Two other gentlemen in the room 
being murdered, the assassins hurried to the houses of 
other Englishmen ; but, sacrificing only two other lives in 
their progress, they were so vigorously resisted by a gen- 
tinman, who possessed himself of a narrow staircase, and 
dchildcd himself against their ascent, that time was given 
for the arrival of a party of horse, upon which they ( 
immediately betook themselves tu flight. So little pro- 

* ppp-i'n, Ht itiiira, p. 22, ‘J3. 
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Visrir All made for this explosion, that he BOOK VL 
was obliged to leave behind turn whatever property he chap. ix* 
possessed; the furniture of his zenana, his elephants, and 
even a part of his horses. He retired to the woody 
country of Bhotwal, where ho was joined by several dis¬ 
affected Zemindars. 

The news of this outrage excited considerable emotion 
at Lucknow* where it was regarded as the eruption of a con- 
spiracy for the overthrow of the government ; a conspiracy 
in which it was unknown to whut extent the subjects of 
Saadnt Ali might themselves be concerned That ruler, 
in whose diameter timidity predominated, and who knew 
that he was hated, suspected every body, even hia troops, 
and prayed that the English battalion might be sent from 
davvnpore for the protection of his person. When culled 
upon to join with his forces the British army, for the 
chastisement of the offender, he found an excuse, which 
Ids avarice, his timidity, his desire of ease, and hatred of 
exertion, all combined in leading him eagerly to adopt. 

He stated his suspicions of his troops and represented 
them as too void, both of discipline and of fidelity, for 
any advantage to he expected from their aid. He after¬ 
wards paid dear for his ingenuousness^ when this repre¬ 
sentation was brought forward as a reason for thrusting 
upon him measures which his soul abhorred. 

Notwithstanding the representations of the former 
Govern or-General, Sir John Shore, that the people of 
Gude universally regarded Visir Ali as destitute of all 
title to tlie crown, the grand alleged fact, upon which ho 
grounded the important decision of deposing a severei pi, 
and naming his successor; the Marquis Wellesley, hi \ 
letter to the Resident, dated the 22nd of January, 1801, 
expressly .ays, ^ Active and g*ner<d support has been 
afforded, b y the subjects of his Excellency, to the impo^or 
who lately assumed the name of Vizir Ali, 1 ’ 1 It also 
appeara that of the troops of the Vizir, which were re¬ 
quired to assist in reducing the disturber, a pail hi reality 

joined his standard, . , .. . _ 

He found himself in a short time at the head ot au 

l m opra, 111. I4&—’ M. rhfs not pro ^ that VEalC AEi wna 

. „ m iTwhen Sir J sbartt wrote : the cuntnry was uti doubt the U only 
Sv' 1 ’'.. vrhttl. *VS um(L-rmly wtadltefi. the unpopularity A SidutAU, hi ^ 

Si'liucc Of lm pafil .wy and ilauneial exaction*.—W, 
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BOOK YL army of several thousand men ; descended with them into 
cjiapJ*w. the plains of Gomkpoor, the eastern district of Oude; 
"———— and throw the whole kingdom into trepidation and alarm. 

1/^2. v British force was assembled to oppose him. Some 
partial rencounters, in which they suffered pretty severely, 
and the narrow limits for subsistence or plunder to which 
they were reduced, soon disheartened hie followers j when 
they abandoned him in great numbers ; and ho himself 
took refuge with a Rajpoot Rajah* Ho remained with him 
till the month of December following; when the Raj¬ 
poot made his terms with the British government and 
treacherously delivered up Vizir Ali, who was carried to 
Port William, and there confined. 

In the month of January, 1799, the Governor-Gen rial 
addressed letters to the Vizir, and to the Resident at 
Lucknow, of which the object was to urge, what he was 
pleaded to denominate a reform of the military establish¬ 
ment of the Vizir. The London authorities thorns elves* 
in the letter which they afterwards wrote on the loth of 
3VIay, 1799, expressing their great satisfaction with the 
arrangements in Oude which had been formed by Sir John 
Shore, and with the disposition shown by the Vizir, both 
to nu ke the large pecuniary payments which were re¬ 
quired at his hands, and to introduce the reforms into his 
financial system which would ah uc enable to meet those 
demands, alluded to his military expenditure in the fob 
low!:/; terms : e( The Urge, useless, and expensive military 
establishment, within the Oude dominions, appears to mjs 
to be one of the principal objects of etmwmic<d reform t and 
we have much satisfaction m finding that the subject has 
already coino under your coDgidoration,’* 1 In his letter 
to the Resident, the Governor-General says, a My object 
is, tliat the Vizir Liouil disband, as speedily as poadblc, 
the whole of his military force* 1 ' The next part of the 
plan was to replace that force by an army exclusively 
British. This was what the Cover uor-General, with other 
Englishmen, called a reform of the military establish merits 
of the Vizir: the total amuhikt km of his military power, 
and the resignation of himself and his country to the 
army of another state. The Vizir was indeed to retain as 
many, oh might bo ueoesea y } of that kind of troops which 

1 Pdpov*, ui tupm, JL 3. 
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iloyed in collecting the taxes j and as many as BOOK Vi. 
might bo necessary for the purposes of state : an esta- chap. dc. 

blislmient of the sort which his own an mi la, or tax- —- 

gatherers, enjoyed, 1799, 

The Resident was instructed to avail himself of the 
alarm into which the timidity of the Vizir had been 
thrown by the rumours of the expedition of the King of 
the Afghans, to urge upon him the necessity of a ready 
concurrence with the Governor-GeneraEs views. “You 

will,” says the letter, “remind his Excellency, that his 
military establishment was represented, by himself, to be 
not only inadequate to contribute any assistance towards 
the defence of his dominions ; but that, at Urn moment 
when the services of the British army were most urgently 
demanded on his frontier, he required the presence of a 
part of that force in liia capital, for the express purpose of 
protecting his person and authority against the excises 
of bis own disaffected and disorderly troops. The in¬ 
ference to be drawn from these events is obviously, that 
the defence of his Excellency's dominions against foreign 
attack, as well as them internal tranquillity can only be 
secured, by a reduction of his own useless, if not dan^v lous 
troops, and by a proportionate augmentation of the British 
force in his pay. I am convinced this measure might l>o 
effeoted with a degree of advantage to Ms Excellency's 
finances, little inferior to thvi which it promises t his 
military establishments; and that his Excellency might 
obtain from the Company a force of real efficiency at an 
expense far below that which he now incurs in maintaining 
bis own army in its present defective condition.” 

“ The Vizir” says the Governor-General, * might obtain 
o force ; " when the force was to be tho Company Vs, and 
the Vizir to have no force. Iu the veiy same letter, il It 
is not my intention/ 1 says the Governor-General, “ that 
the British force to be feinisiitd to hm Exc, denes should 
become a part of liis own army. The British mree to be 
substituted in place of that part of his Excellency', imiy 
which shall be reduced, will be in every respect the same 
as the remainder of the Company's troops, and will he 
relieved from time to time according to the orders of tho 
OovemoivGeperal in council ” 

The negotiations respecting this affair appeared to tho 
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BOOK VI. Governor-General so Important, til at be was unwilling to 
chap. ix. intrust them to the qualifications of the Resident, Mr, 

-— Lumsden. Colonel Scott had attracted his confidence and 

1799. esteem j and he resolved that to him the trust should be 
consigned. H As I am aware,” said he, in the same letter, 
to the Resident, " that yon will require the assistance of 
some able military officer in the execution of the arrange¬ 
ment proposed, I have requested Sir A. Clark to dispense 
with the services of Lieutenant-Colonel Scott* the Adju¬ 
tant-General, who will be directed to proceed to Lucknow 
immediately, and to remain there for as long a period as 
may he necessary to the accomplishment of the objects 
which I have in view/ 5 1 In consequence of tins intima¬ 
tion, Mr. Lamsdeu resigned ; and Colonel Scott was ap¬ 
pointed to the office of Resident, 

Colonel Scott proceeded to Lucknow in the month of 
June, bearing a letter from the Commander-in-Chief, exe¬ 
cuting at that time, in the absence of the Governor- 
General, the office of Vice-President of the Supremo 
Council. The Nawaub was desirous to postpone, rather 
than accelerate, all discussion upon a project, of which, 
although he was not yet acquainted with its particulars, 
the result, he was sufficiently aware, woidd be ■: large re¬ 
duction of his power : and Colonel Scott appears to have 
been willing to employ some time in making himself ac¬ 
quainted with the situation of affairs, before lie strongly 
pressed upon the Vizir the annihilation, called the reform, 
of liis military establishment. To the usual causes of 
disorder and misrule, was at this time added another, in 
the suspension of the powers of the ministers, or princi¬ 
pal organs of government, whom, having been appointed 
under English authority, the Vizir dared not remove, but 
from whom lie withheld his confidence, and the in an fo¬ 
ment of his affairs. A circumstance, too, which peculiarly 
attracted the attention of the Real dent, was the hatred 
and contempt lu which the Nabob himself was hold by 
his subject-. 14 The information/* nays he, |£ which your 
Lordship has received, of the unpopularity of hie Excel¬ 
lency, is probably far short of the real state ; as, confined 
to the court, the only persons who attend the Durbar, ex¬ 
cepting the Na want's own sons, and occasionally Almas 

* Six Luc- l - Ucr, ivlUt that to Sir 4. Clarke* In papers, lit i\ 






All Khan, are a few pensioners, of whom his Excellency, BOOK XL 
from their known character, entertains no suspicion of chap, ix, 

engaging in politics ; and it has not been without some —~- 

difficulty that I hare prevailed on native gentlemen of 
respectable connexions to show themselves at the Durbar. 

—The present state of things, iso degrading to the charac¬ 
ter of the Nawaubj so prejudicial to his own real interests, 
and to the welfare of his country ; and, X may add — so 
discreditable to the English nam^ obviously calls for a 
radical reform, Major Scott’s ideas of “ a radical reform,” 
however^ were all summed up in these words, “ An open, 
efficient, and respectable admin is t ration,’ * Even this, 
however, he despaired of being able to establish without 
the immediate interference of the brad, of the English 
government "The evident design of the N&waub,” he 
declared, “is to temporize and delay, that he may enjoy as 
long as possible the fruits of the present system of secret 
agency and intrigue.* 1 1 

On the 8th of September, the Resident writes to the 
Governor-General, that, as soon after his arrival as prac¬ 
ticable, lie had presented to the N&waub Vizir the letter 
from the Vice-President, on the subject of the military 
reform ; that be hud delivered to him a brief outline of 
the intended’ plan, and requested to receive his answer us 
soon as it had received a due degree of his consideration ; 
that after more than twenty days had elapsed, he had re¬ 
quested a communication from the Vizir, who named the 
third day succeeding the date of the letter he was then 
writing, to converse with him on the subject. 

According to the usual style of oriental politeness, 
which permits no direct contradiction or negative to he 
applied to any proposition from an exalted man, the 
Nawab began by saying, “That the measure proposed was 
not impracticable, but such as ho hoped might ho accom¬ 
plished:” he then observed, that he lr.,1, however, 

a proposition to offer, which he would either communicate 
to the Governor-General, when he should honour Lucknow 
with his presence, or to the Resident, if he should bo in¬ 
trusted with the execution of the scheme* He was pressed 
to dinclose the nature of his proposition , but in vain. He 


1 Letter to the GovernorGetieml, 

y, 10. 


dated 7th Sqiteiuber, 17&Q; 
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said he would call in two days, and dictate to the Resident 
a memorandum on the subject, to be transmitted to the 
Governor-Goneral * hut this, when it was given, ind i i e 1 1 
no move* than that u the proposition concerned himself 
personally, that it connected with his own case the pros¬ 
perity o£ his government, and in its operation could be 
prejudicial to no person/' 1 The removal of the minister 
was the object at which, by the Resident, he was supposed 
to aim. 


On the 20th of the same month, the Resident held it 
necessary to explain still further the discoveries which ha 
was enabled to make of the disposition and views of the 
Yizir. “Afjfer attentively studying the character of his 
excellency, and acquainting myself, as far as circumstances 
will allow, with the general tenor of his proceedings, I am 
led to conclude that whilst he is determined to fulfil, with 
minute regularity, the peculiar engagements with the 
Company, hi?- views are direrMd to the enjoyment of a 
full authority over his household affairs, hereditary domi¬ 
nions, and subjects* according to the most strict interpre¬ 
tation of the clause of the seventeenth article of the treaty 
executed at Lucknow,—I have no conception that ho 
aspires, either now or in prospect, to political independence* 
What lie alms at is independent management of the inte¬ 
rior concerns of his dominions, to the exclusion of all 
interference and inspection on the pm! of the English go¬ 
vernment, and to the gradual diuhiub^t of its influence 

ver the internal administration of his country/' It was 
onl}- on one account, the cruel and destructive mode in 
which the country wan governed* that the Resident tho ugh t 
the interference of the English govermuen was to be 
desired, “siucc the exorcise of it/' says he, H does not 
seem to have been intended by the late treaty, and is un¬ 
equivocally disavowed by several doclaiutiomi to his pro- 
deoc u>r; ? He hod not thought it fitting, except in the 
Way of allusion, to agitate again the subject of the military 
reforms. 7 

Notwltlisbinding the right which clearly belonged to 
the Nawah, of exerdaing without oomrol the interior go- 
voniment of his count ly, the Gqvsnior-General, by a letter 
dated 26th of September, says, “ The present condition of 

* I'ftjwf*. al hupr*, p. 14. 7 Ibid, p, 15, m. 
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rns ^^iiimeiit appears to preclude you from the in forma- BOOK VI. 
tion necessary to your first steps in the proposed reforms / 1 chap, ix. 

This refers to tho complaints of the Resident* that the - 

\rdr carried on his administration by secret agents, not 
by the ostensible ministers ; whence it happened that tho 
Resident found no person qualified to give him the infor¬ 
mation which he required, “I shall hope/ 1 continued the 
Governor-General,, “that my applications to the Vizir 
would remove every difficulty of this nature,—Rut, if I 
should be disappointed iu this expectation, it will then 
become necessary for you, in my name, to insistthat the 
\mv shall place Ids government in such a state, as shall 
afford you the requisite means of information, as well as 
of carrying the intended regulations into complete and 
speedy effect.” He ad 1*, m The great and immediate ol> 
ject of my solicitude is, to accomplish tho reform of his 
Excellency's military establishment and accordingly, 
this point must bo pressed upon him, with vm remit ted 
earnestness. His acquiescence in the measure must, how¬ 
ever, be totally unqualified by any conditions not neces¬ 
sarily connected with it.” 1 

The Vizir procrastinating both the disclosure of his 
secret, and compliance with the proposition for tho anni- 
h nation-reform of his military establishment, the Governor- 
General addressed him by letter on the 5th of November, 3 
■ 11 10 general considerations which render it extremely 
necessary and desirable that the arrangement respecting 
}our military establishment should be carried into exeeu- 
' without delay, have already been fully explained to 
your Excellency, and yuu have concurred with me in my 
view of the subject. One argument in favour of a speedy 
determination on this subject possibly may not have oc¬ 
curred to your mind, and 1 therefore take this occasion 
explicitly to state it to your Excellency/ 1 This argument 
W'fLd j that the Company were bound by treat h* to defend 
the dominion* of his Excellency against all enemies ; that 
his dominions wero threatened by Zemaun Shah, and per- 
b-i'S by others; that “it might not 1 a in the power of the 
Eiitish government, on a sudden emergency, to reinforce 
tho troops in his Excellency's country with sufficient ex¬ 
pedition ; my firm opinion/ 1 continues the Governor- 

1 bW* ut supra, p. ilk 17- * hes} at:hcs, ii. ] 32. 
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General, therefore is, that the Company can in no other 
manner fulfil effectually their engagement to defend your 
Excellency^ dominions, against all enctnica, than by main¬ 
taining constantly in those dominions such a force ns 


Ahull aft all limt m be adequate to your effectual protection 

independently of any reinforcements which the exigency 
might otherwise require,** 1 This was, in other words, nn 
explicit declaration, that the military force for the protec¬ 
tion of Oude ought to bo, at all times, even in the bosom 
of the most profound peace, at tho utmost extent of a war- 
establishment; than which a more monstrous proposition 
never issued from human organs I As one of tho roost 
essential principles of good government consists in reducing 
the peace-establishment of the military force to its lowest 
possible terms, and one of the most remarkable principles 
of had government consists in upholding it beyond the 
limits of the most severe necessity ; su, few countries can 


be placed in a situation which less demanded a great 
peace-establishment, than tho kingdom of Qude, On 
more than one half of all its frontiers, it was defended by 
the British dominions, or inaccessible mountains. On the 
other half, it was not supposed in any danger of being 
attacked, except, either bv tho King of the Afghans, who 
was separated from it by the extent of several largo king- 
do :lib ; or by tho Mahrattas, who were too distracted and 
weak to be able to defend themselves. A peace-es tabli di- 
mmt in On do, at the perpetual extent of a war-establish¬ 
ment for defence against the Afghans, would be very little 
more than matched by a proposition for a perpatual war- 
establishment in England, for fear of an invasion from the 


Turks. 


Coercion was now to be employed; and the plan of it 
was this: without any further regard to the consent of 
tho sovereign, British troops, to tho proposed amount, 
were to march into the country: the sums required for 
their maintenance were to bo immediately demanded t 
and tho want of ability otherwise to comply with the 
demand would compel biro, it was supposed, to relievo 
himself from tho expense of his own army, by putting au 
end to its existence 


On what ground of justice was this proceeding built ? 


1 1 ■ ioirWp ut supra, p, 24, 25, 



. 8b , ! a-'niiATT WITH THE NAWAUB. 

Goybrnor-Ocneral exhibited an argument; “The 
seventh article of the treaty, concluded with your Excel¬ 
lency; by Sir John Shore, provides for the occasional 
augmentation of the Company’s troop;: in your Rmllehtiv’s 
dommioilfi, in terms which evidently render the Company’s 
government competent to decide at all times on the re¬ 
quisite amount of uich augmentation. The same article 
bind, your Excellency to defray the expense of any force 
which shall be deemed necessary by the Company for 
your defence.’' 1 The same argumentation was, by his 
Lordship's military secretary, repeated, more at length, to 
the Resident. 

lin? treaty, concluded between the English government 
and the Nawaub, by Sir John Shore, clcai'ly established 
two points, with regard to the military force to bo main¬ 
tained at the expense of the Sovereign of Oude; tmit there 
should be a certain regular, permanent establishment } and 
also a power of making occasional augmentations. Enough; 
^hid the Governor-General, and his instruments; let the 
occasional augmentations he made the permanent esta¬ 
blishment. When this point was settled, all the benefit 
was attained of arbitrary will j for, as tin- amount of these 
juigmeutationa was not specified, it remained with the 
overnor-General, upon the foundation of a tre.iTj which 
exactly defined the permanent establishment, to make 
^ at. permanent establishment any thing which he pleased. 
U p lo ^° ^ ie man towards the weak. 

. L 01 ■ this letter, written on the 5th of November, 
_^UUl be received by the Resident, and delivered to the 
.^namely, on the 12th of the same month, the measure 
w>T i ^ iat ^ before announced the contemplation, and 
uch He Lad hitherto preserved a mysterious was 

closed. Ho had already, on several occasions, given 
^nt to expressions of Impatience, in regard to the dhii- 
pultie^ of his govcmmeiit, and the inability under which 
Y f^uud himself placed of commanding the respect or 
°bedienoe of his subjects. These expressions had been so 
Pointed as sonic times to raise in the mind of t ho Resident 
J conjecture, that ho its meditating a plan of retreat 
hum the burdens of government. But at the same time, 
r ^gidations of state w ere projected, buildings wen? planned, 

i F&pcrt, yt suprsfc, p. 
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household atTEingomeiits were formed, and other tiling® 
wont on, so much in unison with views of permanency, that 
the Resident would not encourage the conjecture which 
sometimes presented itself to his mind. Having ap¬ 
pointed the morning of the 12th, to meet with him on 
business of importance* the Vizir, says the Resident, 
'■ began by observing that he had frequently declared to 
me the impossibility of his conducting the affairs of his 
country, under existing circumstances ; that probably 1 
had not comprehended the full drift of these expressions, 
or conceived they were uttered in a moment of ill-humotir ; 
that the real meaning of them was an earnest desire to 
relinquish a government which lie could not manage with 
satisfaction to himself; or advantage to his subjects” He 
added, in the course of the conversation, “That his mind 
was not disposed to the carts and fatigues of government; 
that as one of his sons would be raised to the musnud, his 
name would remain ; and that he was possessed of money 
sufficient for his support, and the gratification of all bis 
his desires in a private station” In a second conversa¬ 
tion, on the -morning of the 14th, the Vizir entered into 
souse further explanation of the motives which impelled 
him to the design of abdication, which “ consisted,” say® 
the Resident^ “ in general accusations against the refrac¬ 
tory and perverse opposition of the people at large; of 
complaints of the want of fidelity and zeal in the men im¬ 
mediately about bis person ; of the arrogance of some of 
the aumtlw, and of the open disobedience of others,” 

“Whatever pleasure/ 1 says the Resident, “this exposure 
of bis intentions afforded to myself, and whatever eventual 
benefits I foresaw to the interests of the two slates, from 
fbe execution of them, I thought it my duty to expostu¬ 
late with his Excellency, on so extraordinary resolution, 
by such arguments as occurred to me on the occasion. ^ 
replied that the remedy to this aggregate of evih was easy, 
and within his own power ; that a strong and just u-dini- 
nitration would ensure the obedience of the hulk of hi® 
subjects on the firm principle of attachment to Ids person 
and government; that a conciliatory and encouraging con- 
duct on his part would secure fidelity and enliven zeal! 
that tb-j reform of the military establishment was the epC' 
cdie measure that would curb the arrogance of the annul® > 
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conclusion I pledged myself, if his Excellency BOOK VI* 
would reject the advice of interested favour! Lee, and bo chap, ix * 
guided by the impartial and friendly counsel which your J 
ordahip would convey to him through me, that the 
fj. ^ of his government could be conducted with ease to 
tQSe ^» to the acquisition of a high reputation, and to the 
pfosperity and happiness of his subjects*” 

? a question in regard to the military reform, the Vizir 
1 L*pUed > that, under his determination of resigning the 
government, all discussion of that subject was useless* In 
_ 118 opinion the Resident acquiesced ; and ho deemed it 
wr the present, inexpedient to produce the Governor- 
'doueruTa letter of tho 5th. With respect to the treasures 
Qnd jcW' ! * left by tho late Nawaiib, he desired instruction ; 

08 from the expressions of the Vi Kir, and hie character for 
fcTaricet, he thought it was probably his intention to cany 
them along with him to the place of Ids retreat* 1 
The pleasure, which the Resident expressed, at the 
prospect of the Nabob’s abdication, was faint, compared 
W ith the eagerness of tho Governor-General in grasping at 
Iho prey *< I am directed/’ says the military secretary, 

^der date of the 21st of the same month, H by the Right 
Honourable the Governor-General, to acknowledge tho 
receipt of your letters of the 12th and 14th instant, 

<v His Lordship is preparing detailed instructions to you, 

*be regulation of your conduct under the delicate 
hiipotfimt circumstances staled m those letters. In 
j- i e rneau time he has directed me to communicate to you 
ns sentiments on such part< of your despatch of the 
l^tlt instant, as appear to his Lordship to require imme¬ 
diate notice* 

“The proposition of the Vizir la pregnant with such 
hene&fc* not only to the Company, but to the inhabitants 
°f Gudc, that Mb Lordship thinks it cannot be too much 
encouraged ; and that there ire no circumstance- which 
&hod be aHowad to impede the accomplishment of tho 
Stand object which it loads to. Tins object his Lordship 
OQmridara to bo the acquisition by the Company of the 
OJt oIuaiye authority, civil and military over the dominions 
Glide, 

ft His Lordship does not consider the formal abdication 

i Pipers, ot supra* p* i7-»L 
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tho sovereignty by the Vizir to be necessary to 
«d- On the contrary, he apprehends, that step, by nece*' 
sar % raising a question with regard to the succession 
would involve us in some embarrassment. His Lordship 
Is rather of opinion, therefore, that the mode of proceeding 
on the proposition of the \ izir, must be, by a secret treaty 
with his Excellency; which shall stipulation his part, 
that from and after a period, to he appointed by this g 0- 
vornmerit, the complete authority, civil and military, of the 
dominions of Guile shall vest in, and be exercised by and 
in the name of, the Company, 

In this treaty his Lordship proposes, that the sous 
of the Vizir shall bo no further mentioned than may be 
necessary fortthe purpose of securing to them a suitable 
provision, 

* With respect to what yon have stated, relative to fho 
wealth of the state, if the arrangement in the contempt 
tion of the Governor-General should be agreed to by the 
\ izir, his Lordship will feel but little difficulty in allowing 
hi* Excellency to appropriate it to his own use, stipulating 
only on behalf' of the Company, that all arrears of subsidy, 
or of whatever description, due to the Company, shall be 
previously discharged in full by his Excellency/> 

“ In conformity with those ideas, the draught of a treaty 
was spcedUy prepared, and sent to the Resident, accom- 
paimd by notes for a memorial explanatory of the grounds 
o the several articles. The ardour of the Governor- 
Genera 1 embraced the object as accomplished, or sure of 
its accomplishment. In pursuance of orders, tbo Com- 
mander ox the troops in Oude delivered in what was 
enhimd u “ Memoir of the Precautionary Movements, and 
Distribution of the Company's Troops, for the purpose of 
establishing the exclusive Control and Authority of the 
Company over the Dominions of Qude. ,t s 

In the transmission of intelligence, receipt of instruc¬ 
tions, and other preparatives, time vas -pent till the loth 
oi December; on which day, the plan of the Uuverrj^^- 
Gencral, iu relation to the measure of abdication, was 
communicated for the first time to the Vim; JU the 
matured form of the draught of a treaty* After remarking 
upon the raininess with which the Vizir perused the 

1 rftitfrj, Mt imp™, p. aj, as. a lbtd. p . 40^9, 
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fi rfa his observations itpou some inferior points, BOOK VI, 

His Excellency/ 1 the Resident, says, “who had not ounix* 

. ^ u o*dy comprehended the extent of the first article, 
what meaning I annexed to it. Referring him to 
. 0 , ai 'Ucfo itself, I replied, that it vested the whole ad- 
Q^ matrafc i° n °f the country in the hands of the English 
t^tupaUj; He then asked, what portion of authority was 
* lera ^n with his successor ; to which I replied that the 
Co' r ^ 110t P lov ^ a f° r a successor. His Excellency 
h vi r° d ^ nc l u ^^ eg j by asking, whether a family which 

V* established for a number of years, was to aban- 
. So veveigi i ty of its h c redi tary domiu ions! Ire plied 

Jour Lordship’s just ice and liberality had made an 
a ftiplo provision for tho com for! and independence of that 
iinily ■ anc j briefly explained the consideration which had 
^'dueed your Lordship to stipulate that his Excellency 
lotild commit the sole and exclusive administration of 
U ^ L> to the Comimay in perpetuity/ 1 From this eon- 
the Resident adds, “ I can hardly venture to 
J a ' v conclusion: and shall, therefore, only observe, 

- though his Excellency is perfectly master of conceal- 
r g ll ^ pjissions, yet, if ho had entertained an immovable 
l^bugiiatice to the basis of the treaty, he could scarcely 
disguised it under imiiks, and an unaltered coun- 

p ^ pftp er drawn up at the request of the Vi air by t he 
^ fcudevjt, and afterwards altered by the Vizir to a corre¬ 
spondence With Ids own feelings, was transmitted to the 
^‘VcrnorGijieraJ, as the authentic enunciation of Ms de- 
‘V- n °f abdication. 1 In answer to this, a very long paper, 

^wfed the HJihDecember, was received from the Governor- 
‘ r|, i ] - t‘ab The purpose of thb document was to coiro- 
'Orate th© ideas on which, in the roitid of the Vizir, the 
Idan of abdication was supposed to he founded ; and to 
COli vines him of the impossibility of reconciling his design 
^hh the appointment of a successor, or any other scheme 
t] *m that of transferring the undivided sovereignty of the 
°^dry to the English,' 

IV '*'■ « of the rc*M * tb* held w.iMlie 

11(1 St! i •fltsinn, and approved pf,will. Mtue ™»WqiM* by the 

*^h' a hliToryuilliir vfjw r'ilm scape of tbo doeam^nt in question, the 
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On the 10tli of December, the Resident again wrote : 

After my departure from the N&w&ub Vizir, on the 15th 
instant, his Excellency either really was, or pretended to 
be, so much affected by the conversation, that he could 
not conceal the perturbation of his mind, which he be¬ 
trayed, by forbidding the customary visits, and by refrain¬ 
ing to transact any of the ordinary business* Although 
there is no reason to suspect that he has disclosed the 
cause of his uneasiness; yet thi ■ conduct so Indiscreet, 
so unmanly, necessarily occasioned much talk and specula¬ 
tion amongst his own dependants, and the inhabitants of 
the city- 

4f His Excellency, on the 17th, informed mo of his in¬ 
tention to breakfast with me on the following morning j 
but at ten o'clock sent a message that having been in th i 
sun, iiis eyes wore so much affected by a disorder he i 3 
liable toy that he could not fulfil his engagement that day? 
hut would call upon me this morning. He accordingly 
came, and when entered into a private apartment, opened 
the conversation by observing, that in the paper trans¬ 
mitted to your Lordship, he had adverted to certain cir¬ 
cumstances and causes, under the existence of which he 
found it imp -, si bio to conduct the affairs of his go¬ 
vernment ; and that he entertained the hope that your 

k intentions 
hic!i hkf fU 1 - 
t by the Jis- 
- ™ It uIso e*- 

tne whole oMib acctiinitiatal yt^hm 

«2St7i!! Bnt ^ k llvc n ***&&&■ «SmZ S T™* 

nwdH|t« «ant* vf his suc^ -of. It must have u-n« qulw certain that this 
wouJfl 1.111 flu cml to then- jert. Sadut AH's nH m wJUS w£nv,i!£ i** 
n wealth; for auv .-.her puroom he 

delated it, iru hibim were tirose of a |Jrii-dte Individual* nut n prince: an* 
tlic Iroubk- aisd remuyilHity o i FHs feijgli static desired it of all its nttrac- 
n^n- Ultra f ii!i bfi litt]e doubt that lie wa. in tiiratst fti vHibbut be rcslffii 
Ins ]>rmdj»nlitY if he ctmM hav' ci.joyed his I rewire? in security and retained 
the show of ui’lligrity over a siu^wir of his own nomination. The lino of 
nr. uiucnE adopted by Lord Wclf«d*y was nh ut of nil calculated to deter lilrn 
i he txf.-iuiuij of hi* <h s.'H. In iho ituspateiic* published tluuc Is iw 
Li;dii rttlno of tiist I .- 1 -tfht sit bh t ropoKi!.«dhor on thi i>arl of the Ueskh nt nr 
th'- HDvsmm . which is lies td*-d m the text. In iiit letter to the Court of 
DJrertori, rTifofininjf them of the rcoimtiutcc, he aniKsonccs what nq states 
roL-R w-j» !* in. lined to eeiwnrc* hlii Liiteiukm to profit by iHc event to the ut- 
mini practicable extent, and .idtis, “ 1 entertain n confident hope of beinc aliKS 
*! 1 i ir V 1 ' with t1lc «>w*nt cf the Ylssfer. the snip Bud eiv.insfre 

.ljUi'-r-rtv ihe Company within tmb province of Oath ami ft* dependeoek^f 

iiTht 11 !. »“% fo I 5 ^ re ?, Ur Intwts then? on m improved and durabi^fouh- 
uitiion. ne-ij^tehas, it. ipti.—W. 
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_ _* r .vould have called upon him for an explanation BOOK Yh 
those circumstances and causes. crap. ix. 

fC His Excellency proceeded, that the proposition offered *-— 

\ r yom- Lordship was so repugnant to his feelings; de¬ 
parted so widely, in a most essential point, from the 
Principle on which he wished to relinquish the govem- 
Ij ^nt ’ and would, were he to accept it, bring upon him 
^uoh indelible disgrace and odium, that he could never 
gfcntarily subscribe to it. The s:overtignty, ho added, of 
hbsfc dominions, had been in the family near a hundred 
>^ar s . anf ] t j 10 transfer of ii to the Company, under the 
‘'tipvdations proposed by your Lordship, would, in fact, be 
a ^1© of it for money and jewels ; that every sentiment of 
Aspect for the name of his ancestors, and every consider- 
l diou for his posterity, combined to preclude him from 
Renting to so great a sacrifice for the attain meat of Ms 
Personal ease and advantage. His Excellency concluded, 

Jhat the power and strength of the Company placed every 
Hun:* a f your lordship’s disposal, 

Upon stating to his Excellency all the arguments Bug- 
SGsted by your Lordship r; mst the nomination of a 
fi ^pc©fla©j- Ida Excellency replied ; that under your Lord- 
J u; P*b determination not to consent to that part of his 
proposition, he was ready to abandon his design of retire* 
htent, and to retain the charge of the government 
, H this resolution, was adopted, the Resident called to 
■Jj® recollection 7 the reform of his military establishment. 

Co accomplishment of which would be immediately eu- 
J 0rc ©il “I must here," say the letter of the Resident, 
beg leave to call your Lordship’s particular attention to 
bis reply on this point; as tending to di -over his red 
^utbnents ; and perhaps the true me aning nt the wonts 
certain causes, 1 so repeatedly dwelt upon, an 1 so indus¬ 
triously concealed. His Excellency observed, that the 
"vforin of !m military * tablishmenfe upon the principles 
^posod by your Lordship, would annihilate Ida authority 
11 Mb own "dominions.’** 

Hitellktmee of these declarations on die part of the 
appear to have disappointed and provoked the Go- 
Vl ^i 1Q) v( ioneml in no ordinary degree. On the a7th of 
October, the Secretory writes: “ My dear Scott, I am 

i PsjKifS, ttt mpra, p. 63. 
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VI. directed by Lord Mornington to acknowledge the receipt 
of your letter of the 19th instant to his Lordship’s r L ' 
dress. His Lordship is extremely disgusted at the 
duplicity and insincerity which mark the conduct of the 
Nabob Vizir on the present occasion; and cannot 1 ^ 
strongly suspect, that his Excellency’s principal, if fl ' 
sole, view in tlie late transaction, has been to ward off tn , 
reform of his military establishment, until the advance 
period of the season should render it impracticable, ^ 
least during the present year/* * And in the letter of tb° 
Gov'ern or-General to the home authorities, dated the 
of January, 1800, he says, “ I am concerned to inform you? 


honourable Committee that I have every reason to believe 
that the proposition of the Nabob Yirir to abdicate th° 
sovereignty of hia dominions (a copy of which was trail s' 
nutted with ray separate letter of the 28th of November) 
was dim. toy from the commencement, and designied to 
defeat, by artificial delays, the proposed reform of h j4i 
Eucclleno/s military establishments/' * 

Thu truth is, that the vivacity of tho Governor-Gen onJ 
in the pursuit of he? object was far too groat. Had tho 
sincerity of ths Vizir been ever so Indisputable, it 
one thing to tin \\catc in favour of his son ; a very differ 
ent thing to abdicate in favour of the East India Ooiu 
\ i and from a prop^ition to this effect-, present' 
nakedly and impetuously, as that was of tho Govern* ' 
General, it ought to havo been expected that he wm : 
revolt. At the same time, it might have been regard J 
as probable, that if the externals of royalty were left M 
his eon 3 he would be induced to dispense with tho 
stantials. The Governor-General should have gone k? 
Lucknow himself, when the imp. K ing presence of ” 
authority would have forcibly v i ought upon a mind 
timid, and accustomed lo shrink before superior pov 
as that of the Vizir, Tito Governor-General, too, had 
lately recognised the policy of setting up the ah&dov 
a sovereign, 1 that the eagerness is the more remark, 
with which in this ca v : e strove to escape from 1 
"When the substance had been held for a tin. 
have been i-asy to deal with the shadow, m esperj 
might direct. 


E t’flIHJTI, utk<jpr>i, n, 6? 
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^appointed in liis eager expectation, and piqued at BOOK Y r . 
® idea of having been duped, the Governor-General ciiaiv ts- 

r^olyed to proceed in his plan for the military reform - 

itJuiut a moment’s delay. The reason for hurry was the 
p eater, because the season approached when additional 
^convenience would attend the movement of the troop . 

. ® h^sidont ” says the Governor-General himself, in 

K)t jer letter to the home authorities* 1 u was directed 
mediately, either from himself, or in conceit with the 
^mmandtng officer at Gawnpore, as the nature of tlic 
might appear to him to require, to direct the several 
0 ips to move to such points of his Excellency's domi- 
. l0llJ p might appear most advisable ; giving due notice 
p Id j Excellency of the entrance of the augmentation 
?* troops into his territories, and calling upon Ms 
“cellenoy to adopt the requisite measures for the regular 
Payment of the additional force* 

On the 4th of January, 1800, H I informed, ' says the 
•trident, “his Excellency, that the fust division of the 
poop*, iu fended by your Lordship to augment the forco 
j 1 ! Gudo 5 as stated in the paper which I had presented to 
om, was now in a situation immediately to enter his 
vxcellciug^B dominions; and that I was anxious to advise 
■db him on their destination. Ho entreated that no 
j? e P? might be taken for thoir actual march into his 
Pinion a, until I had seen and reflected upon the sen- 
inients which he was then bin ployed in commit* m g to 
reaper, end upon some propo*i lions lie hud to offer, I 
assured him it was totally impossible to delay the march 
of troop* ; but that, as it would require a day or two to 
amujge a place for their distribution, if Ids Excellency 
Would, In that space, come forward, in an unreserved mon- 
ner, with any specific propositions, I should be enabled 
to judge what weight to allow them, and how far they 
would authorize rue to suspend the progress of the corps, 

-lia KxeeHoney having observed that his lusstM had not 
yet been given to the augmentation of the troops, I ex¬ 
plained io him the principle on which your Eordshipk 
determination waft founded* To which he replied, that, 
if the measure was to be carried into execution, whether 
with or without hk approbation., there was no occasion 
1 Bated the VUt of August, 1800; papers, ut supm, v. IP* 
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,.or con suit Lug him.'’ To this last observation tlio iu:s*' 
dent found it not convenient to make any answer, and 
immediately diverted the discourse to another point of 
the subject. 1 

On the 15th of January, the Nabob communicated to 
the Resident a paper in which he thus addressed him 1 
1 on, Sir, well know, that the proposed plan never, in any 
measure, mot with my approbation or acceptance; and 
that, m the whole course of my correspondence with the 
Govornor^Gencral, on this subject* not one of my letters 
contains my acquiescence to the said plan ” 

He says again, may fairly bo concluded from Lord 
Mormiigton’s letters, that arrangements for the addition^ 
troops were not to take effect* until funds should ho 
vided for their support, by the dismission of my bait®" 
lions. Nothing having as yet been agreed upon, respecting 
the disbanding of the latter, and the additional Company b 
troops being on their march, whence are the funds to be 
derived for their payment ? Their sudden approach, too, 
leaves no time to form arrangements for them. 11 

Not withstanding, 11 says he , tl 1 am well assured that* ^ 
consequence of the measure, thousands of people tf’f? 
be deprived of their subsistence; and that, by the di^ 
banding of my troops, serious commotions and alariP 3 
will take place in the capital (for which reason I 
previous warning of its mischievous effects) yet, dreadM 
hr; Lordship’s displeasure, and with the solo vie^ ' 
pi easing him, 1 am compelled to grant my absent to tb L 
introduction of the plan/' 

Ho then proceeds to e numerate certain things, wbiol 
lie still desired, as conditions under winch the mea 9111 ^ 
if unavoidable, might take its effect. The first was, tbs 
the augmentation of the troops should not be car r,c ^ 
)» , ond the extent of his means. Another that 
additional force should be kept in one body, and P ei j '^ 
lienl ly stationed in one place, which would render it J* 30 
efficient against Zernaun Shah, and other enemies, 11 
eg,iiuat whom was its only pretext. A further oonditi _ 
tb; the English commander should not 
with the collection of the revenue. After several 0 * 

V ‘ 1 positions of minor importance, ho aaid, *' From 
1 raj/cr?:, Ht ffupr*, ill. 73. 
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MONSTRANCE OF THE VIZIR, 

kindness of the Sircar of the Company I ara led to expect 
that, having, in the present instance, in order to avoid 
^he Governor-General’s displeasure, given my consent to 
the introduction, as far as possible, of the plan, I shall not 
ln future be troubled with fresh propositions ." 1 

On the 13th, a paper or memorial, the draught of which 
P been communicated to the Resident on the 11 th, was 
despatched by the Vizir to the Governor-General He 
began by adverting to the length of time his ancestors 
h^d enjoyed the unlimited sovereignty of these pro¬ 
vinces. He described the dangers which, had threatened 
the government of his brother, as well from foreign foes 
^ the disaffection* of his troops, “Notwithstanding” 
?^d he, “ these circumstances, it never once entered the 
1 Pagination of the British rulers to introduce such in- 
J^vations, and carry into effect such arrangements, as 
hose now suggested by your Lordship” Ho then de¬ 
scribed how completely he was the creature and dependant 
^ the Company, and said a it was in all ages and coun- 
^ ea fhe practice of powerful and liberal sovereigns to 
l^fe neither expense nor trouble in assisting those whom 
0 ^ have once taken under their protection. Should the 
^upany/' said he, “no longer putting confidence in the 
^ncBrity of my friendship, deprive me of the direction 
lT , Ul « v own army, and spread their troops over my do- 
authority in the provinces would be mmihi- 
W . 4 v Uor Vv °old my orders be attended to on any occasion, 
sis P », r ^‘^bng or momentous. Making myself; however, 
> Vc i he adds, “ that it never can have been your Lord- 
intention, or conformable to your wish, to distrust, 
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j ’^ a de mo, or lessen my authority in these dominions, 
■ w ^hout ceremony disclose to your Lordship my 
'digued sentiments and wishes" And ho then pro- 
^^ to remonstrate against the measure by a train of 
h**? 1 ** 1 ® not unskilfully conceived* t( By a reference * said 
^ 1 to the second article of the treaty, it will he evident 
th Lordship, that on my accession tu the mustmd, 
force designed for the defence of these dominions was 
\i\ V \ beyond what it had been in any former period ; 
°n my part I agreed to defray the expense of the 
1 segmentation* But in no part of the said article ia 

i Papers, ut supra, iis. Hi 78. 
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U written or hinted, that, after the lapse of & certa^ 
miraber of years, a further permanent augmentation should 
take place. And to deviate Id any degree from the said 
treaty appears to be unnecessary* — Prom an Inspection 
of the 7th article, we learn, that, after the conclusion 
the treaty in question, no further augmentation is to ^ 
made, excepting in cases of necessity ; and that the in¬ 
crease is to be proportioned to the emergency, and emh^ 
but as long us the necessity exists. Ail augmentation 0 
the troops, without existing necessity, and making 
answerable for the expense attending the increase, ^ 
inconsistent with the treaty, and & 2 ems inexpedient**^ 
Towards the latter end of the 17th article, it is 
lated, 1 that all transactions between the two states 1 
be carried on with the greatest cordiality and Imriuoj^ 
and that the Nawab shall possess full authority over ^ 
household affairs, hereditary dominions, his troops, *** 
his subjects ,* Should the management of the an^y ^ 
titkL'ii from under my direction, I ask whore is my . 
rity over my household affairs, hereditary dominions, 
my troops, and over my subjects ? — From the above 
federations, and from the magnanimity of the Sh'c^ 1 ' ^ 
the English Company, I am induced to expect from , V|1 j 
Lordsliip’s kindness, that, putting the fullest trust ^ 
confidence in my friendship and attachment on L+v t , 
occasion, you will, in conformity to the treaty, leave ^ 
in possesion of the full authority over my ddiS 0 * 0 ^ 
army and subjects. — The fame of the Company * illj j 
these means, be diffused over the face of the earth ; ^ 
my reputation increasing, I shall continue to otVe r * 
prayers for the prosperity of the Company” 1 
This remonstrance, which it is impossible to fiT)5 * (; , , 
the Governor-General found, in the fonus of ccrci l)J .^ 
a pretext for treating as an insult; and for not au^^v, 
it The following communication, signed by the s ° cr f*»p< 
was forwarded by express to the Resident. "VoUF ^ n ,< ( i 
of the 18th instant, with its several enclosures, h# 3 ^,d- 
reetdyed by the Right Honourable the Gorcrnor-C' llL ; , . 
^ Uis Lordship, not thinking proper to receive, 111 
pies nt Jbrm tho written communication made ^^,-r 
h y , Nabob Yiair on the 11th Instant, as au ril) 

* Papera, ut sttpro, ill. AT, ss* 
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-ordship’s letter of the 5th November last to his BOOK VI. 
E-'ccellenov^direatSj that you lose no time in returning cuaf. ix. 

tho original of that communication to his Excellency; -—-- 

Accompanying tho delivery of it with, the following ob- *kOG. 
servations, in the name of the Governor-GeneralTho 
^ode adopted in the present instance by his Excellency 
°f replying to a public letter from the Governor-General, 
attested by his Lordflhip’s seal and signature, and written 
Qu a subject of the most momentary concern to tho 
inufcual interests of the Company and of hi.-. Excellency, 
besides indicating a levity totally unsuitable to tho occa- 
in highly deficient in the respect due from his Ex- 
Cheney to the first British authority in India : — His 
Eordship, therefore, declines making any remarks on the 
P^P^r which you have transmitted, and desires that the 
Nabob Vizir may be called on to reply to his Lordship’s 
phn- of the 5th November, in the manner described no 
less by reason than by established usage; if, in formally 
angering hb Lordship's let h r, his Excellency should 
Ihink proper to impeach the honour and justice of the 
riti^h government, in similar terms to thorn employed 
p 1 ^' ,0 paper delivered to yon on the 11th instant, the 
^vernor-Qeneral will then consider, how such unfounded 
^lumniesj and gross misrepresentations both of facts and 
touts, deserve to be noticed" This was language 
c> a legitimate hereditary sovereign \ The course of pro- 
^dure j S worthy of notice. A party to a treaty fulfils all 
^ conditions vrith a punctuality, which, in his place, was 
, ^gather unexampled: a gross infringement of that 
reat L pr at least what appears to him a gross infringe- 
i s about to be committed on the other side: ho 
pomia clearly, but in the most humble language, 
^voiiving of abjeotness, much more than disrespect, Lho 
^latency which appears to him to exi^t between the 
treat y and the conduct: this is represented by tho other 
* nn y os an impeachment of their honour and justice* 
l lld if no guilt existed before to form a ground for punish- 
35 the party who declines compliance with their will, 

* &uilt i„ uow contracted which hardly any punishment 
”* n . Opiate. This, it is evident, is a course, by which 
n ° ^diiiigetnent of a treaty can ever be destitute of a 
Justification, If the party injured submits without a 
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VI. word, his consent is alleged. If he complain^ he T 
chap. ix. treated as impeaching the honour and justice of hij 5 
superior ; a crime of so prodigious a magnitude, as to so 
the superior above ail obligation to such a worthless 
connexion. 

But this is not the whole of the message which t| 1<3 
Resident was commanded to deliver, In the name of tb® 
Governor-General, to the Vizir: “The Governor-Gen^ 
further directs, that you. peremptorily insist on the 
boh Vizir furnishing a detailed answer to the paper tr*^' 
mi tied by his Lordship, on the lGtli December lafcfy 0 * 
his JSxcelMncy’s information and consideration ; and t 
such answer be duly attested by his Excellences sigoatuj^ 
in the same manner as his Lord ship’s paper was form® ^ 
attested by the signature of his Lordship: his Excellent ^ 
early compliance with this demand is equally due to ^ 
dignity of this government, and to the candour of ^ 
proceedings; in consequence of his Excellency’s own^P^ 
tapeotis proposal to abdicate the sovereignty of his 
minions ; if his Lordship’s manner of receiving all d 1 
swering that extraordinary proposition of the Vizir apP^ 1 ^ 
in any degree objectionable to his Excellency, it beh® 1 . 
his Excellency clearly to state Ids objections, in the ja 
formal and authentic mode; otherwise the Gove* 11 ? . 
General must, and will conclude, that his 
original proposition was purposely illusory ; and ^ 
become his Lords hi p’s duty to treat it according^ 1 ' 
an unworthy attempt to deceive the British Govern®* 01 ^ 
In ah the transactions of his Lordship's governmenl^^ ^ ^ 
his arrival in India, he has pursued a plain and ^^ 
course; and he is determined to adhere to the 
variable system of just and honourable policy, noJ 
he be diverted from the system, by any machinal 011 ^ 
artifice, duplicity, or treachery, which nmy bo oppo fiet ^ 
him ; he has already found the advantage of this 
in frustrating the projects of the enemies of Great 1> J 1 ‘ 
in India ; and he is satisfied that it will prove 
efficacious in confirming the faith of his cities. t 
carno tueas with which the Governor-General 
this message should be delivered with unimpaired vj =- 
to the is visible in the immediately auc cw 

paragraph of the same letter: i( A copy of the forego & 





pEAINTS AGAINST THE YIZIR. 

i, in Persian, attested by the signature of the * 
tb p^l'-Genernl himself will bo forwarded to yon by 
.^ l0 L er ®|an translator: and bis Lordship directs that you 
^ Ul J lin ^ c ate tho same to the Nabob Vizir, either in case 
is ni d ^ave an y rea ^ ou tf> suppose that his Excellency 
‘^7 to entertain tbo smallest doubt of your being,, 
co 01 ^ >V authorized, but commanded by his Lordship, to 
e y to his Excellency the message contained in the 
i u ece * . n o pwagniphs, as nearly as possible in tbo terms 
tbi v 1 ^ ^ ie y are expressed; or, in the event of \our 
S j 15 that tbo document* attested by his Lordship's 
guature, will be more impressive than "the verbal mode 

comuinnlcationV 1 

. n tbo £>Otb and 2b th of January, tbo Resident com- 
^auied to the Governor-General, that the Vizir, instead 
t j BIVln S his cordial assistance, in carrying into execution 
W Il ^ aaiu ' e °f annihilating his army, was rather placing 
add t' ment3 m J hy insisting that the English 

0 loru d force should not bo dispersed in small bodies 
haTi COUatl y ; by withholding the statement which 
°wn \ Cn r fduirod of the amount and distribution, of his 
n 0 l: ^^hil^ohs j and by delaying to issue the per wan nabs 
Witb^ 11 ^ iQ ensuro to the additional troops. 

, ^-S^rd to the la*t article, the Resident, however, 
govor 0wu orders ; and such was tbo state of the 
T], that they were punctually obeyed. 3 

p 6rs - C ^Gsitlent deferred the message to the Vizir, til! the 
« 0ll translation arrived. K Having received,” says he, 
of Vo Ae 28th, in the evening, the translation in Persian 
hpoii [ U+ Lortl * hi P’ s message to the Nawab Vizir, I waited 
Phedi ,1J £xcollenc > r on 20th in tho afternoon, and, in 
I n y erice ^0 your Lordship’s commands, returned to him, 
pj’on ^ nic>st formal manner, the original draught of his 
Pan. ^ ^tter to your Lordship, accompanied with th^ 
*dde observations. His Excellency discovered oon- 
e^ 1 -C agitation in the perusal of the paper; and he 
t very poignant regret, at having unintentionally* 
Vo?v a ® rin ®d fl drawn upon himself such solemn imimad- 
oh-in 0tlS trom your Lordship. — it would, his Excellency 
to u ]w e ^ ke the extreme of ingratitude and folly, wan* 
y « provoke the displeasure of that power, on which 

1 Papers, ut mpra, itu 8£, a Mil. 111. &9, B0, 
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'^QGK/W'. alone he relied, for the preservation of Ids honour, fu*d 
hap. ix , the support of his authority. He attempted to apclogi- 0 

-— for the paper, by saying, that he meant it merely as a 

I8&9. representation of arguments which might be produced, 
and not as a formal declaration of his own sentiment^ 
and on that account had adopted the mo do which y° m ’ 
Lordship had viewed in so exceptionable a light* I J1 rC T 
spect to the neglect in replying to the paper which had 
been submitted by your Lordship for his information am 
consideration, his Excellency assured me, that it aros 0 
from his inability to pursue, and reply, in detail, to t G 
extensive train of reasoning which your £S|dsbip ha 
employed; and that he hoped your Lordship would 
received the verbal communication, made through ° 
the Impossibility of his acceding to your Lordship* * 
commendation, as a full, and respectful answer, ^ 
Excellency asked, for what purpose, or to what a \/ 
could the attempt be, to deceive your Lordship by ih us 1 
propositions V * 1 , f u 

The intelligence from the Resident, that opposi ^ 
rather than assistance was given by the A hdr H j 
execution of a measure of*which he so highly ^sapp 1 ^,. J 
produced a long letter of violent animad versions frO® ^ 
Gpvemo^General, in which he tokl the harassed » . 
trembling \izir, u the means which your ExcollcnC) ^ 
employed to delay, and ultimately to frustrate, the 
tiou of tlie above-mentioned plan, are calculated ^ 
grade your character, to destroy all confidence 
your Excellency and the British government, to 
confusion and disorder in your dominions, and to h\P u ^ 
t he most important interests of the Company, to fi 
degree, as may bo deemed nearly equivalent to P** 1 ' 
hostility on your part/'— w The conduct of your hLxcdl^ ^ 
in this instance/ 5 he afterwards adds, “is of a^*. cr y 
unequivocally hostile, and may prove so Injurious to t ' ^ 
iiitcrest, both of your Excellency and of the P 
that your perseverance in so dangerous a course wu ^ ^ 
me no other alternative, than that of consider] 
amicable enyiigements between the Company anc . ^ 
Excellency to be di ssolved.'’ 2 -—This was most distinc 

1 {^per^nt stif ra, HI. 0l t S!i. 

3 DfiWMt nth February I SCO, Dcs^iteU^ ii. SO&.^-W. 
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L MtfLTANCE FORCED UPON THE VIZIK. 

. tj^rif he did not immediately comply* the Go- BOOK VI. 

would make war upon him* And since cuaimx. 

b Q ,/ motive depended upon, in truth, from the -— 

aT ^V. would not the direct and manly course have 
the main purpose equally well, aud all other 
^ a great deal better ? We are the masters ; such 

^n, 1 w, ^ : nothing short of strict and prompt obedience 

be endured* 

ar dfcnt were the desires of the Governor-General 
whi Nvas fe® accustomed to assume everything on 

thi 7 conclusions depended, that he maintained, in 
filial the face of the Vizir, that of the plan for 

'^ his army, the Vizir had, “after full delihera- 
^ expressed his entire approbation ,” 1 
tT * ^ end of February, the Vizir felt convinced, 

Cot Qpliatico could not be evaded. The money do- 
ani 011 account of the additional forces was paid; 

were issued for commencing the discharge of 
0Wn kattaMons, The business of dismissing the 
hy tY 0 ccu l } ' c ^ 3 considerable time; and was retarded 
^ 1 : tcce&aity of employing a portion of them in col¬ 
or taxes which were then duo. It was a matter 

d 0l ^'^^ era ble delicacy, to avoid commotion, and the 
a un t ^° r bloodshed, where so many armed men were 
si fit ■ deprived of their accustomed means of sub- 

Ctf ediu ] business was conducted in a manner highly 

° ^ '^ e abilit J 43 we? 33 the feelings of tho 
ti 0lJ K ' nieu upon whom it devolved. It woo the disposi- 
ivith ' principle of the Governor-General, to treat 
of gj^' Uero ^ty the individuals upon whom tho measures 
arrt . ^ ^° V£illiQl,int m ^ l t heavily press. As considerable 
paiij * ' V0te always duo to native troops, aud seldom fully 
ihif-l- ] complete discharge of arrears, on which the 
of government insisted, was a powerful instrument 
ever Iki ^ a ^on, When dissatisfaction anywhere appealed, 
was employed to correct misapprehension; 

- eitCe was exercised; the moans of coercion were 


exhibited, than used; pardon was liberally ex- 
b 0 f ^ven where resistance had been overcome; and 
’ the end of the year, tho measure was in a great 


1 FupsfSj ut supra, iii* as—101. 
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carried into effect -without bloodshed 1 
motion. 1 

In the month of November, I SOD, when a demand id 1 ' 
second body of new troops was presented to the Vizir, ho 
complained, by letter, to the Resident, in the 
terms: "The state of tlio collections of the country ^ 
not unknown to you. You know with what difficulty 
and exertions they are realized, and hence I feel a 
degree of solicitude and apprehension, lest, if I should 
fail at a season of exigency, niy responsibility should 
impeached: I, therefore, wrote to you, that, until I Vl ^ 
secure of resources to answer the demands, I could u°^ 
become responsible: Accordingly, Jye Sookh Boy illtL ^ 
been directed to prepare a statement of the condition^ 
the Attmtry, with respect to its resources* You shall 
informed when it is ready ; and you can then como 
inspect it ; and, in concert, devise resources for the 
ditional demands, according to the assets ; and I 
accordingly/’ In another part of the same letter, ho ^ 
*Formerly, in the plan proposed for the reform ol ^ 
military, it was written, ‘Tbattho resource* for |jko ‘ 
pens© of the new troops would be found in the reduc 
of those of his ExcellencyAlthough the resourced 
the payment of the new British troops were not -foul* 1 
the reduction of those of the Sircar ; now that you ' vl V^ 
to have the charges of other new troops added to 
debit of the state, when the reduction of the military ^ 
not yet supplied resources for the payment of the oha^ 
of the former new troops, how can I take upon my^ j| / . 
defray the charges of these new troops, without subj u 
Ing the Sircar to the imputation of a breach of fhftk' 

Of these complaints, the Governor-General ra ^j cVt r 
availed himself to found on them pretensions of . 
description. “If/’ said he, in a letter to the Beau ^ 
dated 22nd of January, 1S01, "the alarming crisis 
approaching, in which his Excellency can no 
his public engagements to the Company, this ca ^ted 
must be Imputed principally to his neglect of my re ^d#d 
advice and earnest representations. The aug^ K 

tllC ^ 

1 i;«* ■ . at stipm. Hi 110—MO. enr, Lunmg tho ®orres!pdo«* lW oU 
t^WofUifctrotjps, 

I m - JSi. 141. —M Dutches, it. 422,—W. 
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- flight have "been amply provided for, if his Ex- BOOK VI. 
iii had vigorously and cordially co-operated with me, chap, tx, 

^.^^atary and economical measure of disbanding his —- 

th^ troops. It is now become the duty of 
_ ^’itiah government, to interpose effectually, for the 
I Election of his interests, as well as those of the Com- 
which are menaced with common and speedy de- 
by the rapid decline of the general resources 
v.-e J 8 ■^ S:ce he]icy T s dominions. 5 * It may be observed, as 
tt *hat ^ ^be prompt disbanding of the forces of 

would disengage a revenue perfectly equal, and 
g 0re than equal, as hud all along been confidently af- 
r med, to the charge created by the additional force, the 
_ l,y which the reluctance of the Vizir occasioned, and 
e u k c h Was now overcome, could only occasion a temporary 
^-baiTassment - and that menace of common and speedy 
sw i l " UctJoja j of which the Governor-General so tragically 
had no existence. Or, that, on the other hand, if 
■ ^Uace of destruction was real, the pretence of find* 
re?*discharge of the Vilify battalions, an ample 
Th the new impositions, was void of foundation* 

hav r m £ 0e ® on > 11 Tiie Viaur is already apprized, that I 
whj \ an * lameut ^d the various defects of the system by 
inii ^ le aflairs of his Excellency’s government are ad- 
h ^ u ^red. Conscious of the same defects, his Excellency 
its h 1 } Gl>oatef by expressed a wish to correct them by the 
of h anCe the government The continuance 

Present system will exhaust the country to such a 
Bub ■ p *** to P rec bide the possibility of realizing the 
be y?' place of inveterate and growing abuses must 
touted a wise and benevolent plan of government, 

. *-hinted to inspire the people with confidence in the 
of property and of lifo; to encourage industry ; and 
It* order attti submission to the just authority of 

T\i ^ a!to > Oh the solid foundations of gratitude for bene- 
q rfct eivod, and expectation of continued security 51 The 
^Veraor-General hero establishes the goodm^ of govern* 

( 'as the solid foundation of submission to its 
Ui He would not add, wliat was equally true, 

2 there ought to be no submission without it, 

following passage of the letter deserves profound re- 
y 1, “Having;’ continues the Governor-General, iS maturely 
V °h* Vl M 
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considered these circumstances, with the attention 
deliberation which the Importance of the subject re* 
quires, I am satisfied that no effectual security can be 
provided against the min of the province of Chide, until 
the exclusive management of the civil and military g°‘ 
verhment of that country shall be transferred to the 
Company, under suitable provisions for the maintenance 


of his Excellency and of his family, other remedy 


can effect any considerable improvement in the resource 
of the state, or can ultimately secure its external safety? 
and internal peace.” 

If this was the only plan which could avert from the 
nUte every species of calamity; absolute master, as h^ 
was, of the fate of the country, why did the Go vcrnoi 
General hesitate a moment to carry it into execution 

He resolved to offer this proposition to the "Vizir m 
form of a treaty; but added, “Should bis JExce Lli ^. 
unfortunately be persuaded, by the interested counse ^ 
evil advisers, absolutely to reject the proposed treaty, I 
will then proceed to inform his Excellency, in hrm, 
respectful language, that the funds for the regular pO 
meat of the subsidy, to the full extent of the augtP* 11 ^ 
force, must be placed, without a moment of delay, be; oj* 
the hazard of failure.—Eor this purpose, yon will i®*l ul 
ir-s Excellency to make a cession to the Comply 1 
perpetual sovereignty, of such a portion of his territory, 
as shall be fully adequate, in their present itnpoveris 11 
condition, to defray those indispensable charges-’ 
selecting the portions to be demanded, the object ^ 
to insulate the Vizir, as well for the purpose of V l - l L oxn 
him from foreign connexions, as of defending 1 ^ 0 # 
foreign dangers. To this end, choice was made ot 
Boab, and Rohilcund, in the first instance, with 
dition of Azirn Ghur, and even porukpoor, if the f0 
of the former country should prove inadequate the 

the same purport, and nearly in the same w ords, 'V* 8 * Yjsir* 
mhuic time, written by the Govemor-G^^ral to ^ ^ 


It closes with the following terms: “I'request 7^ r ^ 

eel Ion cy to bo satisfied, that the whole course of ^ilIS" 


in On do, since your accession, has rendered it m 7 


1 Jttperfl, nt sn; JU. US-lfl, 

Jhi * p US—l*l._ M. DeapiWhea, u. 43&.-W. 
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V \ 9^ THE VIZIR'S DOMINIONS TAKEN. 

to adhere with firmness to the tenor of this BOOK v 
e ^®r, as containing principles from which the British cuai*. is 

never can depart \ nor can your Excellency -— 

®<iaive with surprise, or concern, a resolution naturally 1 i] - 
from your own reiterated representations of the 
red Si ° n y° ur affairs > oi jour inability either to 
t| UC6 ® ena to order, or to conciliate the alienated affec* 

’°ns of your discontented people” The corollary from 
^ uc ^ ns most necessarily, and most obviously is, 

^ atan y sovereign who governs ill, and loses the aftec- 
*** people, ought to abdicate, or to be compelled 
^ abdicate, the sovereignty of his dominions. Wo shall 
T ? k°w energetic and persevering an apostle of this doc- 
l Jne the Governor-General became, 

ho subsidy which, according to the treaty of Lord 
j^g&mouth, was already paid by the Vizir, amounted to 
: the annual expense of the additional force 
^ * w ^i°h he was to be loaded, was 54,12,939; the whulo 
^ , ani hunt to 1,30,15,929 rupees. The Nawaub was 
^ured to make a cession of territory, in perpetual 
iU 1 ^^uty to the English, the revenue of which, even in 
fho^ USeri ^ unproductive state, and without any regard to 
lTll P rov ^*ts uf which it might be susceptible, should 
of 01aucl1 a Slim j over and above the whole expense 
^l/^oa The revenue remaining to the Vizir after 


a deduction would have been ] ,00,00,00c). 1 The 


J&an, of which he was to be deprived, amounted to 
h lb ^han one half, to not much less than two thirds, of 
* wllol ° dominions. 


Tl 

prA ° address of the Governor-General to the Vizir was 
to that prince on the I6tb of February ; and t he 
p_ . conversation on the subject between him and the 
t merit was on the 26th. " His ExoeReno/a conversa- 

that day,” says the Resident, “though it did not 
die. a positive rejection of the first proposition, 

Of l ?J? T ' c ^ au unreserved repugnance to tho acceptance 
1 ■ Before this letter, however, dated on the (till of 
q lc K Was closed, a letter addressed to the Governor- 
Waa received from tho Viz try His complaints 
flfijf the want of funds fee payment of the enlarged 
s %> he explained as far from amounting to the alarm- 

1 Papers, at auprui, UL p. IG1 —20*. * Despatches, il. 47-1* 
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'ing proposition into which thoy were framed by 
vernor-General; but, as the fund which had been pointed 
to by the Governor-General as adequate, had not proved 
adequate j and as ho had been repeatedly commanded by 
the Governor-General to make known to the Resident hi & 
difficulties, and to make use of his advice, he had, for that 
reason, explained to him, and had done no more, the pe r " 
plenties which weighed upon his mind. “ In the course* 
however, of these conferences and communications, 
impediment of affairs/’ says he, “ ever occurred; and n° 
failure or deficiency whatever was experienced In the dis¬ 
charge of the expenses of tho new troops, and in the pajr 
ment of the kists of the fixed subsidy. On the contrary! 
those expenses and kists were punctually paid; accord' 
iDgly the kist of the fixed subsidy, and the charges of tho 
additional troops, have been completely paid to the end o 
January, ISO], and Colonel Scott ha.* expressed to ac¬ 
knowledgments on the occasion.—It is equally a stibjec 
of astonishment and concern to me, that whereas?. und^ 
the former government, the payment of the his Is, though 
so much smaller in amount than the present, was con¬ 
stantly kept in an*ear during three or four months* the 
jurnma of the country was diminishing yearly, and yet n 0 
such propositions were brought forward,—they should b^ 
agitated under the government of a friend, who hopes fo* 
every thing from your Lordship’s kindness; w T ho is anxious 
to obey you, and to manifest the steadiness of his attach* 
mcnf \ who punctually pays the full amount of his Mats* 
notwithstanding their increased amount; and who ha* 
conformed to your Lordship. 

“As my consent/* says he* "to the first proposition 
is altogether impracticable (accordingly I have already 
written an ample reply to that proposition); and, as it & 
impossible for me, with my own hands, to exclude my&e . 
from ray patrimonial dominion (for what advantage shtm 
I derive from so doing V) —this, therefore, is a measure, 
which I will never adopt. 

u With respect to what your Lordship writes, about P rC / 
vidiug a territorial resource for the payment of the ^ rK , lb j 
troops; since I have not, in any way, delayed or negleyOU 
to discharge the kiste for the expenses of the troop * 
have paid them with punctuality, where is the oeoa^' 1 


- 


< 
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' any territorial resource ?—I expect to derive BOOK VI. 
most substantial profits from bringing into a flourish- chap. ix, 
condition this country, which has so long been in a 
jjtoite of waste and rum. By a separation of territory, my 
hope* of these substantial profits would bo entirely cut 
and. a great loss would accrue. How thou can I eon- 
Sant to any territorial cession l’* 1 
Thia letter brought an answer of immense length from 
the Governor-General, under date the 5tU of April* 

Having lamented the refusal which had been given to 
both his proposition*, and given a description of the 


Progressive decline of the country, from the ruis-gorern- 
*hant of the Vizir, the Governor-General says, “I now 
declare to your Excellency, in the iuosh explicit terms, 
that I consider it to be my positive duty, to resort to any 
extremity, rather than to suffer the further progress of 
that ruin, to which the interests of your Excellency and 
Hie honourable Company are exposed, by the continued 
operation of the evils and abuses, actually existing, in the 
Hvil and military administration of the province of Oude ” 
jxfter noticing the source of embarrassment still existing 
hi the portion of hie troops, the dismission of which the 
’firir had till now contrived to evade, the Govemov-Ge- 
de ral subjoined, “ But I must recall to your Excellency’s 
^collection, the fact, which you have so emphatically ac¬ 
knowledged on former occasions, that the principal source 
J f all your difaculties is to be found in the state of tha 
Country. I have repeatedly represented to your Excel- 
^ncy the effects of the ruinous expedieiit of anticipating 
pe collections ; the destructive practice of realizing them 
force of arms ; the annual diminution of the j urn in a of 
be country ] the precarious tenure by which the Aumils 
Jhd farmers hold their possessions ; the misery of the 
n >\ver classes of the people, absolutely excluded from the 
j* l “otecLion of tko government; and the utter insecurity of 
bfe and property, throughout the province of Oudc. An 
hiniediate alteration in the system of management affords 
be only hope of providing either For the security of the 
Company’s military funds, or for any other interest in- 
’olved in the fate of Oude,—It would bo vain and fruitless 


^ attempt tins arduous task, by partial interference, or 


1 Fnpsni, ut surra, JiL 163,1G4, 31 Despatch^, !L 474* 
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*7 imperfect modifications of a system, of whifeh 
principle is founded in error and impolicy, and every in¬ 
strument tainted with injustice and corruption.”—'What is 
here remarkable is, the Governor-General's declared prin¬ 
ciple of reform.; that, of a system of government, radically 
corrupt, extirpation is the only cure. 

He proceeds to infer, that as the Vizir professed himself 
Inadequate to the task of reform; and the undiminiahed 
prevalence of evil, since the commencement of liis rcigu* 
proved the truth of his declaration; he ought to renounce 
the government, and give admission to others, by whom 
the great reform could be effectually performed. 

He added, “But whatever may bo your Excellency 13 
sentiments with respect to this the first proposition ; the 
right of the Company to demand a cession of territory» 
adequate to the security of the funds necessary for de¬ 
fraying the expense of our defensive engagements with 
your Excellency is indisputable " This right he proceeded 
to found on his fears with regard to the future ; lest the 
progressive decline of the country, the fruit of 
management, should quickly render its revenue unequal 
to the payments required, 1 

On the SSth of April, a letter to the same purport* 


nearly in the same words, under signature of the Governor- 
General, was sent to the Residents The determination 
was now adopted to seize the territory, if the consent of 
its reluctant sovereign was any longer withheld. “Any 
further reference to me from Gude is,” said his Lordship* 
“unnecessary. I, therefore, empower you to act under 
the instructions contained in this letter without waiting 
for additional orders.—If, therefore, his Excellency should 
persist in rejecting both propositions, you will inform h* nl > 
tlrnt any further remonstrance to me upon this subjee 
will be unavailing; that you are directed to insist upj> a 
the immediate cession of the territory proposed to he 
transferred to the Company ; and that in the event of w* 
Excellency^ refusal to issue the necessary orders for tbs 
purpose, you arc authorized to direct the British troop^ 
to march for the purpose of establishing the authority 
the British government within those districts. 113 


1 ru m, lit <>upr:i, W. IS»—19S. * Deapatrites, U, *&> 

3 r&jicra. ut btipra, ftL p. life). 
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having stipulated for certain conditions/ of BOOK VI. 
v/inch on© was, that lie should be guaranteed, by a formal chav. ix. 
obligation, in the future independent exercise of an ex- r - - — 
elusive authority in the remaining parts of his dominions/* 1 so 1 ■ 
it is declared, in the instructions to the B evident* under 
date the 27th of May ; “His Lordship cannot permit the 
A' h\v to maintain an independent power, with a conside¬ 
rable military force, within the territories remaining in 
his Excellency’s po^session*—It must never bo forgotten 
that the Governor’s original object was not merely to 
secure the subsidiary funds* but to extinguish the Vizir’s 
fttilitary power ”* This is a part of the design, not only 
not disclosed by the language held to the Vizir, but hardly 
consistent with it In that, he was told, that the vices of 
his troops were the cause on account of which the English 
wished them destroyed. According to this new declara¬ 
tion, if the troops had been better, that is, more formidable* 
the English would have liked them ouLy so much the 
worse, 3 




These &Ujia]ntion3 were dated on the 3rd Molmrrum, ISlti, or the 1st 
/V anti were com snouted on at length by Use Governor-General on the Sth 
,'J” 16 / } llL - Viilr demurred to the payment of llir debts of former Govern- 
uetitjs of O'jtlo, of the whole expense of Urn troops raised to oppose the me- 
invasion of Zemaun Shah, and utiy pert of the east of the embassy tn 
wSUch, us add i < -sod loan object in which Gade was interested*the 
S7, r ? fl . r ^ e « 1 Ct>ntc ived was due by the Vizir. He demanded the until- 
< r° mherUsaee of tin; posses idem s of Asoph-nd-Dowla, which was levelled 
J£™~ tbli poAsessious of the begums, He requeued that oU eofrespondimee 
wiYrisP the affairs of Oude should Jw confined to himself and the fteshk-nt, 
th "jP tended ro exdude such of his ministers jit wore well affected to 
f ™ fc o hUeonneils, That the Resident should pay no attention to 
w!!* ' CVcr otl tbfi w *tdi to sow dissensions, and stipulated that ttu- eugnge- 

th.^ 18 into should be firm and permanent; thru the troops for which 

erL r Ur i Lri ^ should ulwnys be atationed In them, and that when- 

j ^cllnctl to perform pilgrimage, no hindrance should be offered tq 

T“. departure/ 1 The Uor«nrjr*GteMral rejected these and other proposed 
' m the? bets ayed an unjaatitiabhi mistrust in the Ccmpany^ author it y 
./Jpower^ disguised iiri Intent? n eti secure their countenance to act* of viri- 
JylViiuat or uxturtion, and * M^ht to evade the disdurpr of Just demand*. 

proposed stipulations were m in*vny respect* open to these tmpq Tatung 
jgj they were justly rejected by rhe Governor Gtmcrah I'khaicbv-|. 

Z ut B«pra t p. 213. 

Contrast, the l*nj£unek in the last-quoted sentence, with the following 
of *ei s; iIfms tie Severed to the Vi air in tho name of the Governor- 
wdnenj’j by Ids biother Henry WelE&dej, in September, 1F01 ; v.here, after a 
'-V ' ripUan of thfe uisdisclplmed awl mutinous condition of tha troops of the 
Miir/andhis out* doctored opinion of them, these, says the address, « were 
¥|* primary eai^s which moved the (Werner-General to ronsulef the means 
rf a Pi'b r i«g an atfcrtiut reform to the military establishment of Oudo. 1 be 
Plan of Uns iTfurm originated, not In tlto voluntary snKgt’rtiap of L3$ Lordship s 
JJTji In Urn alarming stale of your BafelJency’* dominions and power, 
*** in your own express deaim.” Papers, ut pupra, iv T 7, 
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In a letter of the Sth of June, the Resident gives nn 
account of a conversation the day before between him and 
the Vizir. * I stated to his Excellency that the general 
tenor and spirit of his articles of stipulations had excited 
■the greatest concern and surprise In your Lordships 
breast, and that I was commanded by your Lordship 
to communicate to his Excellency your Lordship's abso¬ 
lute rejection of the whole of them. His Excellency re¬ 
plied* that as his paper contained conditions on which 
alone his consent to thexterritorial cession could bo 
granted, your Lordship's rejection of them allowed him 
no other alternative, than that of passive obedience to 
whatever measures your Lordship might resolve on/ 1 
a I neit proceeded to state to his Excellency tho terms 
upon which your Lordship is disposed to guarantee to hie 
Excellency and to his posterity, the dominion of his ES" 
ccOeucy's remaining territory. They were enumerated 
the fallowing order and manner: 1st, The continuance o 
the Company's right to station the British troops in 
part of Ids Excellency's dominions : 2ndlv, the restriction 
of his own military establishment to an extent absolutely 
necessary for the collection of the revenues, and for tho 
purposes of state ; and 3rdly, the introduction of such re¬ 
gulations of police, as should he calculated to secure tho 
internal quiet of his Excellency's country, and the orderly 
and peaceful behaviour of his subjects of every descrip¬ 


tion. 

«His Excellency's reply to this/' says the Resident, 
«was striking: that the power of stationing the Com¬ 
pany's troops in any part of his dominions, together with 
the other conditions, formed a combination of circum¬ 
stances, the objects of which would be open to the com- 
prehension of a child; and that it was impossible lor him 
to agree to a territorial cession on such terms. 

“I entreated his Excellency to reject Irom his 
such unjustifiable suspicions, and to summon all the 
sense which he possesses, and to reflect on the conae 
quences of a refund of the propositions which } oi 
Lordship had prepared with so much thought ant 
liberation. He said, He by no means meant to jmpP 
precipitancy to your Lordship's resolution. But if y° 111 
Lord-lap’^ reflection suggested measures to which ho 
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iccede, the utmost which, could he expected 
iifm was passive submission to those measures. And 
,^dded, that if your Lordship would give him his dis^ 
fission, and allow him to go on a pilgrimage ; or whether 
hat was permitted or not, the whole of his territorial 
psssessioua, and of Ills treasures, were at the disposal of 
^ Ur Lordship’s power : he neither had the inclination nor 
e streDgtk to resist it; hut he could not yield a voluntary 
couitenk to propositions so injurious to his reputation” 1 
^ ihe Governor-General wished to avoid the appearance 
force in seizing the greater part of the Vizirs dorui- 
lll °us ; and wa3 exceedingly anxious to extort by im- 
I^riudity some appearance of consent, Not only was the 
Resident urged to use incessant endeavours for this pur- 
but on the 30th of June, notice was sent of the 
^solution to which the Governor-General had proceeded, 
sending his brother Henry Wellesley on a mission to 
0 Vizir, m hopes that his near relation to the head of 
p ® government would strike with awo the mind of that 
^ruieo, and convince him more fully of the impossibility 
®hiding [ts declared determination. 3 
Th Vei ^ mtK * e importunity was tried and exhausted, 
b j o ° Hc home of abdication was, with every ait of peaesua- 
J^ ric * somo even of compulsion (if severity in urging 
demands which would have otherwise been i^ 
th entitled to that designation), urged upon 

„ re 1 ^ measure which, above all, would yield the 

pla QSt Portion of advantage, with regard, in the first 
pl a ' COj to bis own tranquillity and happiness; in the second 
£ - the x>eople of Oude f and in the third, to the 

^ government. If, on the other hand, this measure 
Sir i ^ ^fortunately not obtain his consent, he was de¬ 
ft, to consider the territorial cession as a measure which 
tl C t 7 ^ lie cessarVj would he employed to accomplish ■ and 
t 0 ° r^ident did, in the month of July, proceed so far as 
^ give notice to some of the aumils, or great revenue 
of the territories intended to be seized, to hold 
^^Ives in readiness for transferring their payments 
^legiance to the British government ■ a proceeding 
tfie Vizir represented as giving him exquisite pain 
overwhelming him with disgrace. 

1 h^I-cra, lit sijnrn. iv. 131. 5 l>C 5 pdtdie^, it. 537,—\Y, 

* Ibid. W. 
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To all the pressing remonstrances with which he was 
plied, he opposed only professions of passive, helpless, aad 
reluctant obedience. Ho also pressed and endeavoured to 
stipulate for leave to retire, in perforinauee of a pilgrim¬ 
age : that hb eyes might not behold the performance of 
acts, which he could not contemplate without affliction; 
though he desired to retain the power of resuming the 
government of all that remained of his dominions, when 
his scheme of pilgrimage should be at art end. 

On the 3rd of September, Mr, Wellesley arrived at 
Lucknow j on the otb, presented to the Vizir a memorial 
explanatory of the principal objects of his mission? and 
had with him his first conversation on the Gth. 1 The two 
propositions were again tendered ; and? with every expres¬ 
sion of submissiveness, the Vi air undertook to give them 
a renewed consideration. Hie answer was delayed till tho 
15th ; when his consent to the first proposition, as wha 
would bring u an everlasting stigma on his name by dC' 
priving a whole family of such a kingdom,” was again p clV 
emptorily refused. The answer which w m made by the 
two negotiators, the Resident and Mr. Wellesley in 
junction, is perhaps the most remarkable which occurs 
the annals of diplomacy ; “ That his Excellency reasoned 
upon the first proposition as if the execution of it do- 
prived him of the possession of the musmid ; whereas ^ i0 
true extent and meaning of it, and indeed the primary 
object, was to establish himself and posterity more Urt»V 
and securely on the muenud, with all the state, digidt^ 
and affluence, appertaining to his exalted situation" r 
man may be so placed with regard to another, that il 13 
not prudent for him to dispute the truth of what th f d 
other advances, should he even assert that black and vrbii^ 
arc the same colour. It was necessary to he in such * 
situation, before a proposition like this could be tender^ 
to a man with any hope of escaping exposure. The ^ ^ 
was called upon to consign for ever the sovereign*# ^ 
all bis dominions to the Company, and to hind him 3 _ 
never to reside within thorn; yet this was not to 
him of his throne ! It was more firmly to establish h 1 
on it! j 

On the subject of the territorial cession, the Na^b 
deferred an explicit answer. 1 


1 iMspkifhes, if. n^-7. 


s Fapem, u.t E'jjjrfl, Lv. 1—15. 
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9th of September, instructions were written to BOOK VI. 
a f ^ w< ? negotiators, in which they were informed of the cuar. rx- 

; e elimination of the Governor-General, in case of the con- - 

^uied refusal on the part of the Vizir, to give his consent 
one of the two propositions, to take from him not a part 
but the whole of his dominions. His Lordship, as 
rp^ ua ^ au PP°rt8 tliis resolution with a train of reasoning, 

3 British intercuts were not secure, unless there was a 
^.Ood government in Gudo; unless the JST&wab Vizir gave 
13 c °nseut to ono of the two propositions, a good govern- 
i ^ could not be established in Dude : therefore, it would 
D Hot only proper, but an imperative duty, to strip that 
^vereigu of all his dominions. “His Lordship has there- 
r* re no hesitation,” says the document, f 'm authorizing 
in tbo event above stated, to declare to his Excel- 
0llc } r , in explicit terms, the resolution of the British go- 
^ er hment to assume the civil and military administration 
Province of Ojuda Should the communication of 
^ & intended declaration fail to produce any change in 
-Excellencys disposition, his Lordship directs that you 
<5f proceed to make the necessary disposition 

-he army, and every other arrangement for carrying 
^solution into immediate and complete effect/ 11 
H the same day, however, on which these instructions 
^ lQ Written, the Vizir communicated to the two negotia- 
a a paper, in which he gave his consent to the second 
.Position, provided he was allowed to depart on his pil- 
^toage^ and Ids son, as his representative, was, during 
y abscDce, placed on the throne. The reason assigned 
an 1 Ul t'koso words ; “ for 1 should consider it a disgrace, 
it would bo highly unpleasant to me, to show my face 
^ Jll y people here.' 1 The negotiators felt embamtssmeufc; 

^ 11 ted the imputations which the condition and the 
an |icr of it east upon the British government; hut were 
filling, for considerations of slight importance, to lose 
^ advantage of the Vizir's consent, even to the lowest of 
J Ui hv 0 propositions, since they now despaired of it to the 
4 Having," say they, a deliberately reflected on every 
0 immediately connected with the negotiation, 

^bich might eventually influence the result of it, we 
^idedly and unitedly agreed in the opinion, that the in>. 
i Papers, utsupra. pd7. 
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1. port ant objects of it could not be accompli shed in a mord 
preferable manner than by closing with his Excellency^ 
proposition/' A paper, accordingly, declaring their ac¬ 
ceptance of the proposition* and attested by their jomt 
signature u and seals, was delivered to tho Vizir on the 
24th. 1 

On the 27th* his Excellency communicated a proposition 
of which the purport was* to secure to him the exclusive 
administration of the reserved territory* On this topic 
he was informed that enough had already been said : that 
the right of the British government, in regard to Oudo» 
extended, not only to the alienation of as much of the ter¬ 
ritory as it chose to say was necessary to defray the cost 
of defence ; but, even with regard to the remainder, to the 
placing of it in the military possession of the British 
troops, and the maintaining of a good government within*** 
What was this, but to declare, that of this part too, the 
government, civil and militaiy, must: rest in the Eoglh’ * 
tho Vizir possessing tho name, hut none of the powers 0 
a Icing ? “It is ewtieut^ said the Vizir, in a letter on the 
29th, “that I can derive no advantage from alienating 
part of my country, whilst I shall not remain 
of tho remainder/ 5 - On this proposition, however, i** 1 ' 
portent as he deemed it, he from that time forcboro to 
insist. 

The negotiators complained of endeavours to protract 
the conclusion of the treaty ■ first, by demanding unne' 
ceasary explanation^ though they related to matters of 
great importance, expressed in the treaty in terms exces¬ 
sively vague ; and, secondly, by delays in the delivery ™ 
the accounts, though exceedingly voluminous, and som e ' 
what confused. Several discussions took place on the rev e - 
nucsof some of the districts : but on the IOth of November? 
the treaty was mutually exchanged, and, on the 14th, ** 
ratified by the "Governor-General at Benares. By * ^ 
treaty the Nawaub ceded a country, producing 1^5,23, J ^ 
mpees of revenue, including expense of collection J 
the authority of the British government over the 
midndrw was provided for by the following words ; u 
tiie Hoiy uu-able the East India Company hereby guaran 
to his Eiccllenoy the Vizir, and to bis heirs and 

1 ^jAsrfi, at tuprm. It. 21— S»* 9 Ibid. It* 33. 
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( "TREATS' WITH THE VIZIt!. 

...moswion of the territories which will remain 
s-Ewelleacv after his territorial cession, together with chap. ix. 
the exercise of his and their authority within the said do- 
millions Hi^ Excellency engages that he will establish 
in his reserved dominions such a system of administration 
(to bo carried into effect by his own officers) as shall be 
conducive to the prosperity of his subjects, and be -cal¬ 
culated to secure the lives and property of the inha¬ 
bitants: and his Excellency will always advise with, and 
act in 'conformity to the counsel, of the officers of the 
■■aid Honourable Company;’ 1 No dominion can be more 
complete than that which provide* for a porpotual con¬ 
formity to one’s counsel, that is, one's will.* 

Ou the same day on " Inch the Governor-General ratified 
the treaty, ho created a grand commission for the pro¬ 
visional administration ami settlement of the ceded dis¬ 
tricts. -hi-ee of the civil servants of the Company were 
appointed a Hoard of Commissioners; and h» brother 
Henry Wellesley was nominated to ho Liuutenfuit- 
Covernor of the new territory, and President of the 

^°Tho Governor-Gene ; d performed another duty on the 
same day which was that of giving the home authorities, 
along with the intelligence of the conclusion of the treaty, 
au intimation of the several .^vantages which he wished 
them to believe it carried m its bosom. These were, ‘ the 
entire extinction of the military power of the Nawaub ; 
the maintenance of a great part of the Bengal army at the 
-^ftwauh’s oxuenae; deliverance of the subsidy from all 
the accident with which it was liable to be affected “by 
the oorvuntion, imbecility, and abuse, of that vicious and 
incorri ruble system of vexation and misrule, which con¬ 
stituted the hov eminent of Oude ; ’ the power acquired 
hy the Company of becoming “the instrument of restoring 
to affluence and prosperity one of the rcort fertile regions 
of the do be now reduced to the most afflicting misery 
ami desolation, by the depraved administration of the 
‘-ive Eovemment: ” deliverance from the stain “ on the 
^PUtation and honour of tbo Bntish nation in India, 
upholding by the terror of their name, and the immediate 
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of their arms, a system so disgraceful 
} and mi nous id its effects’’ 1 
—— On these supposed advantages a few reflections ore 

required. The impatient desire to extinguish the military 
power of the Vizir exhibits the sort of relation in which the 
English government in India wishes to stand with its allies. 
It exhibits also the basis of hypocrisy on which that govern 
men t has so much endeavoured to build itself. The KaiflW® 
was stripped of his dominions; yet things were placed in such 
a form, that it might still be affirmed ho possessed thetn- 
With regard to the alleged pecuniary advantages, the 
case was this* An obligation was contracted to defend 
and govern a country, for only part of its revenues* r J^ ie 
question is, whether this can ever be advantageous. Tt0 
Company's experience, at least, hits been, that the ccstihk 
tiles of India can, under their administration, hardly 
yield so much as the cost of defence and goveritfB 011 ^ 
That it is injustice and robbery to take from any people 
under the pretext of defending and governing them, m ore 
than the lowest possible sum for which these services caP 
be performed, needs no demonstration. 

The necessity perpetually exposed to view, of defend 
Oudc, as a Lamer to the Company's frontier, is a 
When the Company received the taxes paid by the pcop !<? 
of Oude, and pledged themselves for their good def 
and government, the people of Oude became British sub" 
jeets to all intents and purposes; and the frontier of 0«d e 
became the Company's frontier* The question then & 
whether it was best to defend a distant, or a proxim» t0 
frontier. For the same reason that the Company 
Oude for a frontier, they ought to have taken Delhi bejo^ 
if.; after Delhi, another province, and after that anoUi^ 
without end. Had they defended the frontier of Bcnf 3, 
and Buhar, having the province of Oude as they left tb e 
country beyond it, would not the nearer frontier have h^ n 
easier to defend than the one more remote ? Jf the grjMf? 
difficulty of defending the more distant frontier of 
consumed all the money which was obtained from 
was there in that case any advantage 1 if it consult 11 ' 1 
n.v>re than all the money which was obtained from it, 
there not in that case a positive loss ? The means are 

1 Paper*, ut supra, v, U T ia. 
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general’s visit to the province 

-- ^ of exhibiting the loss in figures; but the BOOR VI. 
Irtish legislature, which by a solemn enactment pro- chaf, ix, 

wited all extension of frontier, as contrary both to the —- 

** &teat and the honour of the British nation, had declared tSOJ* 
>0 5^hand that money was only a part of the loss, 

The Governor-Gene mbs pretension s, raised on the bad- 
of the native government, seem to bo overthrown by 
_ ls acts. If this was incorrigible, while the country re- 
_ amed in the hands of the Nabob, why, having it com- 
P etefy j n ^ p 0wer deliver the people of Oude from a 
^vhich he delights to describe as unparalleled, did 
. Governor-General leave a great part of the country 
thi people in it, to he desolated and tortured by this 
U ^\ system of misrule ? If it was corrigible, as he 
himself immediately by saying it v .ts, and by 
lodging himself in his letter to the home authorities “to 
°ril every practicable degree of security for the lives 
P^perty of the Vizir a remaining subjects ” there.toaa 
^ oocasi on for wresting from the Vizir the greater part 
Bnr ^ under the plea, and that the single, 

l J ica, that any improvement of the intolerable 
v era government, while the country remained in his 
waa altogether impossible. 

q - e truth ought never to be forgotten, which the 
^ ' ^or-General here m eagerly brings forward ; That 
ti 3 ° iJ J ' s,et y» produced by those native governments which 
p a e c °mpany upholds, is misery produced by the Com- 
1 a “d sheds disgrace upon the British name, 1 
U -m his first arrival in India, the Governor-General 
i iit perished tho idea of paying an early visit to the 
ho &ri °T an ^ 1110116 distant parts of the provinces more 
gT Tat? diately subject to his authority ; but the drcum- 
I ' ^ whioh had required bis presence at Calcutta or 
f K . had till now postponed tho elocution of his 
Part of his object was to ascertain the red etfV U 
oe Gomi>any's government upon tho prosperity of tho 
^try, upon the wealth, industry, morals, and happiness 
» population; and to acquire a knowledge of the 

lt Vht 

W, ns * ^ntlmcnL E& cvr !-='■• ^ hy Hr. Henry WftUestey, in his itcrotint 0 f tha 
^ ’rftlio letter to tlioUevt-r tiuiMSoncral, ilateiHsh January, 

ft** 1 ’** vl supra., iv • L 1 ■■ ^vtsral timed express 1 by Gokurol Smlt, 
u >‘ ln hSs cmVBraatMnw with the Vizir, during the Course of tl;c hogfr- 
i BQe p^tpera, voL iii. passim 
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character of the people, and of their modes of thinking? 
chap. ix. all more perfectly than, without personal inspection, he 

- regained as possible* The design was laudable* Bui 

^1* short reflection might have convinced him, that, in il 
progress of a few months, a great part of which was spent 
on the river, all the observations which he, incapacitated 
from mixing with the natives, both by his station, and bn* 
language, was in a situation to make, were so very few mid 
partial, that they could form a just foundation for fo Vf 
useful conclusions; and only exposed him, if he was u 3 " 
dined to over-rate them, to "be more easily duped by the 
men through whose eyes it behoved him to see, and on 
whom he was still compelled to rely for all his informa¬ 
tion! To learn the effects of a government upon a people 
and to ascertain their temper and modes of thinking, by 
personal observation, requires long, and minute, and cs 
tensive intercourse. What, in tho compass of * 
weeks, or months, can a man collect, respecting these ] _T 
port ant circumstances, by looking, from his barge, or h‘ 
palanquin, as he proceeds along, and at one or two of th _ 
principal places conversing in state with a small numbs 
of the leading men, eager not to salute his ears or his eyc^ 
with an opinion or a fact, but such as they expect 
minister to hh- gratification ? What a to an, in these cir- 
cmnstances, is sure to do, is, to confirm himself iu all the 
opinions, right or wrong, with which he sets out; and th 0 
more strongly, tho higher the value which he attach** t0 
the observing process he is then performing. What 
to be expected, therefore, accurately happened; the ( 
vernor-Gencral saw none hut admirable, effects of tJl 
Company’s admirable government; and if those nf tUi 
opposite sort had been ten times as many m they 
they would all have been equally invisible to his ey# 5 * _ 
survey]:ig a county, it is not easy to form sound opin 1 ^ ^ 
even when the means of observation arc the most 
and full: in India, the Company's servants, setting out 
strong anticipations, and having means of observation ^ 
most scanty aud defective, have commonly seen such think 
only, as it was their desire and expectation to see. a 

Other advantages, which the G overuor-Geueral cspec ^ 

to realize by his presence in the different parts of ^ 
provinces, wljcrc, an increased attention to the diseharg 0 
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interview with the vizir, 

^V'diiiic^ in the various local ministers of government, 
and military, who would thus be more sensibly con- 
jmtod of the vigilant inspection which was maintained 
TnT ^, ein ; au< ^ a new degree of confidence m d satisfac- 
*»> with respect to their government, in the body of the 
^ople, thus made to see with, their eyes the solicitude 
1 w bich the conduct of those who commanded them 
pEl 3 Watched, But the circumstance which most strongly 
derated U P 011 tho mind of the Governor-General* at the 
~ e ^en he resolved to commence his journey, was, the 
y .^ c f ^hich his departure, with the declared inanition of 
log Gude, was expected to produce in accelerating the 
^bmiasion of the Vizir to the demands with which lie 
pressed. Preparations were made for the com men ee- 
of Lh e voyage on the river early in July, 1801 ; but 
° 1Vlt3 g to the delay of the despatches expected from Eu- 
i ^ >e > ar ul other causes* it was the 15th of August before 
Wjts enabled to embark It was on the l£tb t in a 
on tj 0rtr d the yacht at Barrack pore, that Mr. 
JiJ' e i0 (the Commander* in-Chief having preceded the 
^vernor-Gfliieral in this excursion) was chosen, during 
Qf ^ >3Cr ice of the Head Ruler, Vice-President of the 
33rd° 01 '^ , and Be P ut tf Governor of Fort William, On the 
^ ! d of September, the Governor-General was at Mcmghin 
+ e . 14t ^ ^ ovrem hor > at the time of ratifying the 
l:nr J ^ 1C Waa OIi t!ie Gan ^ near Benares, And on the 
No * ° f Jaii y ai 7i 1 802, he was met at Cawnpore by the 
}. t? Ub who had left his capital to do him honour 

Ti e ceremon y of anticipation. 1 
tli \r° Governor-General resolved to soothe the mind of 
hi \ ' vau t>j under the mortifying sacrifices to which he lad 
v tieeu compelled to submit* by the studied display of 
. 1 ^°nal respect i as well for the purpose of substituting 
to painful feelings as for that of moulding 
j* * 1 be3in^tiou to the compliances which yet remained to 
6 *aefced of him. He abstained accordingly from <elicit- 
^ bis mind on those subjects, till ho had made, r,s he 
J^Geivad, a very favourable impression upon it. 1 Soon 
^*** they had arrived at Lucknow, the Govern or-* General 
^'lUestcd a private conference with his Excellency, and 
him intimation of the acts which he was expected to 
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perform. These were, the immediate dischargi 
isc. arrear of the augmented subsidy, amounting to twenty-on° 
lacs of rupees; the immediate reduction of his Excellency’ 3 
military establishment to the scale described in the treaty; 
an exchange of one of the new districts for the purpose of 
removing an interruption in the line of the Company’? 
frontier ; the regular payment of tho pensions to his rela¬ 
tives and dependants; the reform, on a plan to be given 
by tho English, of the government within his reserved 
dominions; and the concentration of the British force, 
which was to be employed within those dominions, at a 
cantonment in the vicinity of Lucknow. For obedience, 
on most of these points, the Vizir was prepared, either by 
Inclination, or bis knowledge of the inability of resistance' 
For tho payment of arrears he only requested time; ftlu 
could not help expressing his opinion, that neither 
ccssity nor utility required the concentration of the Bnt^ 
force at Lucknow. The object of principal important 
was, the introduction of a better government in his r 
duced dominions. On this subject, the Nawaub prof« ssei 
that his opinions coincided with those of the British rul 
but com plained that he was not possessed of suflM? 11 
authority, within Ms dominions, to carry any of his owei 
designs into effect. On this subject, he manifested gee^ 
reluctance to explain what he meant. When explanation 
was obtained from Jtlm, it appeared that he was galled hV 
the interference of the Resident, anti made this last eff° l 
to obtain such an exemption from that restraint, as would 
have destroyed, says the Governor-0eneral, u that degr pt> 
of interference and control which is indispensably ^ Cl •" 


sary for the support of the British influence in Oude i 


and 


would have rendered nugatory that stipulation of * 
treaty which provides for the security of the British i |,flu 
enec over the measures of his Excellency's adcnhdst^ 
fion.” It also appeared, that he was desirous of a ehan^ 
of the Resident, who was personally disagreeable to h l ^ 
But on no one of- these points did the determination ^ 
the Governor-General admit of any relaxation. I 11 
circumstances, the Nawaub, whether disgusted with * u fc 
situation, or in the spirit of stratagem, rone wed his 
for permission to absent himself on a pilgrimage, and 
leave his government in tho hands of his second 
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'I ©NAD REFORMS PROPOSED IN OODE. 

QU^h^'iHie Governor-General staled Ms reasons for dis- 
ijoprpving this design, he gave him assurance that he 
not oppose it; and expressed the highest indigna- 
tiou when the Nawaub, as in distrust, betrayed afterwards 
atl inclination to render the payment of arrears a condition 
dependent upon compliance with this request, 1 
As au introduction to the measures which he designed 
^ propose for improving the government of tho Nawaub’s 
dominions, the Governor-General held up to his view, 
' v hat he regarded as the causes of the existing evils. The 
^buses arising from the employment of a licentious soldiery 
111 executing the business of government among the people, 
We re once more displayed, but chiefly with intent to de- 
c We, that for this evil a remedy, in the ammjjkrion- 
^f-orm, was already applied. Of all the evils which 
Plained; evils, which the Governor-General had repre- 
^hted aarso enormous that nothing less than the abdica- 
tion Qf sovereign, or the complete transfer of all his 
property into the hands of the Company, could suffice for 
their cure, the causes, according to his enumciui ion, re-* 
^ed themselves to two ; First, H The want of a judicial 
^■uiuistmtion for the protection of the lives and property 
. the subjects, for the detection and punishment of 
Cll| ae*, for the redress of grievances, and for the adjust- 
^nt of disputed claims Secondly, “ The abuses pre- 
a jbng hi the administration of the revenues — arising, 
pally, f rcmi the destructive practice of anticipating 
_ e r evenues, of assigning the charge of the collections io 
Persons who offer the highest terms, or tho largest amount 

* huzzeraua; from the uncertain tenure by which tho 
Y lli *dls hold the charge of their respective districts; the 

hilatioa of the engagements contracted between the 
Zemindars, under-renters, and ryots, the arbitrary 
hfl 'Oppressive exactions which pervade the whole system 
?* t he revenue, through every gradation, from the Aumil 
ryot ; the defective and injudicious constitution of 
^ whole system of revenue* and the injurious mode of 
^frg ihe collections,” B 

% these, the very words, in conjunction with the acts, 

* the Governor-General, wo are given to understand, that 
W judicial, and a bad taxing system (excepting the 
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.nay, the only causes of evil m Otide,) are quite 

render a government the scourge and desolation of a 
country, and to make the submersion of such a govern¬ 
ment, both in name and in reality* but at any rate in 
reality, if not also in name, a duty imperiously demanded 
at the hand of whoever has the power to bring it about. 

When, however, tho Governor-General manifested a 
sensibility of such uncommon strength (and on such a 
subject the sensibility of a man is naturally in proportion 
to the united strength of Ills moral and intellectual vir¬ 
tues) to the unbounded evils which spring from defective 
systems of law and tax L . tion, it is remarkable that he 
did not turn his thoughts to the effects produced by the 
systems of law and taxation of which he himself super¬ 
intended the ad ministration. It is declared, in tho strong- 
eat and most explicit terms, by several of the Company's 
servants, best acquainted with Indian affairs, in their 
examination before the House of Commons, in 1806, that, 
not in respect to army, judicature, or taxation, was the 
situation of Oudfi, though viewed with such horror by tho 
Governor-General, more unfavourable, than that of other 
native governments of India 3 with which it might truly 
ho regarded as upon a level , 1 The government of Bengal, 
before it passed into the hands of the English, had been 
distinguished among the governments oi India for its vices 
rather than its virtues. Yet we have seen it declared* and 
ymt upon record, by the most experienced servants of the 
Company, iu their solemn official reports, that in their 
opinion the new systems of judicature and taxation, so 
laboriously, and so disinterestedly introduced by the 
English government, had not improved, hut had rather 
deteriorated the condition of the great body of the people . 3 
It is not, however, correct to say, that the Governor- 
General turned not his attention to the effects of the 
(Systems of judicature and taxation, the administration of 
which it was his business to superintend. Jlo thought of 
them quite sufficiently but he was altogether deceived. 
It was perfectly impossible for him to sec with his own 
eyes what was sufficient to convince a mind, impressed 
both by anticipation and in to rent- with other notions, thfd 

J <• tli VLhaica tl Evidence on the OudeflWge, p. 32, 3ft, 49, G3, ?4. 
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terns were ill adapted to the ends the/ had 
1 vlcwyand he was daily assured by those whoso antici- 
■ ations and interests were similar to his own, and who 
**d their court by speaking opinions calculated to please, 
^tthe effects produced were all excellent; lie, therefore, 
-lieved that they were all excellent, and assured the home 
authorities, that ho had been enabled to ascertain, by 
f "^ual observation on his journey, that they wore all ox* 
^yllentj and that in the highest degree. He concluded 
| J ierefort,, most conscientiously, that nothing happier could 
e done for the people of Glide, than to assimilate their 
; dilation as nearly aa practicable to that of the people in 
‘ Company's provinces. 

From the specimens of the loose, and defective, and 
r utological language of the Governor-General, exhibited 
1 Fia statement of the sources Of evil in the government 
u Oude, the intelligent reader will perceive in what ob- 
‘ K urity on the subjects of judicature and taxation, the 
I* 1 nd 0 f that ruler remained ; and how crude and in- 
J f heient were the ideas which, upon these subjects, 
1 -ted in his brain. Ho had nothing further to recom- 
i * Ut J than, First, on the subject of judicature, to establish 
( courts, and a general court of appeal and control, 

v 511 the plan of the district courts, and the courts of 
^dt;r DewamieOj and Nizamut Adaulut, in the Com- 
, y'& dominions ; and, secondly, on the subject of taxa- 

( i l ito give the district in charge to persons of undoubted 
^ footer and qualifications, to pay those persons by a 
tr y» and make their further profits depend upon the 
\C Mentation of their collect ions - t to continue them in 
1 office while their behaviour yielded satisfaction ; to 
^ *pel them, through the courts of justice, to fulfil their 
foments with the middlemen, and the middlemen to 
^ their engagements with one another, and with the 
J is. 

- with the establishment of courts of justice, the 

" ’ ^ruor-Genoral stated, also, the necessity of “an etfi- 
tv ^ system of police, calculated to secure the apprehen- 
\ of offenders, for the purpose of bringing them to 
* And he did not prescribe conformity with the 
lft of the Company in matters of detail, for which 
^fetTed the Nawab to the advice of the lies!dent, 
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L TTh bo oft use matters of detail must ho said, bo regulated 
*. ix* local circumstances, and adapted to the constitution o 
the government, and the actual condition of tho people 
How little security for an improvement of the g oVO f^ 
ment these changes afforded, it requires but a 
insight into the springs of human affairs, sufficiently qj 
discern. He would appoint new officers of justice 
police; but where was any security that they would pe£ 
form their duty, and not multiply, by the abuse of th^ 
powers, the evils they were intended to extinguish? ’ 
appears that the Governor-General was ignorant how con 
pletelv the English systems of law and taxation 
unprovided with securities for the protection of the li 
pie, notwithstanding the superior intelligence and g 
intention of the English government itself. For P re > ir 
ing the gatherers and farmers of the taxes f 1 ' 01 ^ 
usual exactions and oppressions, the Governor-^ 
trusted entirely to the courts of justice ; hut, unless 
ficient securities were created in the constitution o 
courts, and code of law, the officers of justice wolala 
become the sharers and protectors of every prom* 1 


crime. , er V 

Though it appears that the Governor-General had ^ ^ 
little knowledge of what properties are required in ^ Jfc] 
terns of judicature, and of taxation, to prevent tu^ 
from ensuring the misery of the people; yet, of 
security, he gives a just conception: “The rights of L\ 
perty, of all descriptions of landholders, should be defi^ 
and the definition of those rights should fa mi the h^ r , 
of adjudication-”* When he mentions landlords, of cow r f 
it is not exclusively- He means not that the righ J 
that class of men should have tho protection of law ; ^ 
the rights of other men be left the sport and prey J j ■ 
bitrary wilL He means that the rights of all men ^ t 
be accurately defined. -And lie would allow, thatm* 
their rights but theii obligations should bo defined, ^ 
alono the violations of them can be effectually supp r ^ i,t« 
These definitions, he would, in like manner, allow, ^ 
by all means, to b e made known to ev ery in dividual ' -^*1 
they concern, that it?, the whole community ; ^ 
words, they should be formed into a book, and 
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GTIONS IN THE GOVERNORS VIEWS, 

. .1 dinJ taught. 1 But when the Governor-Gene- 
®iprej5se«4 his conviction of the great importance of 
^tnbadying law in accurate definitions, that is 3 in swell- 
constructed code ; in what degree was it unknown to him 
hat this indispensable requisite to the good administra- 
lou of justice was, over the greater part of the field of 
LUv > altogether wanting in the provinces which, he governed, 
a hd even in his native country itself ?- 

ajtj ma - v ^ K^ru, to some persons to ace, trhat real good sense, without the 
tQu , ^^ctnutlt: intjiilir, liLia taught on this subject in a voiTwkabkr ago and 

Vs i ^‘ V - ifafl' or u K»-5p<J ASijr'fHOi, o «oAb»' Tout j-djuoi^ ^ 

t * " s **A«Vpi TiQevaj .. , ... it’ it ( p ir*pi tiuv oi'Tuiv exmtTav , OjftOf, Km n 7 TOUT 

moi^rn npmT|Ji Kal TrOA 7 ) ™if Atawtii CiJotwi' i^pcu? tA 1 r-TW 

^ J ' t '" «AAq. jTftffci’ rp ralT^ uropwwit Ka-i jlurficLi' (WAd Kiii r.i eurdiir, Kai. 

^ J^wi' yt ejtfhu'ut rpoa&i' fnii 1 cmiiRFfivJ'i ic^i ry 

TOOfOrfi" “reit e rirtA^ffiais a^ay^lAUiTKCLf. h* tJino-r&s V Qil 'i 

''H’ftj mAAiiKi^, Jffli Kara tf^eAiiV <rjf(^jfuiw T j u kai *(rt 

Ji5* n ’ tcuto; rd^oOmj- PcmGSlb. contra Lcptinem, Retake, i. *$3. the 
shii w , * ttUlcCB litre pointed nut, on tha authority of Solon, ore, first, clearness, 
aiif 1 ii rit - ' ®nd certainty hi the lawa; bo great, Uui any private man may bo 
riii withifcoin, as HiltSe liable to snebin any erlt by his igno- 

tJJJP' J* them, a* the man why mokes tltem the study of hU life; SaOonJly, 
effectual moans should be taken to make every man tolly ac- 
wtoS* wlttl * tft l * w «* by exposing them. In terms, to public view, even 
r rr * ,'^bachmait, and making them he read by the public reader, in the con- 
^g^bsorassembllos, 

& it , « tOTa iflCL * v y r, f™« pjjPljc Kd^fvoyc. o^m w&xtnu, ^avra. i.opi- 
ci'q A y? 0 ^ *“ L t fAa^tffro jcaraActim* *rt to if jcpuouov wpurov per. on 

***■ QAtyOVi, paoi-, T) :;iiXAOVf tV ^pCOWVT<tS KOI Swapf 101 * F 0 JAO 0 O 
y 1 itj fr Vw p at #»rr l^jue^ccriii uC irDUov ypoimi 

at 01 K pt ffH «£ wsyuniu, ujtc \fiAcird»' cUrO&ijArj.i to ^iwgf ftfl-t jH 
®PTou Tg,y < hjwkonvie. To £* murruio jiiyicrrw, or 1 ij pttr tow to^q- 

* 0 ^ ° W h ." ! ' h r OlfT< W€p{ TUI Kii pOlTsOV oAA <2 5 T<pL ^AAgmi 1 TS 

ptff^ & ^ au t<rTl " <> S' e<ifAi;fftaiTTTjf, S^iratrtTjj, Tffiij irtpi irapprr^i' *. .-i «^HV- 
^p Qv ^ rpOf oijf JC(U TO vA 1J, Kitt TO piffCtr, Xai TO H?iCi CVti- 

-oAAajtn ; 1 iidffTe ifTauftu fliwp-is' Uavuc to oA/'tv, 

T|, P , to iSior if^u rj hi'Wpcv. Ari.si. Rhetor, lib- i. cap. 3. 

thin:' Jiert* S*. That a a>stem of law, to bo good, imist define overy 

av po'flThi 3 ^ 0 ^^ le of deftnlilon, '.viihln tiic field of law j and leave as Hi tie 
fiWrr |i“J 5 tht> Three rcaaeua arc annex ml: First, that It 3,1 

bftakiin, 0 /, ^ bne ur two men, provided with thewlsdum neeessary for iho 
^rformiwi Iawi1 * tc a multitude t Secondly, that UgidbiUpu is i'. bo 
r bur of Si ^“'Uiouriyond doliborately ; jadk-atUm must Ire pv.rfvi me*l ii|ion th» 
nf tn..‘ l |# ktjwion, and oKpodUUmsly, whl takes fr- m judges the power 
the |«2S®x M6Uri * t cty Ih* limit* f jf otifity (H)4 Jnstit'O t Thirdly, the decision cf 
^-Ttr, > ^ aut i h the most important < uuMemtion of all, 1$ notabotit. 

<(,r- Jr ' Ui,grt , and lW" present to the K‘n-o«i ImUF-B' *;..-icru t and u-\s yet to 
lit at 1 tke 1 lc.ish. 1 n of tbejudf* is about pan i ulars untl ihlngv lire- 

“le senseis ; thing, to which hU pit^ions are apt t« bo imked, and by 
inent * r arti apt to be aJTccted: In mch a manner, that his discern- 

o r nn . f right and wrong U obsciutd, by the intervention of what isagm-abla 

iP¥j®4 10 Wtnseir. 

■*-. lni iengthened review of the regottafF4ia with Undo avoids, with s->me 
eondemr, their most important fyinnrc, the tmlitb al tionesHUy of the 
htxk ca 441 ft pted. It whs ttK ! isc to inquire by what means the kind ef run- 
Th«v7 'V d ' h h! 'd been formed with the prm of this country hiul grown up. 

no dependants upon the English goreniment, thdr priud^iiity 
IhoniS port of the British empire; was 11 to be suffered that this part 

» T bt: u scmrcci < f weakness insteiid of strength. sug 




of distrust and four instead uf reliance - 


i that Its raim should bo 
It vtna undouUble that tSw 
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Having accomplished all the measures to which hi 3 
chap, ix, notions of reform for Oude were extended, Lhe Governor" 


1802 , 


very existence was the fVuit of British forbearance and protection. ft "P™* c * 
any time In the power of the English governsiient to annihilate their 
Vklrs, and hart their support been withdrawn those primrai most have 
yfotime to the superior strength arul ambition of the liahrailas. To lave 
niitu'd this would, however, have brought a dangerous enemy do-o to tus 
English frontier9» whilst it Would hare added to th ir means of In Hie ting ^ 
jar)'. The entire command of the resources of Oude was therefore^ mid inns 
ever be, a legitimate object: of British policy, anti an equitable return f° r 
1 relation and forbearance. The resources of Outle were, however, 
able ns long as they wore misiujinngcd; they were worse than minvnJloC™, 
they were hurtful. That the N&wnb Vizir could not u, alula Lit on eifevNve bwv 
Of troops was not matter of conjecture but of experience. Sudut All had hu - 
self declared that no trust could bo placed in them if ZcMtum Shah 
Hi bins Can, and on the occasion of Vizir Alia Emurrection they had « l J' ( 
mobd disposition to join than to oppose him. It was evident, Uieiw^'V ri 
the military force at Onde must be entirely under the control uf the urn ^ 
Government, The Government well know that troop*, to bo etibetlrei lt 
paid : the Incorrigible improvidence of Asiatic princes rendered itcertain 
the treasury of Lucknow would not lung furnish the pay of the army „ 
punctuality, and the only iwuree upon which reliance could be placed, ^ ^ l3 rt 
a*si -nment of part of the revenues of the principality, or in other wor^s -F . 
of the principality Itsolf. It is objected to this in the test, that «'o 11”' * 

undertook the defence of titc whole with the revenues of n lunrti ^ ^ 
revenues ware suflkiem the objection is without force, and that thej^t 
deemed sufficient follows from the extent of the Goremuxmf demand. / /_ 
thermal. l' [ndlr.ipr.-j what they wanted. The same object, the safety ar*d P;- 1 ^ 
peri : os the whole date, couriering Untie us a part of the whole state, p' 
ait . tenendeot a d separate state* required the Interposition of the snP fC ^ 
authority, even in t ho civil government of the province. Jt is the duty- 1 - 
Interest of Lie British empire thatG title a tumid b^i prosperous, N '■>' ' 1 J 
trua tint thu shortcut and s.mplea*: mode uf providing for the good ^ ' V1 ' r,in !?j* 
civil ,M well as military* of Undo, would bare bean the iLMumpttou of tlm 
ittthority, and the suppression of the expensive, im-r, ^metimea, uutnaT>«£ 
fthlq madi.n :y of a ruling dynasty of native prEntx-j. Jt mav be doubt 1 ? - 
b >’,rvur, ij i:,o abrupt sitiJCTwaston of Sndut Mi hr an English 
would have be-n more consonant with £ngllih norions of justice ntid mod cr ? 
tiau than il.c abstraction of a part only of 3,is dnmtntoos, and hies enforced 
or,i malion m the will of the Gov rntnenL Tim title, the station'and many * 
privileges and powers of his place wd e still Jest to the N»w ih Yiilr, end, ^ ‘ 
aiibsaquent period, he bad been grot hind by the title of king, This is 
than u bare title, and if iketuthartly that it Implies bo Judlcfctwly ^nd 
exor 4;d, ]f may be exerdsfrd for all the purposes of dvii adiHinUirmlni'^YfLf 
cut any control from the British Government. Tlmt Et will be so «*®rd s< H‘ * fc 
any length of time is very unlikely \ und the interference of the paratn^' 
stale wii] T therefore, l* stilI required. That miorthrencc, however, te jjj J 
jiLrtiflwblo nptm t]>o piliiciple that the dcgi^ of intiopendence It ft to Gif K ■ 
of (hide is matter of subbramre, and that It must he u!S mere MmitciJ, br a ^ 
gethcr cxrlngaLshcd, whenever the Interests of the British empire in 1 ' ; lf , Tj 
which st 4 c iLititnent part, clearly demand Its ctirbilhuent or au E> ire ^r§j 
That tin- mod* in which the negatiarhm was carried on was, in some 
hUjticttenable, may be admitted. The real character of the treusacticu . 
co*:r. .fpji, Sadut All was Compelled rvloctanlly to agree to loos of ier* lC A 
fetid diminution (i f irt>wer- Srtll this merit may be claimed for the aitcmpi* 
profturhhf h > acquiescence, that they were intended to be ic*a grating to ' 
fbolingB tiiftn a went and arrogant demand of his sabml^lati wnulcl have ^ , 
The Intention wo* not & apunlnterl, ami Sadnl Ale no doubt found t'W.v L ‘ r 1 .^ 
ati>.nforhift itupwirel dignity in U* cumomplaltnn of the Kirngglei l J <v /V n 
iiuui' ro i+ veri the L .-'n-trophc* A very ^hnrttinic aster the bustueaa had t* 
te-Ulcd ii ^ems re have been ttcoucikd to hb Cate, mill ta haw been: Jifippy u 
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'POSAL OP TEE BHAO BEGUM* 

Quitted Lucknow at the end of February, and nC 
Sailed to Benares, on his way to Calcutta. He had chap, ix, 
^pointed the agents of the Bhow Begum to meet Mm 
Cre > for tho adjustment of certain claims, which she 
Preferred, both against the Vizir and tho English govern- 
. But ho was still obliged to defer the decision. A 
cum stance had occurred with regard to tho Begum, 
i^h |s too intimately connected with other proceedings 
j the English government in Oude, not to require %o be 
only adduced. While the negotiations were proceeding 
^th the YiMr, the Begum had formally tendered to tho 
■ J1 gush government an offer to constitute the Company 
6r The object of tho Begum in this determination 

J Us to secure herself completely, by the protection of 
he English government, against the exactions to which 
v 1 ? was exposed at the hand of her grandson. Against 
i] s disposal of her property, however, tho law of the 
country and the law of nations, interposed j it being an 
th ^kliahed principle of Mohammedan jurisprudence, that 
leiheir to the property of all his stib- 
aM' ’Governor-General acknowledging “the justice 
_ policy of preventing the transfer of individual pro- 
hy gift or testament, to a foreign state.' 1 He do- 
fav m:UOd> however, to accept the legacy, and reasoned in 
ex 1 ^iffi’mlnation in the following words : “ The 
Wl 1 an ^ ^ L0 Begum, and the superior relation in 
** H he stands towards his Excellency the Vizir, are civ- 
au ^. iUcea which distinguish her condition from that of a 
^7 poesossiug no rights of property independent of tho 
p hi?;despotic sovereign : She derives her title to her 
^ ■ possessions from the same soui'ce from which lib 


of the omiiiJi aientu of rojolt j ami duo acoiromLMJon of 
SoJ* y Vs Tmvt'Ia, vol, i. 

r *aam,i h or th '~ wtidiiitiit.s r,f (to IcsL in«m I^rrl Wellesley’a general or 

htu not unde per rt& Ufa horthlup. Hko Warren Hastings ^yj 
iHon> iu ■*& fond of writing. Ee who writes m talk* mm-ii wfi: *aj or writ? 

rwisui v— ^ .niHfiiiuf that Lud bum-r have town Uni unsaid or 
vint&j J n : ktvrcr yyoah would hftvo b& n mure Gian enough to taiVD .on~ 
AH that the C.nvei'mir-G'i’m'mh whilst he washed to j ’-c^rve tho 
WMl l^a-niiun t G iiiu NawnVfl rcr-lui(fa, whs mined to effect Mu purpose, 

a\<n\ 3ms n-itifo corroftpomltnt from much of that unfriendly 
J? w hfch his Vii.liintim.nh epic lea hare. not without citno fiiutuhitioii t 
. h' Ei, For further Lilas l radons of the 0ndc rae^nUjiuoita, see thfl 
tH p a ^ L ' tj 3 -neiit*a. vol. i5, a to !*•■.• Asiatic Annual Register, voL viii. t ami 


imuiry Pehatfta for 1S0&-W, 
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Excellency derives his title to the musnud; her right, 
therefore to dispose of her personal property, in any man¬ 
ner she may deem expedient, except for pur poses injurious 
IS02. to the interests of the state, must be admitted — and the 
peculiar nature of the connexion subsisting between hi 0 
Excellency the Vizir and the Honourable Company, ]T ' n ' 
ders the Begum’s proposed transfer of her wealth to th° 

latter, at the period of her decease, wholly unobjectionable 

with reference to the public interests of the state of Oitf ®* 
The remarkable contrast, between this doctrine relative 0 
the property of the Begum, and the doctrine which 
promulgated by Mr. Hastings, as the ground on which ® 
bartered to the late Vizir the liberty of taking it 
from her, the doctrine too on which that Governor v■ 
defended, ay, and acquitted, before the high court of IV 
liament/ will not escape the attentive student of h u 1 . 
history, to the latest generation. The Govarnor-Ge^ 
adds ; “The character of his Excellency the Vi Kir, a . , 
inordinate passion for the accumulation of wealth, J u3 * 
the Begum in seeking timely protection for herself, ^ 
family, and dependants, from the effects of his Excel 
known views, and sordid disposition” Bccollcctingi 
seems, the traffic between a predecessor of the Govern 0 
General, and a predecessor of his own, when certain 
fits to the Company were exchanged for a permission _ t 
spoil the Begum, and other members of the royal £ 
the Vizir had looked to this quarter, as a source of 
nity for the cessions to which he was urged, and had 1:, h 
nified his disposition to conclude a similar bargain, 1 
indignation of the Governor-General is expressed ‘ 
following woids: “The inclination manifested by bte ^ 
celleuey the Vizir, in the form of a conditional asseR ^ 
Lieutenrnt-Colonel Scott’s proposal for a territorial 
si on, to degrade aud despoil the most distinguished 
actors of his family and his court — a design, though utL ^ 
some degree of disguise, particularly directed ba ^ 
Begum —and his insidious and disgraceful attempt to 
tain the sanction of the British name to such ^ 

able acts of proscription, have given additional weighs 
toLordship's mind, to the arguments above detailed* * ^ 
have determined his Lordship not only to acquiescence 

s Vide aiiprft. 






^pVrOVED BY LORD WELLESLEY, 

proposal to its utmost extent, if it should bo BOOK VL 
^tivTvef on her part; but to encourage her Highness to ouai\ ix, 
j'eucvv her proposition at the earliest period of time, and 


} y every justifiable means ” 1 Such is the language, in 
which, Marquis We Healey treats a conduct, which had been 


Pursued by one of his most distinguished predecessors ; 
defended, as meritorious, by some of the most powerful 
9^ th e public men m England ; and solemnly declared to 
P 0 iunqbenfc, by a judiqia| decision of the High Court of 
-Parliament itself. 


—itseu- 

lu the meantime, the substitution of the forms and 
^Xcnts qf the Company’s government to those of the go- 
'crument of the Viair was carrying on in the ceded pro- 


mu _ _ . JJ carrying on in the ceded pro¬ 

duces. The Governor-General bad stated to the homo 


une uoveinor-ucuuirtir um* ^ 

Authorities, in the letter in which he announced the ratifi- 
^tion of the treaty, that the reasons which induced him 


accomplished, declared the obligation, under which 


th & -- - 

Ae y felt themselves, to lose no time, in condemning the 


ISO 2- 


1 vest his brother with extraordinary powers for the 
superintendence of this service, were the great difficulty of 
i4i task, the peculiarly appropriate qualifications w hich 

* y^ellcsluy had displayed in the negotiation with the 
izir, and the authority which he would derive from his 

^iationship with himself. And he expressed Ids “ trust; 

iat in the course of a year, or possibly within a shorter 
period of time, the settlement of the ceded districts might 
I ° f ^ ^ ar at * van cod, as to enable him to withdraw Mr* Wei- 
inn!?* a ud leave the administration of the country nearly 
he same form as that of Benares." 1 When this letter 
^acLed the Court of Directors, that body of rulers, pro- 

* l Jig their inability, till they received the proper docu- 
cuts, to decide upon the means by which the treaty had 


- -vim tuemseives. to lose no ua 
. bpointment of Mr. Wellesley, who wa.'i the private aocr** 
of the Governor-General, and belonged not to the 
l?** of Company’s ^wants as “a virtual supersession of 
]?® just rights Jt of those servants, whom the Court of 
i^eofcora were bound to protect; and a violation of the 
^ °f parliament which expressly confines the filling up 


under tho sIgratutt of tho Semstnrjr rf th^ 

Hr* WVitaley and Co loco) Seutt, at LafilfiKtw, under a«tc Honglilv, 
Papers- nt supra. Jv. IS. 1$. 

o i3 th?4 hl: Lnutt r In which h< annuamed ths ratffioititm of the Umty,Ogted 
* Wgfca, UOi of ^oTumbar, mh papers, ut supra, v. I*. 
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VL of vacancies in the civil line of the Company’s service in 
chap, el India to the civil servants of the Company, They directed 
accordingly, “ that Mr. Wellesley be removed forthwith” 
This letter, dated the 19th of August, 1892, transmitted, 
as was legally necessary, to the Board of Control, was re¬ 
turned, on the 20th of September, with a prohibition to 
express for the present any decision upon the appointment 
of Mr. Wellesley, for the following reasons; first, be c&tf^ 
the service to which Mr. Wellesley Jwa* appointed, being 
not in the fixed and ordinary line of the Company’s ser¬ 
vice, and not permanent, but extraordinary and temporary) 
it did not appear that the rights of the covenanted & el " 
vants, or the law which prescribed the mode of supply*”# 
vacancies, were infringed; secondly, because occasion** 
might occur in which, for extraordinary duties, the 
ployment of persons, without the line of the Comply s 
service, might be expedient; thirdly, because if there ex¬ 
isted any such cases, it was proper to wait for the rea» 0 ^ 
of the Governor-GeneiaJ, before a decision was pronounce* 
especially, as Mr. Wellesley, it was probable, would 
resigned km office, before the order for bis rem°^ 
could be received, and as he had disinterestedly declined 
all emoluments beyond the amount of what would 
belonged to him, m private-secretary to the GoVernoT- 
Goneral. 1 

Oei the 13th of March, 1802, the Governor-General wrote 
to the Court of Directors hi the following words : “1 
the satisfaction to assure your Honourable Court, that th° 
settlement of the ceded provinces hag proceeded with * 
degree of facility and success, which has exceeded my 
sanguine expectations/* 


A business, relating to another territorial cession 


in 

the mean time occupied the attention of the Lieuteua^ 
Governor, In addition to the territorial cession* ^ 3IL . 
had been exfcuied from the Nawab Viair f was the 
paid to the government of Qude by the sovereign 
Funuckabod The ancestors of thk Prince had 
solicited, and enjoyed, the protection of the East I 1 *® 1 . 
Cntnpany, against the wish to dm] • ••-.-•* them, which tW 

knew wins cherished by the Nabob i of Oudo. Their p rl11 
cipality extended dong the western banks of the ^ 

1 jPdjjera, ut supra, ii, 42 — 44 . 
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north-western boundary of the principality 
t >. _ space of about 150 miles in lengtk and a 

1101 °'^ extent in breadth; yielding a revenue of 

* en an ^ a ^ rupees. It was surrounded 
’wbi greater part by the territories belonging to Onde, 
Q { . cil ™ b^n recently transferred to the East India 
Bu i !f*b v * ^or terminating the disputes, which had long 
a tr^V^ between the princes of Eurruckabad and Oude, 
under the influence of the English government, 
that°fV? C ^ C ^ m J * accor( bng to which it was agreed, 
tnil’f- 1C ’ ^ aW£V b of Furruekabad should not retain any 
f .j_, ar 3' lorce beyond what was requisite for purposes; of 
n i .^l/ Nhwab of Oiule should always maintain 

of ion Sepoys in Fumickabad for the protection 
tlie territories and person of tho Xawab; and “on 
^^oiint,” say s the treaty, “of the troops which the 
Mu" fp A soph ud Bowls shall so maintain, the Nawab 
^ tlng ^ P a 7 ^ im sum f°ur lacs and 
wh? >, tIl0llsan ^ rupees yearly, instead of all the sums 
funo * j^e ^rfd A soph ud Bowla, in capacity of Via*, used 
shall i ? t0 * a ^e from him ; and henceforth his people 
h avil b0 at his own disposal: The English government 
Upon +i U It ^ < l ual ^y *>$ protector, quartered a Resident 
made / ^ aw& b of Furruok&bad, and a us© having been 
d 63 p at l 111 *i power, which the Marquis Cornwallis, in a 
bio-hlv , masters, described as “having ever been 
looted ti ei . i3iyo to *ho Vizir, ns having in no degree pro¬ 
p's. i !a - ie interest or the satisfaction of the Nawab, and 
the c; 0 ^^ w hil© it produced no sort of advantage to 
of t iie ni hfmy — by no means contributed to the credit 
Ho r p Severn merit. of Hindustan ” that Supreme Gover- 
Fqjlj. , determined, “That the English Resident at 
aftew, ^|Wd should be recalled, and that no other should 
The t* appointed.” 

V*©ttd BOn of tho Nawab Muauiibr Jung bring eon- 

U 0lv { , ^ le murder of his father, was carried to Luek- 
** confined by orders of the Vizir, when the 
devolved upon the second son of tho late 
1 that time a minor. The appointment of a 
to 7 regarded as a point of too much importance 

and tteVirir; the English government interfered, 

choice of an uncle of the young Nabobs who 
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Lad formerly been minister. On the visit p?ic . 
late Governor-General to Lucknow, in 17D7, no ‘ 
■waited upon by the young Nawab, and the Regent, w 
had numerous complaints to prefer against one anot» ' 
The Regent was continued in his ofliee, and terms " . 
drawn up for better regulating the administration. 1 
Marquis Wellesley, in his progress towards Oudc, » 
required the presence of both the Nawab and the beg 1 ' 
at Cauupore, and had carried them with him to Luokno • 
His purpose was, both to receive their acknowledge)) 1 ® ^ 
upon the late transfer of the Furrackabad tribute i 6 . 
<<to adjust,” as he himself expresses it, “the tern* 
a new and improved arrangement of the affairs oi ^ 
iprincipality — upon terms calculated to secure >w P 
perity, and beneficial to the interests of the 
Company.’’ The pro-sure, notwithstanding, of other ft 
prevented him from engaging in the business o _ to 

ditated changes; and he left the execution oi . o® 

the Lieutenant-Governor of the ceded country, 0 p 

the Nawab ami Regent were desired to repair w 
practicable expodtion. 1 i _ ntr ft p- 

The termination of the Nawab’s minority was no 
preaching, when he desired that the power and 
ment of his principality should be put into liis own ^ 
In writing his instructions to Mr. Wellesley, the Gove 
General remarks, that the time was now come, wlie ^ 
became necessary either to vest the Nawab with ^ 
general government of the country, or to demand 
cession of it to the Honourable Company. (1 , (lt j, 

The advantages of the cession to the Company," 
in a political and pecuniary point of view" he said, ',”^1 
obvious.” And to leave the principality to the rig .. 
heir of its ancient masters, was extremely objection g 
inasmuch as the Regent, who had an intent in de a tb0 
him, hail given him a very bad character. It is tr , ’put 
Nawab had also given the Regent a bad character < 
the Regent, it seems, mot with belief; the h awaD, « 

Two remarks are here unavoidable. The first_»> {!tt ) 
whatever were the springs of action in the mind 0 

idif 


Piiwre, at iuiiM sii. 9. See also the arlkle of char, 


WelSSJT'relanns *« rruekStaS. For tSo siailstiea o: 
KcimGl fluil ilumUtt'fi’i East I Gil Li Ga*otteer 


JMSSSlS^ 
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Gayera^^tfeneral, lie was forcibly drawn to believe, in 
conformity with his wishes ; and few men, where the case 
lJy involved in any obscurity, are capable of believing in 
opposition to them. The next remark is, that we have 
“ orfl another instance of the doctrine, taught to the 
^vorlcl, both by the reasonings, and still move remarkably 
7 *y ^be practice of the Govemor-Cjeneral, that, wherever 
he character of a sovereign is bad, and his government 
edhev bad, or so much as likely to be so, he ought to be 
deposed, and his power transferred to hands, in which a 
better use may be expected to bo made of it. 

^ h not to be supposed, that the Governor-0 neral 
Wou M wish to narrow his doctrine to the basts of bia 
P^-vticuh^r case; because that would reduce it to the atro¬ 
cious IJachiavelUm, That it is always lawful for a strong 
Ppuce to depose a weak one, at least if he has first kept 
him a while in the thraldom of dependence, whenever he 
choosy to suppose that he himself would govern better 
han the weak one. 

The Regent arrived at Bareilly which the Lieutenant- 
pernor of the ceded districts had made the seat of his 
^ iriilustration, on the 30 th of April, 1602. a few days 
ear ^‘ ;r than the Nawab. The Lieutenant-Governor re- 
f ltested to know what plan of reform he would recom- 
llle Ud, for the government of the Nabob’s country, u He 
at firsts” says the Lieutenant-Governor, 4i very un- 
^ illrog; to disclose his sentiments, stating in general terms 
i he was unable to form any judgment of what was 

^ for the country ; but that he was willing to subscribe 

° *my arrangement which the Govemuv Genoral might 
advisable.’* The Lieutenant-Governor, proceeded to 
P 1 ^ :S him, declaring to him, that 11 without a free kl;J 
preserved communication, on his part, no confidential 
intercourse could subsist between them/’ The Regent 
* u Jed U\ H to decline the suggestion of any opinions, 
, n d eutreated to hear what were the designs of the 
'di^h government, -* Being desirous, ^ays the Lieutc 
ail k-Governor, « that the proposal, of vesting the civil 
Military authority in the hands of the British govern* 
IJi:!i 'd, should originate with the Regent, f continued to 
him to an unreserved disclosure of his sentiments 
^ respect to the most eligible plan for the future 
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lovernment. 11 He then stated, that three modest 
to Jiis mind. One was, that the administration shp|dd 
still remain in his own hands. Another was, that tb0 
Nawab,npon the expiration of his minority, should assign® 
the reins of government* The third was, that the English 
should take the government to themselves* An to the 
first plan, the Lieutenant-Governor replied, that the aver¬ 
sion of the Hawab would render it impracticable. From 
Ilia second, if the character ascribed to the Hawab, by 
the Begent himself, were true, the effects of good govern¬ 
ment could not be expected* Remained, as Urn only un¬ 
objectionable scheme, the transfer of all the powers of 
government to the Honourable Company, «Here" sftp 
fdr, Wellesley, in his account transmitted to the Governor- 
General, “I stated, that your Lordship had long been 
opinion that thi^ was the only arrangement which conic 
ultimately afford satisfaction to all parties, and establishthe 
welfare and prosperity of the province upon a secure am 
permanent foundation*” The Regent was assmed that 
a liberal provision would be made for all the person^ 
whom this arrangement affected, and that his interests U| 
particular would not be neglected. The Regent w stated 
in reply, tha* he had the fullest reliance upon the British 
government; and that he was ready to promote the QWf0* 
nor-Generars views, by all the means in his power 

Upon the arrival of the Nawab, a representation ' vaS 
made to him of the necessity of a radical reform in 
government of his country, and of the plan which til0 
Governor General approved* Requesting to receive the 
proposition in writing, it was transmitted to him in 
following words ; “That the Hawab should be continued 
on the mtiflmid of bis ancestors with all honour, consign' 
ing over the civil and military administration of tho P r ?" 
vines of Fumickabad Into the hands of the Gonap* 1 ^ 9 
government: that whatever balance should remain 
the revenues collected, after paying the amount of ^ |D 
Company J s tribute, the charges of government, and t-ho 
expense of a battalion of Sepoys, in the room of an arruy 
now maintained by the Regent, should be paid witho^ 
fail into the Ha,Tab's treasury,” What is here reBSwMr^ 
T the langmye • thf Hawab was to be continued on the 
throua of his ancestors, with all honour; at the 



/mluctance of the nabob* 

government and dominion of the country 
wholly and for ever to be taken from him, and lie 
'vas to be reduced to the condition of a powerless indi- 
sVb ■* a mtil ° V° mi0nev of tte state. A new degree of 
R . 1 lj iu the mods of stating things, had been acquired 
] nce abdication was proposed to the Vizir, The Xawab 
j^nonstrated, in moderate, but pathetic terms: t; I havo 
^nierstood the proposition for delivering up the country 
f'Urruckabad into the hands of the Company’s govem- 
* bare no power to make any objections to wbat- 
, rer - Vou propose : but you know that the Governor-General, 
UVm £ my minority, delivered over the country to Kb I ml- 
n ^nd Khan, as deputy ; now that my minority has passed, 
^hun I ^as in hopes that I should be put in possession 
0 the country and property, this proposition is made to 
^ le - lam totally at a loss what to do. If I deliver over 
country to the English government, all my relations 
Ud my neighbours, and all the nobility of Hindustan, 
„ 1 _ sa y that I have been found so unfit by the English 
^^ernment, and they did not think proper to intrust mo 
nly] the managument of such a country: and I shall 
tho^ 1 G3ca P L b fo* tnauy generations, from the sneers of 
people. If, on the contrary, I say anything in disobe- 
ltli to y°ur orders, it will be against all rules of sub- 
that j>™pn$iyHe then proceeded to propose, 

OWtj tLie English, government should appoint one of its 
lake ********* 63 superintendent of revenue ; who should 
ar 1 . G L + C0 “ 11 ^ anCD the collections; send even hii own 
r ^ek t ^ le Y1 ^ a £ es > to act bi common with the Fur* 
the 0 ' c °hectora; and transmit the stated tribute to 

be 01X1 P au )- t£ In this way/* said lie, “your wishes may 
am UCfl0m phshed, and my honour and name preserved 
gj °?S ^he people. —As hitherto, no person throughout 
j. 3i j^Jan, without a fault, has been deprived of the Com- 
^ friendship and generosity; if 1 should also gain my 
a ii'es p it would not derogate from your friendship and 
fae 2fro3ityy> 

p ke Lieutenant-Governor immediately replied, that his 
vicr ^ ll * Qn waB inadinlsMiIe ; that, according to the con* 
tfu 011 ^be Governor-General, nothing but transfer of 
- JVef nment could answer the ends proposed; and 
l ®uewed that properit ion with an earnest request t , t 
01 n o 
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BOOKTVl: the Nabob would take it into Ms cool and dispassionate 
chap. ix, consideration” The Nawub, still venturing to declare it 

-—— * extraordinary, that no oilier mode could be devised,' 3 fr r 

1802, tbo rectification of what was amiss, entreated to be fm*- 
nished with, a statement of the revenues, of the demands of 
the English, and of the balance which would remain for 
bis subsistence, after deduction of them was made. By 
the account which was delivered to him, it appeared that 
he would receive 62,36G rupees, per annum. The Htnrab 
offered little further objection, Some moderate requests 
which he preferred were liberally granted. And a treaty 
was concluded on the 4th of June, 1802, by which thtt 
country was ceded in perpetuity tn the English, but 
instead of the balance of the revenues, a fixed sum of 
one lac and SQ00 rupees per annum was settled on the 


- «ji may be proper, 1 ’ says the Lieutenanfc-Govornorj in 
concluding his report, upon this transact ton, to the 
Govemoi General, “to observe, that Khlrudinund Kluvn 
(the Regent) lias afforded me no assistance toward : ob¬ 
taining the Nawaffs consent to the session, although upo i 
his arrival at Bareilly, he confessed himself to be aware 
nf the necessity of it. — I have great reason to be satfefied 
%vitb the conduct of the Nawab ; who, if he had been 
suffered to follow the dictate of his own judgment, wt ulm 
X am persuaded, have acceded to your Lord ship^ proj 
with very little hesitation. lie has invariably expressed 
himself desirous of promoting \ our Lordships view\w by 
all the means in his power.” The ground, then, upon 
which the Necessity of taking the country was founded, 

mm eh\ the bad character of the Nabob, was discovered, 
and that, before the conclusion of the business, to be i ff - 1 
a \l is satisfactory,” says the Iientenanfc-G oyer nor m 
another despatch, “to reiicct that the transfer of the pro- 
yi’ico of Furruckabad has not been less beneficial to th© 
interests of the Nabob than to those of ti Comf^y 
previously to my departure from the ceded provinces, I 
]n\d m interview with the Nabob at Fumickabarl who 
Mpressed himself highly grad dm amngoruent 

whidi had taken place ; and whose respectable appe: > - 
Lr ri v.intkd byi ff family and defendants, formed a striking 

i F# Ul fiipri*, xiL U—29. 
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with the state of degradation in which he ap- BOOK YL 
F* a red, when the affairs of Eurruckabad were administered chap, ix 
his uncle, the Nabob Khirudmund Khan”* It is 
enough to observe the doctrine which is held 
forth by the Anglo-Indian government. Uniformly, as 
“hoy desire to transfer the sovereignty of any prmce—the 
NaLelj 0 f Purruckabad, the Nabob of Oude, the Nabob of 
he Carnatic, the Rey& of Tanjore,—to themselves, they 
^present it as no injury to the Prince to be deprived of 
™ sovereignty; but# oa the other hand a benefit, anil a 
great one, if they are allowed to live upon a handsome in- 
conie. as private men. Do the East India Company, and 
the servants and masters of the East India Company, 
bmh their doctrine to the case of East India Princes, or 
do they hold if as a general doctrine, applicable to princes 
111 fcverv part of the globe ? 

In what was called the settlement of the country, for 
Which the Lieutenant-Governor was specially appointed, 

™ principal duty which he prescribed to himself, the 
Principal duty which was eipected of him, was to put in 
P a y the English machinery for the collection of the 
^veiiue, Tim English collectors were distributed ; and, 
ei * ^ much knowledge as they emildj by inquiry and 
225* bisection, obtain respecting the ability of the 
l*i i ^ utor % an assessment at so much per village was 
° a l an d i anc ^ the terras of it settled for three 
I** some of the districts, in which the present 
^olatiou seemed easy to be repaired, an increase of rent 
Ti k n ^ ev ied each succeeding year* 

*he Kayepj inchiding duties of transit, and some other 
^* es > ^ t0 ^utenant-Govenior found hero to be charac- 
^ by the same inconvenience which had rectmi- 
nended tho abolition of them in Bengal ; namely, great 
littT 080 °* Election, great vexation to the people* and 
^ tlo revenue to the government. Ho, therefore, took 
■ away ; and established a regular custom-house iax, 

in the ceded districts, had heretofore only paid 
^dain duties la the government; and was imported into 
I ® districts by dealers* These dealers aro represented 
rV Ibe Lieutenant-Governor as few in number, able to 


1 Papers, ufc supm, 1.10. 
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nopipy in the hands of government* The Lieutcount- 
Governor calculated, that the profit to government* 
/f without,” he says, "metferiaHg enhancing the price to 
consumers/ 1 would he eleven lacs of rupees per annum- 

The commercial resources of the country presented to 
the Lieutenant-Governor an object of particular care* 
There was no obstruction, but what might easily be re¬ 
moved, in the navigation of the Jumna, from its entrance 
into the country, to its junction with the Ganges. By 
removing the evils which had driven commerce from this 
river, piracy, and vexatious duties, ho expected to increase 
exceedingly the commercial transactions of the country* 
and to render Allahabad* which was a sacred city of great 
resort, a remarkable emporium between the eastern and 
western quarters of Hindustan* 1 

The Commissioners of the Board of Settlement, in 
dition to their administrative duties, as assistants of th® 
Lieutenant-Governor, were appointed the judges of cireu^ 
and appeal; and six judges, wIth the title of registrars, 
were destined to hold Zilkh Courts, at the six principal 
places of the country, 2 

In the new country were several Zemindars, who, ^ 
usual under the native governments, had enjoyed a sort 
of sovereignty, and of whom little more was exacted than 
an annual tribute, and sometimes the use of their troop* 
in war. In the first year of the Company's possession, 
these Zemindars were only required to yield the same 
tribute which they had paid to the Yidr. To the altof a ' 
tions which were proposed in the second year, a 
nnumd Bugwixnt Sing, who possessed the two Forte 
Saanee and Bidgegbur, and maintained an army of 20 ,b 0 t 
men, showed an aversion to submit. He was given to 
understand, that in the terms no alteration would 
made, and that non-compliance must be followed by th° 
surrender of his forts* It was deemed a matter of n*oF^ 
than ordi«a? y importance to dispossess Bug wuat Sing 0 
these two forts, both as they rendered him too powevfn 
for a compliant subject, and as his example afforded eU " 
c aura gem ont to other Zemindars* 


1 Fapftra* ut ttupr*, 1*34—43. 
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x -.;_Qn^M' iBili of December, 1802, Lieutenant-Colonel BOOK: VI- 
Mdir, with a force consisting of four troops of native claims, 
cava] i v four battalions of native infantry, and a supply of 
^dnance, took a position about two miles distant from the 
fort of Sasstme. Ho was not ready to commence the 
operations of the siege till the 27th, when the approaches 
^ere begun, at tho distance of 800 yards from the place. 

On the 2bth the garrison began for the first time to fire, 
the 30th, towards evening, a sally was made against 
the head of the trenches, and repulsed with a very trifling 
loss. On tho 3rd of January, 1803, about the same time 
°f the day, another sally was made on tho trenches, by a 
largo body of infantry, under cover of a heavy lire from 
the fort ] but though some of tho enemy rushed im¬ 
petuously into tho trenches, they speedily retired, Tho 
Reaching and enfilading batteries were completed on the 
^ight of tho 4tin It was found necessary to increase the 
force, employed in the reduction of tho liaja. The 4th 
regiment of native cavalry, the 2nd battalion of the 17th 
Regiment, and five companies of his Majesty’s 76th regi- 
inent were added; and the Honourable Major General 
kb John was sent to take tho command. On the evening of 
he Htb, Lieutenant-Colonel Blair, judging the breach to 

practicable, selected fifteen of tho flank companies for 
ho assault, and ordered them to storm a little before day¬ 
break, while a false attack was made on the opposite side 
I? , e ^ or k- They descended into the ditch, and planted 
heir ladders ; but unhappily found that by the unexpected 
doj^th of the ditch, and t he sinking of the ladders in tho 
hmd, they came short of the necessary length by several 
After an inefibetual endeavour to mount, and after 
tho sepoys had remained fifteen minutes upon the ladders, 

^sposed to a heavy lire, the party was withdrawn, with the 
of tea men killed, and somewhat more than double 
the number wounded. 

The Commander-iu-Chief repaired to Sasnee with tho 
*oinf orcemea k of another regiment of cavalry ; joined tho 
besiegc-rs on the 31st; ordered the approaches to be mb* 

Y &hecd 200 yards, and the place to bo Invested us closely as 
Possible. On the frtli, tho town adjoining tho fort wiu: 
ta ken. The enemy defended it feebly ; but made a strong 
though unsuccessful, attempt^ to recover it the folio wing 
night. 
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out eight o’clock on the evening of the llfcb, the gai> 
evacuated the fort without being perceived. As 
as the event was known, a party of cavalry hastened, 
1S&2, and .with some success, to prevent them from getting into 
the fort of Didgeghur, The Raja withdrew to a fort, 
which belonged to him, within the lino of the Mahratfa 
frontier. 

The army proceeded on the 13th, and summoned Ridge- 
gliuTj which the commander, without the consent of Ids 
master, declined giving up. Weather being adverse, I he 
batteries were not ready till the morning of the 21st* On 
the evening of the 27th, the breach was made practicable, 
and at Jive o’clock in the morning, the assault was to 
begin ; but during the night, exceedingly dark and rainy, 
the garrison were discovered evacuating the fort. Though 
many were killed, the majority, and all the principal lead¬ 
ers escaped. The loss during the siege was trifling, bu^ 
Licutonant-Oolonel James Gordon, an officer of merit, was 
killed by the explosion of a powder-magazine in the 
the morning after it was taken. 1 

In the month of March, the commission appointed for 
the provisional government of the ceded provinces was dis- 
solved ; Mr. Wellesley resigned his situation of Liouteuant- 
Guveriipr ; and immediately returned to Europe. In a 
despatch, dated !Oth of November, 1803, the home autho¬ 
rities declare their entire approbation of the late transac¬ 
tions with the Vizir ; “the stipulations of the treaty being 
calculated to improve and secure the interests of the Vizir, 
as well &s those of the Company ; 5 * nay more, “to provide 
more effectually hereafter for the good government of 
Oude, and consequently for the happiness of its inhabi¬ 
tants.” “We cannot conclude,” they say, u without express 
sing o ir satisfaction, that the cessions in question hare 
been transferred, and provisionally settled, with, so little 
delay, as already to admit of their being brought under 
the general administration of the Bengal government 
Tho special commission, at the head of which Mr. Henry 
Wellesley was placed, appear to us to have oxccuteJ 
their trust with zeal, diligence, and ability; and the set¬ 
tlement of the revenue, which they have concluded for & 
period of tiree years, holds out battering prospects of 

* Vapsrir nt •L‘pra J Supplement, N&. rol. ill. 






fEMENT OF THE CEDED DISTRICTS. 

^V^vc^crease. The general report, delivered in by Air BOOK TJ. 
elleslcjj on the termination of his mission* lias afforded cnAEV tx» 

U3 much satis factory information with respect to the re- - 

^mu'cofj of the upper provinces ; and we are happy to 1802. 
jut® this occasion of approving the conduct* and acknow- 


^ e %iug the services of that gen tie man/' 1 

the temptation of administrators to exaggerate the 
Success of their measures is almost irresistible; as the 
distance of Indian admmia tin tors affords them, in this 
Jaspect, peculiar advantages; and as it is pleasing to be 
led l iy flattering representations, this is a deception against 
Which the public, as yet, are by no means sufficiently on 
Jhcir guard, “ It is with the highest degree of ehtisfae- 
says the GovernqasQeneral in Council, in a despatch 
Jls the revenue department, to the homo authorities, dated 
^Qth of October, 1803, “that his Excellency in Council 
^quaiuts your Honourable Court, that the wisdom of 
those measures, adopted during the administration of Air. 
’^llesley, for promoting the improvement and prosperity 
the ceded provinces, appeal’s to have been fully con¬ 
fined by the tranquillity which has generally prevailed 
hrough the country, and by the punctuality and facility 
jV ' 1 ^hich the i*ovenue, cm account of the first year of 
u 0 biennial settlement, has boon ieftHaed w * From such 
^presentation as this, every man would conclude, that 
Itd^ Oouteatme1lt mid satisfaction prevailed. Hear Air. 

H ^ was appointod judge and magistrate of the 
^not of Eta wall, in February, 1803, and there remained 
p 1805. lining asked, as a witness before the House of 
Oilmens, cm tho £uth of Juno, 1B06, * Were the Zemin- 

I 

1W ' ** 3it Bqpra, p. 4 Cr. Tli* ttiHriicLkw,* sajn the jtirttoUl ki*w from 

O r„V a f a ‘iepiitmcRl of the cedad nrovtoees, dalvU ou the same aftth of 
] Tfr'i' “ Generally iTumitaHl ly all descTij.it.ima of peiwms In ceded 
:u Uic transfer of fits*: pr&vinBCi to fho itathority of Ut» Urhiali 
and tiio unmtcrrupiod filccm which aUradad the measures 
hU,,V+ Wilder tins sansiiou of the Co^raw-OeaMrai in ConucU, Uy tho Uto 
R.y, aar,t ^TOruor, .vul Uic Board of Coinini*iiom-^ T for tlv co*apl i/ - L ft b- 
ftjw™ of the juitl:' rity the Uriffifo gunwnuicM In tl^ -c pmvl.u:^ 
Uk*u *o hie Es&alUrtiey J n Cosuwd to lt*i v a no to io doubt *f t: cxpe- 
of imimnltAtcly iwirodm-mz into the ceded province < the yystera of 
government cstnHtHied in Itengal. Te U with the highest decree of 
Uis£seelLl£fBcy ni CcfflKii iscoahlcd to odd. llial lite tranquillity 
«t?id C , pre^Uled Uiro-xshxiE the amnty?, find *he ^nhni^non 

«iiWi 4,l,iire '' m«iWt*iBdlv«W diHs** ** Vtofte** the anthorh^ ofthe i:iw S , 
%'n : i^'dndant prwif, \h*\i of the bcncfnas! apemtaii ef the new fom 

tha tipedteocy of its Uitcvdactituu” Sttppicmem, ut 

^ ria > v, Sftl, 
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ars, and higher orders of the people, attached 
t\ j*: government during the whole period you were judge and 
—— magistrate of the Etawah district- ho answered; 
1S02 u Generally speaking, I believe the higher orders of peoplo 
m our district w-ere not at all well-inclined to the British 
government- —Do you not believe that they are ripe for & 
revolt if a favourable opportunity should offer ?—They 
certainly showed that disposition once or twice during 
the time I held that office* During your residence there, 
did the inhabitants become more, or did they become less 
reconciled to the British government?—I conceive they 
were subsequently much less reconciled, certainly, than 
they were at first.— 1 To what cause do you attribute that ? 
—To their being dissatisfied with the rules and regula¬ 
tions introduced into the country for their government. 
Did that prevail principally among the Zemindars, or the 
inhabitants in general?—The inhabitants, in general- are 
so influenced by the conduct and desires of the Zemiuff 11 
who are independent princes, tlmt their desire is 
cl pally that of the head men.—Do you consider that tfc° 
Zemindars, whde they were nominally under the Kabo l, 
considered themselves as independent princes, and acted 
as such?—Certainly, they considered themselves as 11 J- 
dependent princes,” 1 It by no means follows, that an} 
blame was due to the government, on account of the dte' 
affection of the Zemindars ; because they were disaatifttfed* 
from the loss of their power; and so long as they retailed 
i t, go od govemmeiit cou Id n ot be i n troduced , Y et a des 110 
< is ted, on the part of administration, to conceal the 
to conceal it probably even from themselves. 

After several manifestations of a refractory spirit, the 
Zemindar of Cuchoura agreed to deliver up his fort, 
the 4th of March, 1803, an English captain, and two cony 
panys of sepoys, wore admitted within the outer 
when the army of intimidation, which had accoinp aIJltl J 
them, was withdrawn. After they had been delays 
untier various pretences, for several hours, a gun was ru^ 
out from the upper fort to a position in which it couhj 
rake the passage in which the sepoys were drawn up, alJL 
the parapets of the walls on each aide, were lined immedi¬ 
ately with about eight hundred armed men \ when a me* - 

i Minutes of Eri-Junce* i-. Bi— 
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received from the Zemindar, that unless they BOOK YL 
retired, they would ail be destroyed. As nothing could chap, ix. 

Je gained by resistance, tho commanding officer obeyed- 

^k 1 was not molested in his retreat When the army had 
^aken up its position before the place, tho Zemindar wrote 
a J e tter } in which lie affirmed, that he had been treated 
a ith indignity by the gentlemen who bad arrived to de- 
!V anc } Su t'render of the fort, that hostilities were begun bv 
hu English troops, and that so far from intentions of war, 
ie was ready to yield implicit obedience. After whaMiad 
happened, ho was told, that nothing would suffice but the 
Unconditional surrender of himself, and all that apper¬ 
tained to him. The trenches were begun on the night of 
tho 8th ; tho breaching battery opened on the morning of 
t he 12th ] and before night, lmd made such progress, that 
^ tth two hours more of daylight, the breach would have 
lQeu effected. Between seven and eight o’clock in the 
^ the enemy rushed from the fort, with a resolution 
0 force their way through the chain of posts which mv- 
funded them. They were attacked, and pursued for 
miIea with considerable slaughter. The principal 
Id English was in Major Nairno, an officer of the 

he ^ rom ^ se » wii0 waH killed by a matchlock ball, as 
leading his corps to the charge, 1 
evidence of disaffection in tho ceded districts broke 
x > 111 a manner somewhat alarming, at the conimenoe- 
Pv ^ the Mahratta war. On the 4th of September, 

^ ’ a party of Mabratt&s, led by a French officer, made 
n- Wtawon in the neighbourhood of Bhekoabad, in the 
p ‘ llc?t of Etawah. Mr. Rylcy is asked by the House of 
iitQonBj w Did the Zemindar and the other people not 
^ ^ inclination to join him V' He answered, “They 
showed an inclination, but they actually did join 

Raja Chatter Sa’di possessed the fort of Tetteeah, 

. . a ; had not only shown a refractory, but a predatory dis- 
fi tUon; he was therefoi 


s therefore considered m rebellion, and a 


SV 

M ^ ' ut *dpni, Supplffmcnt, Hn- 2 toyot ill. 

hit Ev'(|«ucc* p. 55, Hl Frwa tT: ■ gcfli'ml spirit oF ivrmt whioh 

or this counts ralLUritca. on fU ..nnll check which our troop, 
^Wai? ut Sbcko:ibml- ftrr. 1 ' mv>. a tetter of .LapLaln M. White cumjnAilitag a 

Vr A, toted iath September, ISW. Paper*, ut supr». Supplement, No, 2, 
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\ reward offered for his person, either dead or alive. On the 
cifAr, ix, 30ik of September, Lieutenant-Colonel Guthrie marched 

-- to Teetoeah; and, as it bad been dismantled by a dctacli- 

1893* ment of the British army a few months before, expected 
to take it by assault. After a severe contest of some 
hours* he was overpowered by the enemy, and sent a mes¬ 
sage to Captain Dalsfcon to hasten to his relief* On the 
.arrival of that officer, lie found the force under Colonel 
‘Guthrie completely broken, raid sheltering themselves m 
the ditch, immediately under the wall of the fort: while 
the people within, not able to take aim at them with them 
matchlocks, wero throwing powder-pots, which explode 
among them in the ditch, and the people of the surround - 
ring villages were assembling to attack them from without* 
Captain Dais ton with Ins field-pieces soon cleared the top 
of the walls; and enabled Colonel Guthrie and his I; lU - 
to make their escape from the ditch. The loss was 
Colonel Guthrie and three other English officers vrero 
wounded, the first mortally. Of the native officers sicgi-'/ 
one third were either killed or wounded. They were un 
able to bring off either their gun or tumbril, of which 1 ^ 
one was spiked, the other blown up* On the fallow^ 
night, the enemy evacuated the fort, and the Kaja fiod t0 
the other side of the Jumna. 

Whatever belonged to the offenders was, in these 
taken as forfeited to the government; for their pc^sen^ 
all the more eminent among them found the means 0 
escape, 1 


CHAPTER X. 

The Nabob ef Surat deposed.— The Raja of Tanjorc ^ 
posed .— The Nabob of Arcot deposed .— [The GoPt rn ° 
General resign*^ 

rTHE city of Surat, situated in the province of Guj^^ 
1 on the south side of the river Tapteo, was by f«e - 
greatest place of maritime commerce in India, when ^ 

* WimUcs of evidence. p. 65.-M, Whatever may be tftmight of tbo 
by tUrtcJi possession of thfic cHstn-rts v oWalned, the ocmn-cnet-iy-• _ ' ( >< 
in Uir iifxt are scroni? proofs that the change of metiers was (or the 
the emnnry* It it ad qn’to lins^iblc for 3 ?j/ BiiYtrWKWit to Kwfei j,jji 
tvery petit tf.ltf ’Riidicd himself In his, o&ftii . and was fible to s tLj. ft 
liege i n«t nt (terianrc*. It i-eouM the pwer Mid rigour of the J> ni 
go- li . ' ■ mt to put ii i nd to ttm $tsb.' of nnarchy In the book— W* 
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HISTORY OJF SURAT* 

.,t disco vered the passage by the Capo of uote? 
od Hope, Communicating easily with ,- ume of tlio chap, x 
R ichest provinces of the Mogul empire, it was conveniently - 
^tuated not only for the traffic of the western coast of 
but, what was at that time of much greater import* 
the trade of the Persian and Arabian gulfs. As it 
the port from which a passage was most conveniently 
to the tomb of the prophot, it acquired a peculiar 
''in the eyes of Mussulmans, and was spoken of 
nde 5 the denomination of ono of the gates of Mecca, It 
inquired great magnitude, as well as celebrity ; for, even 
^tei- it had confessedly declined, it was estimated in 179ft 
BoOjOOQ inhabitants; and though it is probable that 
his amount exceeds the reality, Surat may at this time be 
^g&rded as the largest city in India, When the votaries 
?* die ancient religion of Persia, of which the Zend, and 
y* commentary, the Faaend, are the inspired and sacred 
were driven from Persia* and the tolerating policy 
0l Akbar drew a portion of them to India ; Surat, £s the 
hKjol celebrated 1; uding-place from Persia, became the 
bdiicipM place of their abode ; and there, about 14,000 of 
descendants still preserve their maimers, and adhere 
$*** Wrsliip* 

^ present fort or castle of Surat was erected about 
* e _ year JL843, when Sultaun Mohammed Shah wan King 
jj- _ ■'hji'at. As this kingdom soon after yielded to the 
* fEa3 * Surat became subject to the government of 
^ fell in with the Mogul policy, to separate the 
-niin!illation of the city, from the government of the 
^U r i ¥ qq ie Gk>ycrnoi' of the castle, and its garri* n # were 
^mtained by lands or j^ghires, and tunkas or assign* 
nil due revenue. The Governor of the town reoei ved 
ci^toros, or taxes on exports and imports ; the taxes 
Ca U fi d mokaats, on almost all commodities; and the land 
^sveivue, subject to certain deductions for the Delhi trea- 
j some surrounding distriots, 
v «»r the maritime protect! on of the western side of 
Mogul government established a ..-et. Its 
in the whole or in part, to defrayed by assign-. 
lUi ^ 0n tllfl rcY enues of Surat, Some time after the 
^^ m and of this fleet had fallen into the hands of the 
calbd the Slides of R&japoor, or about the year 
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34, the M&hrattos, carrying their conquests over almost 
all the province, reduced the revenues of Surat to the 
taxes levied within the town, and the produce of a few 
remaining districts. The Nabob of Surat, thus straitened 
in his resources, began to fail in his payments to the fleet- 
Thereupon the Siddces blockaded the port f and compelled 
him to appropriate to those payments the revenue of tli® 
principal district from which any land revenue was now 
derived, as well as a considerable part of the duties col¬ 
lected within the town. In the year 174G, died the Nabob 
Teg Reg Khan, and was succeeded in the Nabobship by 
Sufder Khan, whose son, Yukar Khan, entered at the 
same time upon the government of the castle. Rut 
Achurid, wlio had married into the family of the late 
wabj and was supported by bis widow, and some of *k® 
leading men, contrived to possess himself of the castle, to 
the expulsion of Yukar Khan. He also applied to the 
Mabratta, Damages, the ancestor of the present Gaekwar 
princes ; and promised him a portion of the revenues or 
Surat, if aided by him in expelling also the Nabob of the 
town. By this, commenced the Mali rat ta cliout, which 
was afterwards shared with the Peshwa. An officer, a* 
collector of chout, was established on the part of the 
Peshwa, and another on the part of the Gaekwar princes, 


who, under the pretence of its affecting the revenues, 
and hence the Mahvatta chonf, interfered with every 
'act of administration, and contributed to increase the 
loisgovemmeut of the city. Even when the English, 
at a much later period, conceived the design of forcing 
upon the Nawab a better administration of justice, they 
were restrained by fear of the Mahrattas, to whom the 
cliout on law-suits (a fourth part of aH litigated property 
was the fee for government) was no insignificant portion 
of the exacted tribute. 

Mca Achund succeeded in expelling the Nabob of the 
city, and was himself after a little time compelled to fly ; 
but a second time recovered his authority, which lie per¬ 
manently retained. Amid these revolutions, however, the< 
government of the castle, had been acquired by the Sid- 
deo. But the use which he made of his power was so 
oppressive to the city, that several invitations wer a soon 
after made to the English- to dispossess him ; and take 
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d both of the castle and the fleet. Fear of ! 
oHihg themselves with the Mali rat ta 9, and the danger 
deficient fluids, kept the English shy till 1758, when an 
outage was committed upon some Englishmen l y the 
People of the Siddec 3 and all redress refused. The Nabob 
a £i'eed to assist them in any enterprise against the Siddee, 
Provided he himself was secured in the government of the 
to'.vn, A treaty to this effect, reserving to the English the 
Power of appointing a Naib or deputy to the Nawab was 
concluded on the 4th of March, 1759 ; and on the same 
*^ r the Siddee agreed to give up the castle and the fleet, 
bminuds were granted from Delhi, vesting the Company 
the command and emoluments of both ; in const!- 
queues of which, the Mogul flag continued to fly on tlm 
Ca: -llo > and at the mast-head of the Company's principal 
e niisor on the station. The annual sum, allotted by the 
flunnuds for the expense of the castle and fleet, was two 
lacs of rupees ; but tlio sources from which it was to 
derived were found to be far from equal to its pro- 
(motion, 

, la the Nawab Mea Achund died ; and, under the 
miiuence of the Bombay government* was succeeded by 
j swi: In 1777, the office of Naib was wholly abolished, 
c °iment of the Company; and its funds transferred to 
S**. Exchequer of the Nabob. 

Another succession took place in 1799, when the father 
_ ed, and Che son, in right of Inheritance, avowed by tho 
' tJ gUsh government, ascended the rnusnud. Ilis right 
^ e ^aetly the same as that of the other governors, whose 
became hereditary, and independent,upon the decline 
the Mogul goverimumt; that of the Subablars, for 
^ample, of Oude, of Bengal, and die Deccan, or tho 
^t»wab of Arcot, acknowledged and treated as sovereign, 
hereditary princes, both bv the English government* and 
people. 

. p bc expense which the English had incurred, by hold- 
ln € the castle of Surat, had regularly exceeded the muu T 
notwithstanding various arrangements with the 
^abolij they had been able to draw from the sources of 
r® Ve aue, Towards the year 1797, the English authorities, 

* 'th at home and at the spot, expressed impatience under 
burden, and the Nawafo was importuned for two 
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tilings; the adoption of 
government in the city 3 


measures for the reform of 
and an enlargement of the 
English receipts* The expedient in particular recoin- 
mended, was, to disband a great proportion of his own 
undisciplined soldiery, and assign to the English 
sufficient for the maintenance of three local battalious- 
“The Nabobs says Governor Duncan, “betrayed an 
mediate jealousy of, and repugnance to* any concession^; 
as well on the alleged ground of the inadequacy of hi® 
funds ■ aw of the principle of our interference with Ids 
administration; which ho declared to be inconsistent 
with the treaty of 1759.” notwithstanding this, he 
induced, after a pressing uegociation, to consent to p :i y 
one lac of rupees annually, and to make other concession 
to the annual amount of rather more than 30,000 rupees 
But on the 8 th of January, 1799, before the treaty ^ 1 
concluded, he died* He left only an infant son, who sur-* 
vired him but a few weeks : and his brother, as heir* 
claim to the government. 

The power of the English was now so great, that with rlit 
their consent it was vain to hope to l:>e Governor of Buret ; 
and it was resolved, on 0 favourable a conjuncture, to 
yield their consent, at the price alone of certain conc^ 
Biota*. These were, the establishment of a judicature, 
the payment of a sufficient quantity of money. The ueg 0 " 
tuition continued till the month of April, 1800, The chi '* 
difficulty regarded the amount of tribute. Importunity 
was carried to the very utmost. The re-esfai liskmei ; 
the naibship was the instrument of mtimidatior; for ^ 
right of the claimant was regarded by the Bombay govern¬ 
ment as too certain to be disputed. Governor Duncan, 
his letter to the English chief at Surat, dated J St?i April* 
1799, describing a particular sum of money as no mere 
than what the Nabob ought to give, to ensure his 
cession, and prevent the English from appointing a 
adds, :E v h wo have as chav a right to do, as he lift® 
be com* Nabob; or to enjoy the fruits of our protection 
his family and himself* both points stand equally sped" 
bed in the treaty” With regard to the right, however* 
of re-establishing a naibship, after having sanctioned it® 
abolition, the esse was by no means clear* The Court of 
Direct ors, In their letter to the Bombay Presidency, dated 
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^ •1.J til - of February, 1797, had declared, * Although it BOOK VI, 
cannot'be denied that the present Nabob, his father, and eilAP, 3E* 
grandfather, owed their elevation to the influence of 
.j? e Compel/; we doubt our right to impose upon the 
■^bob an officer under this denomination ; from the con¬ 
sideration that the first riaibj nominated by the Company’s 
representatives in 1750, was appointed under an express 
of a written agreement with the then Nabob Mca 
Aclumd, and that upon the death of a second naib tho 
°® Ce was consolidated with the office of Nabob, and was 
upon the succession of the present Nabob/* 
mth regard to the right of inheritance in die present 
1 ^liuiant, beside the declarations of Governor Don can, of 
^hich that above quoted is not the only one, Mr. Seton f 
the chief at Surat, in Ids letter to Mr Duncan, of the Sfjfcti 
December, 1799, says, “The Supreme Government 
determined tho musiiud to be the hereditary right of his 
brother, and from that decision, consequently now’ his 
established inheritance/ 5 

The claimant consented to pay a he of rupees annually 
■ u * poi^everingly insisted that beyond that sum tho 
^venuca of the place would not enable him to go. Aft or 
^ Cv y mode of importunity was exhausted, and every spe- 
r inquiry was made, Mr. Soton became satisfied, that 
v u stairuient was just, and on the 18th of August, 1799* 
j 0 ^ to the Governor of Bombay, in the following words 
have left nothing undone ; and preyed him to the 
^oet. I am convinced he has not the means, or believe 
. ‘ ^clly would pay more. Poor Mr. Farmer has been led 
^ a false opinion of the resources of Surat; and T could 
jhtuost venture to stake my life on it, that more than tho 
^ u wot to be got by any m ans short of military force. 

-Uke the Government from the family, and pension thorn 
though such a measure would, in my humble opinion, bo 
^°htiaiy to good faith), I scarce believe, after all endea- 
that the Company with these pensions* and the 
^creaierl necessary establishments* would be more in 
than they will now with their present establish 
and this donation. Wlmt were the views of the 
0I ^pany in posseting themselves of the castle ? W hat’ 
they wore, they arc not altered, and they were then 
■ lttl5 *hcd \ y ^ tlle caB tla, and tunka revenue, which is only 
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-j diminished from u decrease of trade ; and here a lac is 
unconditionally offered, winch exceeds the amount o 
castle and turika revenue by 25,000 rupees per annum; 
yet the present government are not satisfied therewith, 
and still want more j which cannot ho raised, if the Nabob 
does not squeeze it out of the subjects. 15 

A despatch from the Governor-General, dated 10th 
March, 1800, was in due course received, which ordered 
the Nawab to be immediately displaced, and the govern¬ 
ment and revenues to bo wholly assumed by the English, 
This was the most unceremonious ac t of dethronement 
which the English had yet performed ; as the victim was 
the weakest and the most obscure* Some of the explana¬ 
tions with which this command was accompanied are not 
much less remarkable than the principal fact* Not nego¬ 
tiation, but dethronement, would have been adopted from 
the first, except for one reason, namely, a httle danger. 
“ The exigencies of the public service,” says the Governor- 
General, « during the late war in Mysore, and the negotia¬ 
tions which succeeded the termination of it, would have 
rendered it Impracticable for your government to fur nwffi 
the military force, indispensably necessary for effecting a 
reform of the government of Surat, even if other con¬ 
siderations had not rendered it advisable to defer that 
reform until the complete re-establishment of tranquillity 
throughout the British possessions in India ” It is here 
of importance, once more, to remark upon the phra- : *oc»lo0 
of the Governor-General. To dethrone the sovereign, to 
alter completely the distribution of the powers of govern¬ 
ment, and to place them in a set of hands wholly difibre in 
and new, though it constituted one of the most complete 
revolutions which it is possible to conceive, was spoken ol 
as a a reform of the government" .. 

The reasoning, by force of which the Governor-Jjnei a 
chum* the right to make such a reform, ought to 
“ On a reference,” says be, “ to tho treaty of 1' ''- kL J s 
duded with Mayea-ed-diu, we find that it on■ * 
personal engagement with that Nabob, and that it <- r 
extend to his heirs. Independent of the terms o *' 
treaty, the discussion which passed in 1793, on the dea 1 
Mayen-ecL-din, ns well a* the letter from your S 0V ^ I! T 11 / 
b, 1790, when the office of MW 


wen iii 

dated the 25th of March, 
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me vacant, prove it to have been the general 
that the operation of the treaty of 175 $) ceased on 
‘‘' demise of Mayeil-ed-din. The power of the Mogul 
‘Wing also become extinct, it follows, that the Company 
?■ kfiing restricted with respect to the disposal of the 
^ C3 of Nabob by any specific treaty, are at lib arty to 
l Wpose of it as they may think proper J • 
iferct two things are rusaumetl r first, that the English of 
s ^ t f % were not bound by the treaty of 1759 ; the 
^coikI that, wheresoever not bound by specific treaties, 
^ '> T t i re at liberty to dethrone any sovereign 
* ■101*1 they pleased ; or, in the language of the Oovernor- 
« to dispose of the office uf Nabob, a;; they may 
muk proper/’ Upon no part of this reasoning is any 
Eminent rc qukffld. 1 

Attention is also due to the conduct of the Bombay 
4.1 jf 1U Hafemof Duncan and Mr, fie ton, had, both of 
J ® 1IJ * previously declared then conviction of the clear 
^; lt oi ' the Nabob, not only to the Nabohship by inherit- 
h- f v i *' >Ut ^0 support flHknco of the English, by a 

thek acts had repeatedly confirmed Yot, 
q sooner did they receive the command of the Governor- 
UiQ J >J !l1 to ^throne him, than they were ready to become 
1 as " ctivo hir truments of that dethronement mid, as far 
*1^^ without so much, as a hint that in their 
rpj 1011 the command was unjust, 

I ^oH °r Gaveirior ' Geuoml 11C3E * l jrcjceetls to say, that tho 
v ’ 01 ^v nunent wlimh was performed by the Nabob, 

" ( ' Xc ^edingly bath Neither was the defence of the city 

? 4v m * 1 _i _ I "... __ 1 j. 1 _ IT J r. _ * 
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asternal enemies in a tolerable state; nor was Its 


tntorn 1 — -•■ 

^ government compatible with the happiness of the 
hia" uru * CT the prevailing “frauds, exactions, and m i 3- 
, irji ^ 1 li uaent in the collection of the revenue, tho avowal 
j. j'^tioa in the admicietraiiatt of justice, and the entire 
^iency in th police. “ It is obvious,’ 1 he continue.^ 

jWii Uk) Englbh wore at IVritriy to dethrone any sovereign they 

Jhl ail d H lmt Pining Iho ca<e lasrij. The of Sfcrit was jw mvcredjjn, 

?, r '* L ‘fpi r, rt Qm, .;r of the >J ogul ompire. Wppr so that tv :\ny ji y-f lca l 
v Jr Uno, . T ef EttUil had been nHjIwvd to tte potrer fl f A!ibttl <x 

'"WH h* liut have i**n eBUtted to dtey lvc w on a OftJit punish, it) a 
j^arat, uti!^5 kh.A •- .• r hn*j wtnroed to Ui Butordluntc portion? 
,2 - !i h*d appropriated, in this pari of India, the pOisessians and 

ttu* Ijf * tba Mu rf u^ and had, tiKiafinv, li e awn*: right? (Tver Sura 1 , xv *t 

nv ttlv crt Y 1 *■ I* “ii*ay otltm, uni tfitir but ti*ir icioe' -atutf, that 

Uic in ,1 uicrct niui in: an sluteney.—TV. 

9t *VX f* 
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“ that these important objects ” namely, the security and 
good government of Surat, a can only be attained by the 
Company taking the entire civil and military government 
of the city into their own hands; and consequently,” he 
adds, “it is their duty, as well as their right, to h&vu 
recourse to that measure/* 

Here again wo SCO the doctrine most clearly avowed, and 
most confidently laid down as a bads of action, that bad 
government under any sovereign constitutes a right, and 
even a duty, to dethrone him ; 1 either in favour of the 
East India Company alone, if they ought to hive the 
monopoly of dethronement; or in favour of mankind at 
large, if the privilege ought to be as diffusive as the 
reason on wlpich it is founded. 

It being deemed, by the Governor of Bombay, that his 
own presence would be useful for effecting the revolution 
at Surat, he left the Presidency in the end of April, mu 
arrived on the 2nd of May. After endeavouring to secure 
the co-operation of the persons, whose influence was vtos 
considerable on the mind of the Nawab, he opened the 
business to that ruler himself, on the Ith, and allowed bun 
till the 12th to deliberate upon his answer. At the inter¬ 
view, on that day, the Nawab declared; that he could no 
survive acquiescence in the demand ; not only from a 
sense of personal degradation j but from the odium he 
must incur among all Mussulmans, if he consented b J 
place the door of Mecca in the hands of a people who had 
another faith. The stops necessary for accomplishing tfu 
revolution without regard to his consent, were now 
sued ; and preparations were made for removing his troops 
from the guard of the city, and taking possession of it, ? 
the Company's soldiers, the following morning- In ^ 
mean time, the reflections of the Nawab, and the rorL Jl > ^ ] 
>’-trances of his friends, convinced him that, opposi ^ 
being fruitless, submission was the prudent c h° J f “ T f 
therefore communicated to the Governor his vriUniguc ^ 
to comply, and the treaty was mutually signed on 
foil iwing day. It had been transmitted by the 
General, ready drawn; and was executed without d 

* >t ilumUi i ,it her be stated. the imUruiduUp:j>! , i < atlm of ft ^ JlC 

T m" V”' c 11 ptxl duty to dlgmiJi him: tliic Is not quite t-< v * 

ih 03 tlio right to depose tttdcpendont wvsnftjns.—W. 





SOWANCE TO THE DETHRONED NABOB. 

■ Nabob resigned ilia government, civil and 

^3Uaiy, with all its emoluments, power, and privileges 
0 ^he East India Company. And on their part, the Com- 
l^Dy agreed to pay to the Nabob and his heirs one lac of 
*H )G es annually, together with a fifth part of what should 
^niain, as surplus of the revenues, after deduction of this 
tlo^ance, of the ttahrattn chout, and of the charges of 

^lection, 

p V hen the powers of government were thus vested in 
■^gUsli hands, establishments were formed for the admi¬ 
nistration of justice, for the superintendeueo of police, for 
’ lG collection of the revenue, and for the provision of the 
n °tapany’s investment. For this purpose, the Governor- 
J^neral had given two leading directions ; the first was, 
each of these departments should be committed to 
• a tii| persons ; and the second, that the powers vested 
Ui the several officers should correspond as nearly 
Fusible with those of the corresponding officers in 
^hgal They have, therefore, no need of description, 
'Though stripped of all the powers of government, and a 
pGi'e pensioner of state, it was still accounted proper for 
Nasaeer ud Been to act the farce of royalty. His 
^Cession to the musmul of bis ancestors was now ac- 
lodged by the English government, and he was placed 
'' Jl it with the same pomp and ceremony, as if he had been 
I living all the powers of sovereignty, on the day after 
lC3 bad for ever resigned therm 

l /he great difficulty was, to obtain deliverance from the 
raS ^ry of the Muhratta about, The Gaekw ar prince cv- 
the greatest readiness to compliment the Cum- 
\ l y**y> to whom he looked for protection, with the blare 
, belonged to him. With the Feshwa, the business 

I not so easily arranged. 1 

In the despatch of the Court of Directors, dated « Pell* 
Department, 18th October, 1797/ and a kitessad «to 
> President in Council fit Fort St. George/ they .-a; 

We l mve 10 ooested Lord Momington to make a short 
^ v ^y at Madras, previous to bis proceeding to take upon 

t J $ee * wf.Uime of "&> p.ni:cs t ofpArxrj relating to this troiuiuMton sofefyv 

W onlfi? of tho H-H50 Common*, dJited 14th July, iso* 1 *, ai:;! ‘‘m*- 
fcjjWd TV till tv rapkiB Uiblo of v.iutculfi. Isy irlUch every pa^r, ly wiilch thy 
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himself the Government- General of Bengal, for the p' T 
pose of end vmovtifcig to prevail on the Nabob of Arcofc * 
agree to a modification of the treaty with his highness \ 
1800, i 7!>2. t; Lord Hobart imd just been recalled, because 1 
differed with the Go Vermont-General of that day, hi r 
gard to some of the expedients which he adopted for tl 
attainment of this modification, 1 The Directors, no twit 
standing, go on to say, “ It were to be wished that t 
zealous endeavours of Lord Hobart, for that purpose, h 
proved successful; and as, in our opinion, nothing short «• 
the modification proposed is likely to answer any bein'*'* 
cial purpose,"Lord Mornington will render a most essenthJ 
service to the Company, should he be able to accompli 
that object, or an arrangement similar thereto, But fet ' 
ing, as w e do, the necessity of maintaining our credit yn 
the*country powers, by an exact observance of treaties 1 
a principle so honourably established under Lord Cor * 
vallishs administration—we cannot authorize his Lordsb 1 
to exert other powers than, those of persuasion to iud' 1 
the Nalx>b to form a new arrangement." 1 It id sufficient 
remarkable to hear ministers and directors conjtinctly 1 
Gluing* that “the principle of an ejclcfe observance 
treaties” still remained to lt be honourably establish* 
at the time of Lord Cornwallis's administration. It v 
the d ire of credit with the country powers that n ' 
com tituted the motive to tie observance. But if l 
Company when weak could <b -regard such credit with 1 
Country powers, they had much less reason now tp dre 
any inconvenience from Ur want of it. Besides t 
question is, whether the country powers ever gave the * 
or gave any body, credit for a faith, of which they t * 
so little form a conception, as that of regarding ** 
treaty any longer than it is agreeable to hi s interest r 
do so, /m 

In a letter in council dated Fort William, 4th Ju 
1703, the home authorities are told, that * immediate ^ 
on his arrival at For 1 . St George, the Gomiior-Gt-u® 1 ^ 
lost no time In taking the neteesaary steps for opornth f 
negotiation with the Nabob of Arcot, with a view to 


* J&a munmi. 4». „ 

■ Pfcptr*- r dating to the affairs of the Cnnuiilc, 1 

Cotutnor -- to be printed, to AUfflwt, i. *43, 
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-- of your wishes, with regal'd to the motlifb 

c ^-tiou of the treaty of 1702 — The Governor-General, how- 
e ^ or > found his Highness so completely indisposed to that 
< L] J Wigementj a.s to preclude all hopes of obtaining his 
J-ouBoot to it at presents The letter then promises, at a 
! li e day, a detailed account of the communications 
v- 1 ! 0 * 1 jpasced between the Governor-General and 
“ ^hob : but this was never sent. 1 

i , 4tl the G ©vornor-Gcue vu I , when ho was again at 
and war with Mysore was begun, thought another 
■Javourabl© opportunity had arrived of urging the Nabob 
pfr<igh on the subject of changes so ardently dodrod, The 
r^aty of 171)2 gave a right to assume the temporary go- 
^^ninent of the country on the occurrence of war in the 
hu.inatie. To tins jne ^ure the Nawnb and his father had 
jMvays manifested the most intense aversion. It won 
'M^ d that the \ iow of this extremity, and of th ; burden 
*y debt io the Company, with which ho was loaded and 
Vi ed, ould operate forcibly upon hh mind. The 
^oernor, General accordingly proposed that lie should 
^ ^ (Joinpa or, in undivided sovereignty, these 

itu oi ioa which were already mortgaged for the payment 
’■ 1 subsidy, in which case he would be exempted from 
6 °f the clause which subjected him to the 

^maption of his country; while it was further jwopoM-d 
q lA1£: -^ e over to him, in liquidation of his debt to the 
to pan y, certain sums, in diyputo between them, to iho 
" J? lmt °f 30,040 pagodas. 

II'oko conditions were proposed to the Nabob by letter, 
the 24th of April. The Nabob an&wt'tvd by the 
tncdiimi, dated ti e 1.3ih of May, The mtomb f&? 
him, by the n imption of his country, v.v. 
rp^ J '^d, Hetingepatam beii.g taken, and th. war at un end. 
^ ^ Nabob, therefore, ste .1 vp.-n the strength of his 
which he represented as ■ > wfce, and so admirable, 

; M uo change could be made in it without the sacrifice 
I*! ° In £ mutual advantage ; il; I even if the assumption of 
country were saeecaNiuy, which. thanks to the JJjvmo 
was at present far from the case; nay. <c were the 
^ j nal inc f ivemenoe 4en times greater/ 1 the sacrifice 
°^tld he cheerfully nude, ® rather than consent to the 

l_i Imperil, ct *0}#*, p, 204. 
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iJOciS" VI: ^Iteration of the treaty, even in a letter” Desid 
tfTAi 1 '. x. ^vere other engagements, by which the Nabob must ever 
—-—— hold hirnaelf inviolably bound. These were, respect 
1800 “the loved and revered personages 11 by whom the treaty 
was framed, and the dying commands of his honoured 
father, to which he had pledged a sacred regard. He 
plied the Governor-General with an argument, which t° 
his mind might be regarded as peculiarly persuasive—^ 
argument drawn purely from parliamentary stores— 
patience against theory; «I cannot,” said he, K over!# 5 * 
a circumstance, which, m affairs of this smt, muatnfd 11 ' 
rally present itself to the mind of your Lordship; tha 
the treaty, which is now suggested to bo defective, hj^ 
hadta trial, my Lord, of more than seven yep irs ; and, with* 
out a single exception, has been found, for that period, 
only sufficient for all common purposes, hut has secut^ 
the fulfilment of every condition stipulated in it, with 
harmony uninterrupted ; and perhaps, I might add, aim 05 
unprecedented in any countiy or ago,” 1 . 

The C urt of Directors, in their political letter to X^ r 
St. George, dated the 5th of June, 1709, say, “Woha\^ 
been advised, by the Earl of ilornington, that the Nabjr 
continues to oppose a determined resolution to the ino^ r 
h cation of the treaty of 1792, which has been repeatrdb 
proposed to hiin, At the same time, we observe, that 
Highness has distinctly acknowledged, that he is in 
practice of raising money annually hy assignments of ^ 
revenues of thc^e districts, which form the security ^ 
the payment of the Company's subsidy." They add, " ^ 
tins practice is unquestionably contrary to the letter, & T : 
subversive of the spirit of that treaty, wo direct, that? 
mediately upon the receipt hereof, you adopt the 
sary measures for taking possession, in the name of ^ 
Company, of the whole, or any part, of the said distrK 1 j 
the i jvenues of which shall appear to be so assigned i ,u j 5 
that you continue to hold the same, and collect the 
thereof, in order that the Company may not in future 
du: rived of the only security which they posses, under ^ 
bo fori -mentioned treaty, to answer any failure in the 
i n ■ 1; i4di u’gi ] ig hi s subsid y. You wi 11 immedi ately com 111 t , 
ideate to the Nabob the determination wo have 

1 rupcn, tit siipr*^ p. Wl'j— , 2IG + 
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he orders you lmve received relative to this EGOK IV 

1 CH A V. x. 

i ^ , ®®rnaation, illative to the assignments on the - 

^tricts in pledge, Is contrasted with the following affirma- 
lon of thc Nabob, in his letter of the 13th of May, just 
Hooted, in which he answers the proposal and reasonings 
J eh the letter of the Governor-Gcncral lmd pressed upon 
lls mind: " I do moat unequivocally assure your Lordship, 

' II the word and faith of a sovereign, that no one foot of 
t hc districts set apart by the treaty of 1702 have been, or 
in any manner or way, directly or indirectly, assigned 
lne i hr with my knowledge, to any individual whatso- 
° v . er J and, having made this solemn and unreserved declar- 
at ' 0l b I would hope, that I need not urge more.” r 
^ Itli respect to the command of the homo authorities, 

0 take possession of the districts, and all the rest of their 
6 *pedients, tho Governor of Fort St. George, on the nth 
April, 1800, writes, “Your letter to the Govevnor- 
cneral, dated the 1 6th June 1799, is still under his Lord- 
^ u J l a consideration. But It Is material for me to repeat— 

. with impressive earnestness that no security, suiE- 
extensive and efficient, for the British interest in 
th°t rnat j C * cim ^ er * ve ^ ^ rom the treaty of 1792 ; and 
.u n 0 divided power, however modified, can possibly 
jn t th 0 utter ruin of that devoted country.” * 
to Iv, ^ 1;i fh of June, 1799, the home authorities wrote 
^ ho Governor-General, “ In the event of a war with 
l Ppoo Snltaun, the respective countries of the Nabob of 
^ the will of course come ui ter 

® Gotppany’a management i and we direct, that they ho 
relinquished, without special order from ns, fb that 
Purpose ; in order to aJFord sufficient time for the forma* 

, lon arrangements for relieving those respective princes 
i0l h all incunihnmces upon their revenues.” Upon this 
^bjeet, the Governor-Gene ml writes, on the 21th of 
u ^uary, 1300 , « The abort duration of the war rendered it 
^expedient for mo to assume the management of the 
^pectfve countries, of the Nabob of tho Carnatic, and of 
l bo of Tanjore, on behalf of the Company. The ini- 
^ediitte effect of such an aaauiupfcion would have been, a 
c °ti$leiable failure of actual resource, at a period of the 

1 t'fcpm, at siiprn, p. 21G. 9 Hid. p. Slip * Ibid, p, 2 Ik 
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utmost exigency* I shall hereafter communicate my sen¬ 
timents at large, with respect to t] to state of Taujore, n-d 
the Carnatic, The latter now occupies my partieid^* 
attention; and I fear that the perverse councils of thf 
Nabob of Axcot will prove a serious obstacle to nuy ef¬ 
fectual improvement of your affairs in that quarter. 1 

Twljajee, the Eaja of Taujore, died in 17$G, and ^ 
succeedc;.l by Ameer Sing, his son. The conduct of th’' 
prince gave so little satisfaction to the English, that, stft®- 
the peace of Ssriutfapatamj which Lord Cornwallis c* m- 
cluded with Tippoo in 179#, they deliberated concern* 1 ^ 
tlio propriety of trusting him any longer with tlio civil 
administration of the country. But the supremo govt ru- 
ment ** wore of opinion, that, binder all the circumsta^— 5 
in tvbich the question was involved, it would bo wo re 
suitable to the national character, to hazard an error 0,1 
tbc side of lenity, than to expose themselves to the ‘ lU ' 
puto&ou of having treated him with excessive rigour- 
Accordingly, a treaty was concluded with him, dated 
12th of July, 1798, find hie country, which, like the 
nstic, had b. cji tab n under English management dnri'B 
tho war, wa* restored to him, in oa full possess ion ** 
before- 


In the year I79§, a convenient discovery was made j tk^ 
Ameer S*ng was not the legal heir to the musmid of B IjJ 
jorc ; but feeifojee, the adopted son of Tnljajee. Tjf* 
question of the rights of these two princes remain* ^ 
obscurity. The documents huvo not yet been mado : ir 
t.civsible to the public \ and we know not upon what groUi ] ^ : 
the decision was formed.- This eidy we know, that it vr;L '" 


1 Tapera, ul sup’-rt. p, 217. kfy 

s Tlic (ajxumslufiHtfa of this cn: ■ ‘ivtrc sfi remarkable T <h;._ h in rather t b 
ordinary ib- auiltgr flimiM not hfeve hoard of ‘hero, ;:iid futfU « to War* 1 $ 
Jjnrlteulir account. The discovery waa not mpfe in 179 b. 'fisc p 11,11 . -i 
depute wtre veil known ni Anwtriilnp'f; aceessiou, but ajurigtoeiU jB.f 
pronounced, which gubsc^oant invest■ 29 titos, 1 ■ •> nmctl In T 7 'j 4 .inO t H ' n 0 i: Af # 
only hi 17S7. led boili Lon.! Conwitti? and, Sir JoIjst Shore to ean.rdtlev ^ ; 
ror.coips, imil ut the latter cate ii hm pronounced V? be r o by tho Court ^ 
rectors, Amar Stti^ //as tfc« half-hr tlier of TuVfqJee ; the latter, wht'O 
in waVt mtajifod Borfojctr a- li& ison, placing fiftn under thr ^rirntc 1 
i . «i> of t»e coSehnited mfealepajf Sv.ariK p aivJ ihe pubJfc Uitelace nt hk !,f * Ac.* 
''hoii ti:t IhiV.'i (Tcrttlt, ttio validity of iv - tiltritliiat Vk'Us "" ; e ^’ 

grruunfci. tJtc jui'oeuUt? -tnio of W»- Hjja'a utfritl, the apt of Out twy. "'-p > 
pliivh it i *oa iiianntt) e.vcc«lc4 Oiat k^ally qnsUfyibg tiSui for adoj^p'; 1 ’ 
m- '. lire an only non, wh , » tlia belt! s legal dhqnflliflcatlaiT. 1 V; t ... £ 
tyd l .ucr pnmndd the Jiwirts OhvertmKint, with the fr mhnlr ii M i 
1 5 T ' -■ r 11 : i ii" : : ; - ion, ontlplACPd amt Sing open the 
’ilse tiwd trrauutnt of S ?ri^e l>y the vita repcatcilly hPdhri ;t 1 
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determined to dethrone Amoar Sing, and to set upSerfujee 
^ In - i>fcead. Scrfojee was obviously in a situation to sub- 
|-ut implicitly to any terms which the English might 
r m -k proper to pro- vibe. After some months, therefore, 
5j* P^paration, a treaty was concluded with him, dated the 
A J th of October, 1799, by which ho resigned for over idl 
he powers of government to the English, and received a 
pvnsiou of one 1. ■ of star pagodas, with a fifth of the net 
revenues 
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On the 7th of April, 1800, the Governor-General for- 
Warded to the Governor of Fort St, George, oort a in letters 
au d papers, found by the English in the palace of Svringa- 
patfttQ, These documents related to a ootrespondencc of 
two Nabobs of Arcot, the father and the non, with the 
Sultan of Mysore. The Govcrnor-GemuvJ directed Lord 
f hve to proceed, without Io^h of time, In conducting an 
inquiry into the circumstances of which the papers ap¬ 
peared to afford indication, and in particular transmitted 
u ^ ]s t of witnesses whose evidence was to be carefully and 
jealously collected In the mean time, he himself had 
complyely prejudged the question; and did whit de¬ 
pended upon him to make Lord Clive -prejudge it in a 
pillar manner, “A deliberate consideration” says he, 
^ very let Li which directed inquiry, u of lhe vidaoee 
Resulting from the whole of these documents has not only 


Britt ii authorities toy the TigUwce ofliis rcire«oflgumntkn; and 
ESJJjJ 9 and thiwc of Ike iWiidetit, the "* < . 

viVW 1 t:ic removal of ScrfijJcV and the arriving vtilows of TulUjeo, 
U&a ataft ob}oct» of tiie Unjut’* optivrcdlou to Madras, Tills foul. nee m 
fnt ' ' w 1 followed tninicdLitcW by m appeal to the UoTi?n„[mn, t .Inal ra 
l nre p t ’W ' -is min'" 11 . 1 1» Serf Vt-Cs preltturou*, T6* qur-siliu, iniir 
plf,. mXi * l> ¥ Sir John Shore, and tt* opinions r et® received a.-;n uuuiii* 
gjjwa fn-tanang tmd .ckurutlpr, v hteh ijiterprt-irid Uie law m iv. *ur of the 

ciiS rt,nD ‘ tliC S'ritlrsli authorities had no other .kernatifn than to correct «« 
biejr own commission, urtd rt»aivu Serf dev *o tluit throve, of which 
jWbiuI, in the ndiUfccn belief that they wem acting ttritflliw V> tko kw p 
y-prkvuct hltn. It vos not for tl;c : .r own c.*fv*itfcua&\ thrrefere. that they 

^ 4 - 


Doused Amur Sine imd set up Scribe in hi* »***. fthLi^tfli it w is true tliat 
2° ’Shiuigt, ma fo? ttw better, m thr administration ot Ailia* Nwr hud been 
JR* ^dtirkios lo-tlvo of T.mi..ve. The fMrtkalora nf f - irukSMC- 

8?* MV Ua^Uurflv and authentically rehiU^ from ihc. ^rorowduK* of 
?, Wl *rt* cr, a Uiv records of the ludbi House, by «nt TonereHe ms^miary's 
; :-WA»r ftCS 1A«! I. I3i. •-’••». :.na *14, lloja Ssi- 

j , more uccu- vely natn-i toy UL-hop Ucbcr. wn; visiivd by 
J r ‘ In L 13ft* mil l« J ■' ■-rilled by bltu as rointiiiihiefiuuiy of tho beat troks 
, *«• native coantakv wiEii Vuru^jni tastes end lukbits. T etter to li. v. 

I 1 h:-. , ilowa Journal, IE. 4*o. ^ee flee Uc.^ L v- 4:. -AV, 

s ctrialr; d.jcamonta in the Second Kc^rl o the Select Committee, \SV\ 
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confirmed, in the most unquestionable manner, my 
pinions of the existence of a secret correspondence be- 

-— tween the personages already named, but satisfied *$}' 

tBC'l. judgment, that its object, on tho part of the Nabobs 
Wahajah and Gmdufc ul Qmrah, and especially of t-he 
latter, was of the most hostile tendency to tho British 
interests*—Tho pi’oofs arising from the papers would cer¬ 
tainly be sufficient to justify the British government i* 1 
depriving that faithless and ungrateful prince, of all me^ 
of rendering any part of the resources of the territories 
which he holds under the protection of the Comply* 
subservient to the further violation of his engagements 
and to the prosecution of his desperate purposes G 
treachery and ingratitude ” f 

However, the Governor-General thought, it would, ' 
withstanding, be more consonant with w the dignity, 
systematic moderation of tho British government/ 3 not t 
take the country from its prince* till some inquiry b tl ' 
first been made* But he says, “ Although it is my ' v ’ s 
to delay the actual assumption of his Highness’s govetfj’' 
meat until that inquiry shall be completed, I deed* 1 
necessary to authorize your Lordship to proceed 
dlately to make every arrangement preparatory to 
measure, which now appears to have become inevitable- 
Nothing, surely, ever was more fortunate, than such 11 
discovery at such a time. This the Governor-General 
the flunk ness to declare. “ While those orders, 
conveyed by the Honourable Court of Directors relft^. 
to the Company’s connexion with, the Nabob, were uinh 1 
my consideration, a combination of fortunate oi*®^ 
stances revealed bis correspondence.* 1 * When the ^ 
vemor-General, and all his superiors, and all his 
dm&tes, in the government of India, were languishing 
panting for the possession of the Carnatic, but 
without some more plausible reason than they yet PjJ^ 
sessed, to commence the seizure, here it was provided 
thorn in extraordinary perfection* But the very ch vU 1 ^ 
stance which recommended it to the eager a£fecti° r '* . ^ 
the East India functionaries, will recommend it to 
rigid scrutiny of those whose minds are more hapP 
situate t f i appreciating the fhets* 

l ™ r- ^ Dcspntelsc?, U. 3*4* and A PP 740. 
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e-documents on which so extraordinary a value was liOUK VI. 
by the Governor-General, consisted almost entirely of chap. x. 

P&rtain things picked out from a mass of correspondence —- 

which purported to have passed between the u Presence ” t ^00- 
j ^fle which Tippoo bestowed upon himself), and the 
V,1J vakeels, Golam Ali Khun, and AH Eeza Khan who ac- 
^lapaniedj in 1792, the hostage sons of the Suit aim to 
** ftdras. Besides these, only two letters wore produced; 

°^ fj a subsequent vakeel of Tippoo at Madras ; an- 
supposed to be from Omdut uI Omrah, but under a 
hctitious name, 

it iti proper to ascertain the value of one circumstance, 
which those who are not partial to the British oharae 
tar will not fail to animadvert As the British govern¬ 
ment was situated with respect to the papers of Tippoo. 
lt ^} it may bo affirmed, the easiest tiling in the world 
to procure evidence for any purpose which it pleased: 
and I wish we could say that civilization and philosophy 
have made so great a progress in Europe, that European 
™crs would not fabricate a mass of evidence, even where 
a dngdom is the prize. The tirae is so very recent, when 
!|J C expedients formed a main engine of government, and 
, lc progress in political morality appears to be so very 
tba.l' it would be utterly unsafe to proceed upon the 
^position that forgery is exploded as an instrument of 
jj ernment. Yet in the case of the British govenuncut, 
much y rcatcr number of these employed in earry- 
on would probably refuse to share in the fabrication 
^ a mass of evidence, that the small number of iudi- 
1 who might have no insuperable objection to it 
ould find it, in few cases, easy ; in most, impossible, to 
^ccotupiiah their purpose. With regard to Lord Wel- 
^lcy } even his faults bear f< little affinity with this 
species of vice, and his most conspicuous virtues arc so 
directly opposed to it, f hat we may , afely infer it to Ik? m 
bnlik [y i n case, ns in any which can well bo supposed, 
that he would labricuto evidence to attain the objects of 
™ desire; notwithstanding the violence with which h 
apt to desire, and the faculty which ho possessed of 
Pleading himself, that everything was righteous by 
^hich Ids desires were going to be fulfilled, 

Ent an argument, more conclusive) than any argument 
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from character, either national or individual, can almost 
ever bo, at any rate to at ran gem, and those whose l'^ 1 " 
tiality one Iiq^ no reason to expect, is this; that 1 ^ 
papers prove nothing; which most assuredly would 
have been the case, had they been fabricated for the p ur ^ 
posa of proving, On the other hand, if they had exhibited 
a proof which was very strong and specific, it would haw* 
been no easy task, after the very exceptionable manner - :1 
which they were examined, to have proved that all su^ 
plciou of them was utterly groundless. 

Among the objects recommended to the vakeels who 
accompanied the song of Tippoo to Madras, on\ very 1U \. 
tu rally, was, to communicate tu him useful intelligence o 
every description. They had even a particular conim^" 
sion with regard to secret intelligence, in which a ' 
1 incation of the defensive works of Fort St. George *** 
particularly included; md they wee furnished with 


cipher for carrying it on. 

With other .articles of intelligence, winch the vid-iC'^ 
availed themselves of their situation io traiiruxut to tUf u 
retail master, an-accoui,' was given of the deportment ^ 
the Nabob of Ajcofc, towards the princes, and to^^ 11 
themselves; and of tlm conversations which took V^ L ' 
between them. The letters relating to this subject W* 
those which were regarded ns affording evidence 
WaUajah, the deceased, and Omdufc ul Omrah, the reig 1 ^ 1 ** 
Nabob. 

It k to be remarked, that Lord CornwaUk, after ho h a 
reduced Tippoe to a situation, in vl ici: he ■regarded k TlU 
I?) too weak to be any longer formidable, adopted ^ 
liberal design of conciliating Ids mind, and gaining & \ 
possible, by a respectful, generous, and oven 
style of intercourse, to a state of good-will towards t■ 
.English nation. The same course he recommended to lUL 
Nabo' Wallajali, who had ; idfeted so deeply by the ru - ii * 
of Tip- xfs horse, and tc uds which ho had often ^ !i ‘ 
tested so great a degree of contempt and aversion. 1 t 

Tit ire were variou: circumst ;nces which just M 

1 p hi® rr ;, ni y have Iran given, Dot the only crWciK*-' H m 

‘3 h»-.rp recaWrd ‘v-thout citrat 4 t»ii st^won to 14 thut of *>&' 
ftawnb. r-.!K c ^r>, under ii»^k:riu$ rimurnTancra, qji uitomutin# lo '1. .-n- 

nh ittxrtigr from rh© chur.Tti of tfWKifetfoai wnc«wliiicu« with fJic ' ^ 

>ce \—W, 
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the Nabob to follow these iejections of tho 
.^'r ^^or-Genorai with great alacrity. The fame and au- 
iority of Tjppoo wove now sufficiently high to render Ills 
^endship an object of importance* The Nabob of Arcot, 
^ hv other hand, Lit himself in a state of degradation, 
< Ilf reduced to a cipher among the princes of India, It 
mooched his vanity to hold some intercourse with as many 
e them as possible ; and not least with one who now oc- 
eupred so largo a space in the eye of the world as tho 
u aim of Mysore* It increased his dignity and consc- 
^,0once, when he induced other princes to u^e towards biiu 
]l - language of friendships and to treat liim a prince 
l ^on a level with themselves. This rendered it more 
difficult for the English to accomplish then* design of di¬ 
gesting him, as he dreaded, of all his sovereign powers, 
rtnd reducing him and bis family to the condition of mere 
peusigoajg of state. He seem:*, accordingly, to have been 
Vci '.V eager, to add the forma of a confidential intercourse 
h '' r1 ^ 1 Tippoo to the other circumstances which held him 
0r ^h to the world as a sovereign prince, and which he re- 
g^rned with justice os the only barrier between him and 

dethronement* 

Attentions to the princes while at Madras, with assnr- 
aud 03 ? 0 ^* 1 * 3 ^ Totlrable sen timonts toward i the Sultan, 
^ XiH ardent desire of suitable return, were the ex- 
P e icnts of which he made use. Oriental. expressions of 
^^plisnent aro all extravagant, and hyperbolical; and wo 
-mnot, on -ich an occasion, suppose, that the Nabob 
^ tho most, feeble and ooM Another ciioum- 
5 “ rii5afe importance to be remembered w^ that 

Otters contained not the expir^siana of the Xaliob, 
u t only the expressions of the vakeels reporting them ; 

J uat India® agente, reporting to their principals, fiek 
d m p a y any regard to realities, but, as for as they r go 
JS'uh advantage to themselves, heighten whatsoever they 
*kmk will be agree d la to their master, extenuate whatso- 
* V01 ' th^y think he will dislike.. Now, when all the expres- 
which the vakeels of Tippoo report to have boon 
u ^-d by the Nabob and his son we tovfcurod to the utmost, 
Jothing om be extracted from II. ui hat declaration# of 
^i&ndly sentiments, In aa hyperbolical style. Even the 
1 c iaian translator of the English government, ^ho drew 
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up a report upon the documents, highly praised by 
Governor-General, and in which every effort is made to 
draw from them evidence of guilt, has the candour to say? 
“The accuracy of reports from agents, natives of Indie, to 
their principals, cannot, under circumstances, be imp* 1 " 
citly relied on; and in one of the reports of the vfiked® 
which contains the substance of a conference between 
themselves, the princes, and the Nabob, at which Color'd 
Doveton vras present, a speech is ascribed to that gent e 
man which is evidently fabricated; a circumstance which 
tends to weaken the validity of all their reports;— J 
the evidence of the Nabob’s conduct rested solely upon 
them, the proofs might be considered as extremely 
festive and problematical/’ 1 

Thus far, then, the ground is clear* But, beside 1 
reports of the vakeels, what further proof is allegcc 
There arc the letters of Tippoo, and the key to the cipupj 
The letters of Tippoo contain no more than a return £ 
the civil expressions of the Nabob ; vague declaration^ 0 
good-will, couched in a similar style The key to t 
cipher shows that Wallajsh was designated by the term 
Well*withe? of Mankind , the English by that of 
Conur^ the Niasam by that of Nothingness* the Mahratias 
that of Despicable; and so on. And this is the vfho 
matter of evidence which the papers contained. 

To establish still further the dark designs which 
«Governor-General firmly concluded that a few hyperbolic 
expressions had already proved, , list of nine wiinc ^ 
vi as transmitted to Madras, of whom the two vakecA 
Golam Ali Khan, and Ali Re 2 a Khan, were the chief* 
commission consisting of two of the most, approved ^ 
vauls of the Company, Mr* Webbe, the secretary to ^ 
Madras government, and Colon cl Close, were selected 
conduct the investigation. Every precaution was ia ^ 
such tvt that of preventing communication between ^ 
witnesses, to get from them either the evidence pt 13 ? 
the means of detecting its impurity. 0 f 

It was resolved to begin with the two vakeels, 
course could beet elucidate their own correspondency 
f . tn a proper judgment of their testimony, several 
cumstat] ces ought to be remarked, In the first plao 
i Ftipcre, ut supra, p* U. 
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they 



; Orientals; that is, men, accustomed, in the use of UOOK. VL 
language toward those on whom their hopes and their chap x. 
f ears depended, to regard very little the connexion between — - y •" 
their words and the corresponding matters of fact, but 1600 ■ 

chiefly the connexion between those words, and the im- 
picssion, favourable or unfavourable, which they were 
tikoly to make on the minds of the great persons, on 
t\hoso power tho interests of the speaker most remarka- 
v depended. In the second place, it is impossible to 
conceive any dependence more abject, than was, at tkU 
time, the dependence of the khans, Golatn AH, and All 
Rezo, upon the English government. The government, 
under which they had found employment, was totally 
destroyed. Every source of independent subsistence was 
cu t oft’; they lived upon a pension which they received 
from the English government, and which it was only ne¬ 
cessary to withhold, to plunge them into the deepest abyss 
°f hutnau misery. They had every motive which interest 
cauld yield, to affirm what would be agreeable to the 
English government. They could have no interested jno- 
to speak what would be agreeable to Tippoo, Wahajah, 

°y Omdut ul Qmrah, la these circumstances, if they bail 
S i yeu p, testimony iu every respect conformable to the 
Joshes of tho English government, what depended u| n 
; heir affirmation would have been regarded as of little or 
310 v &hio by any impartial judge. But in as Uv as they 
a testimony iu opposition to those wishes, that is, in 
opposition as they must have believed, to their own in- 
crests, their testimony has some of the strongest possible 
claims upon our belief. 

Everything was done to remove any obstructions which 
flight exist in the mind* of tho witnesses to the produc¬ 
tion of such evidence as was expected. They were given 
*0 understand that no blame would be attached to■ th -r . 
w fro only acted under legitimate orders, for their inert;ri*- 
Mentality in the designs of their master. And they were 

assured in the strongest language, that any appearance •■£ 

* design to conceal the truth, and they well knew what 
Eastern rulers were accustomed, to cull tho truth, would i 
visited upon them with all the weight of English indigna¬ 
tion. 

Of the two vakeeK Ali Bcza was residing at Yd ore, 
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Golam Aii at Seiingapatam. Ab least remote, Ali Tic 2 ^ 
was examined first. la. him, tlie examining commissioned 
say, in their report to the Governor, t: wo think it necc**' 
sa;y to apprize your Lordship that we discovered & n 
earnest disposition to develop the truth, Golam Ali they 
accused of base endeavours at concealment. The evidence 


of both, taken together, tends not to confirm one single 
suspicion, if my could have been justly derived from th*s 
papers, but to remove them, every one,* 

They both distinctly and constantly ai&mcd, that the 
expressions; of good will Inwards Tippoo, made use of * ri 
their hearing by Walkjah or his son, were never under¬ 
stood by them In any other sense than that of vague com¬ 
pliments. Ali Beza gave testimony to another pioint, With 
regard to which the Persian translator, commenting on lu^ 
evidence, thus declares: “In the report of the Person 
translator” namely, tho report on the documents, fl ^ 
has been observed, that the expressions of attachment aim 
devotion, re- bribed by the vakeels to the Nabob Walk\N lj 
aod Omdut ul Ommli, are probably much exaggerated J 
and that little dependence ought to be placed upon & 0 
existence of facte, inferred merely from such expression i 
this conjecture is confirmed by Alt Beza Kha n , who 
knowledges they were much exaggerated, and that it v** 
customaiy with the vakeels to heighten the expressions of 
regard, which fell from Lord Cornwallis, or the Nabob 
Walkjnh, for the purpose of gratifying the Sultan ; o'** 
observed very justly that tho people of this country 
eons ten tly exaggerate their expressions of regard to 
extravagant degree . 111 

The vakeels reported several expressions *>t the Nabob, 
compHraenting the Sultan as a pillar of the kith, and ad- 
miring the union of Mussulmans; curtain, articles of in' d i¬ 


ligence which he was described as conveying; and 
clients of secrecy which he was described as having 
employed. Aii this, however, is only the report of the 
vaket H which is acknowledged to be incapable of proving 
any thing, and which, as it forged a speech for t ok o id 
Doveton, aid just as probably ffer^ti for tho Nabob oud 
liia son. But the ci re urn e ten cos, even if tho statement 
of them is supposed to bo just, afford m ground for 


1 F.v *:• -v nt supra, p. 47. 







fCE AFFORDED BY THE WITNESSES. 

guilt. To call Tippoo a pillar of the Moslem BOOK YL 
faith- otic of the most flattering of all compliments to his chap. x. 

bigoted mmd ? was not criminal; nor to speak with appro- *-— 

bation of the union of Moslems, which might be an oxhor- l® 00 ' 
wiou to the Sultaun to favour the Nabob, that is, the 
-English, who always represented their interests as tho 
same with his* 

The articles of intelligence which he is said to have con- 
veyed are exceedingly trifling; and have at any rate the 
appearance of having been conveyed for a good, not for au 
^vil purpose } for the preservation of that harmony between 
Tippoo and the English, which at that time the English 
had very earnestly at heart* Having learned, that suspi- 
cions were caused, by some intercourse which appeared to 
take place between the Mysore and Mahratta Durbars, tho 
Nabob sene him his advice, that it would 1 > bettor Vie 
should desist, and suspend his negotiations, at least during 
the administration of Marquis Cornwallis, Again, having 
learned the existence of a French war, and that Pondi¬ 
cherry was about to be attacked, the Nabob sent his 
advice to th© Sultaun to withdraw his vakeel from Pondi¬ 
cherry, and to intermit all correspondence with the 
• ranch. This is the whole of the intelligence, the con- 

voyjjjace of which was construed into direct acts of hosti¬ 
lity* 


A few expressions of want of regard for the English, 
huxed in the reports of the vakeels, hardly deserve at¬ 
trition ; both because nothing was more likely to bo in¬ 
serted by the vakeels, they knowing nothing much m -re 
bkely to be agreeable to their master ; and because, if the 
attachment of tho Nabob to t lie English had been ever so 
entire, it was perfectly in character with oriental sincerity, 
to affect to despise and abhor them, iu order to conciliate 
a tnind by which it wa-i known they were di liked* 

As to the appearance of a concern about secrecy, it is 
Well known to bo a feature of the human mind in the state 
civilization under which the Sultaun and Nabob were 
educated, and in India to a singular degree, to make a 
great affectation of secrecy on v ery trifling occasions ; and, 
for the show of importance* to cover every thing as much 
possible with a veil of mystery. Under the designation 
11 the affair you know” something was mentioned iu the 
Tou yi* * q 
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letters of Tippoo and tho vakeels ; aiul under tins my ate- 
cuaf, x, rious appellation ike deepest villany was supposed to be 
— " couched. On this, after examining their witnessed the 

1600. commissioners report, " We have the honour to inform 

your Lordship, that the expression of Hke a fair hnown off 
so frequently repeated in the correspondence, appears to 
refer to the subject of a proposed connexion by marriage 
between the families of Tippoo Sultiuin and the Nabob 
Wallajah* 1 

On two occasions, while tho vakeels remained at Madras, 
the Nabob made appointments for meeting with them 
secretly. But both of them persisted in steadily affirming, 
ns witnesses, that nothing passed beyond general profes¬ 
sions of regard. The affectation of a wish to conceal from 
the English the warmth of the attachment he professed, 
might well bo one of tho artifices made use of by the 
Nabob for extracting those appearances of regard from the 
Sul tau n, which it was at this moment his interest to ob¬ 
tain, In exact conformity with this idea, he made offer, 
upon the departure of the vakeels from Madras* to esta¬ 
blish a cipher for the purpose of secret communicivticJ Jr 
But so little value did tho Suliatm attach to any expected 
communication from the Nabob, that he treated this 
proposal with total i oglect | than which a stronger proof 
can hardly be expected of the innocence of all the 
communications which from that quarter he had ever re¬ 
ceived. 

The commissioners say, “ Wb examined Gholam Ah 
Me in' Siiddor, tho Bewail Furnish, and the MoousUoo 
HubLeeb Oil ay* that is, the men above ail others ac¬ 
quainted with the secrets of Tippoo'a government; u b* 1 * 
as their testimony did not establish any fact, we thought 
it unnecessary to record their evidence,” * 

Not only docs this evidence afford no proof of a criminal 
correspondence with Tippoo, on the part of the Nabob ; 
hut the toted inability of the English to produce further 
evidence, with all the records of the Mysore government m 


1 Frara, nt supra, p, 5G. . t j ll£r 

y IliW. p* 'fii* papers fnftn ScrbuMpftfam, and tlu GxBniiwon 

nw is u Kiil«btm of H^chi vi Otiinfugi't.H i4 Papers toncenii-'^ _ . 
bti' NalKfii i'f [ho Carnatic-, ordered in bO printed 21st of Juno, M*d-► r , 3v 
it.U ifi tho doeiuu^ttl* are in the volume of papers quo tod lniitt®® 1 "' “ 
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Fanils* and all the lining agents of it within 
}wir absolve to power* is a proof of tho contrary ; since 
^ is not credible that a criminal correspondence should 
have existed* and not have left more traces of itself. 

It is just to bewail the unhappy situation, in which the 
frhnds of Englishmen in India are placed. Acted upon by 
circumstances which strongly excite them* their under¬ 
standings are dragged* like those of other men. towards a 
conformity with their desires; and they are not guarded 
gainst tlie grossest illusions of self-deceit by those salutary 
^fineness which operate upon the human mind in a more 
favourable situation. The people of India among whom 
they live* and upon whom the miserable effects of their 
delusion descend, are not in a situation to expose the 
sophistry by which their rulers impose upon themselves. 
They neither dare to do it, nor does their education fft 
them for doing it* nor do they enjoy a press, the instru¬ 
ment with which it can bo done. Their rulers* there fore* 
have no motive to set a guard upon themselves; and to 
examine rigidly the arguments by which they justify to 
themselves ail obedience to their own inclinations. The 
human mind, when thus sot free from restraint, is easily 
with reasons for self-gratification; and the under¬ 
standing waits, an humble servant, upon the affections, 
^ot only are the English rulers in India deprived of the 
salutary dread of the scrutinizing minds* and free pons, of 
an enlightened public* in the regions in which they 
; they well know, that distance and other oh cum- 
stances so completely veil the truth from English eye?, 
that* if the < aao will but bear a varnish, and if they 
take care to stand well with the minister, they have in 
Ihiglnnd oven" thing to hope, and seldom nny thing to 
dread* from the successful gratification of the passion of 
sequirixtg. 

It is most remarkable, that of all the Englishmen in 
India, of whose sentiments upon the occasion we have 
my record, the Qcvemor-Geaer&l mid his council the 
Governor of Fort St George and his council, the ex¬ 
amining conaxniasicficrs, and the Persian translator* the 
very foremost men in India, not one appears to have 
doubted* that the evidence we have examined estnb- 
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11QOK. TVlished. undeniably the facts which they so eagerly desired 

crrAP. x* to infer , 1 

——-— The examination of the witnesses was closed, and the 

1800. report of the commissioners drawn up, and signed at 
Seriiigapatam, on the 18th of May, 1800/“ It was not till 
the 28th of May, 1801, that any further instructions of the 
Governor-General were despat died. In the memorable 
document of that date, addressed to Lord Clive, he states 
one reason of delay, as follows: “The critical situation of 
the negotiation depending with the NizarS appeared to 
me to render it advisable to postpone the adoption of 
measures required for the security of the Carnatic, The 
successful issue of that negotiation appeared likely to 
facilitate the arrangements which became indispensably 
necessary in the Carnatic ; while a premature prosecution 
of these arrangements might have impeded, and perhaps 
frustrated, the successful issue of the negotiation at Hyder¬ 
abad,” Another reason was, that for some time ho in¬ 
dulged the hope of being able to employ the weight of bis 
own presence, iu removing the obstacles which he expected 
to oppose the intended revolution in the Carnatic, When 
that hopewaa relinquished, he desired that Mr* Webhe, 
the chief secretary to the government at Madras, might 
join him in Lon gal, to communicate a more minute 
knowledge of circumstances than lie could otherwise 
acquire. 

1 A (1 ir>>Jitfon to disbelieve fe quite as likely to misjudge the weight ofevidc* cC 
as u disposition to te-tfcvc. Scepticism k s « utiprqpmotss as credulity to ih ® 
appreciation of truth. It may be admitted, that upon the face of the corre¬ 
spondence little appeared to convict the Nawabs of the Carnatic of actual 
treachery against the British Government* yet there cun I* little dLfflcaUy »° 
crediting that they entertained hostile sen thn cuts towards it, or that they 
pre-sed those fcntimeiUa to Tippon's vakeels. It is posM'.-Vshai the vakeels 
eiAEgciated the expressions of ilie Nivsiahs to gratify their muster* but it c*? 1 " 
not be reasonably doubted br any who know the passion uf native prince* 
Intrigue, and the Intends detection IwriaO by all Indian aiohumnedfuii to¬ 
wards ttieir Christian musters, that much that has conveyed to Tippoo by Jits 
iueniis was said and intended by Walsjah and his ton. Tin inferiority m 
TippWs origin vas a much greater bar Ui anycordiol Intercourse be£w«m tJje 
Kawahs and the Sultan; bat that M ould probably have {fiven way before com- 
muotty of roHgloti* Intolerance, if the former eetiid have antieipn* 
prospect, of liLoedt to the niseiVcs from the tatter's success. Although, toWU 
the l urrespoadwico with Tlppoo may not substantiate any conspiracy 
the English power, it is impossible to question the tuferouiio that Is reasonauEy 
fli it n from it, an inference which scarcely required sncli testimony:-*'™^ 
no re Ha. ct could be placed upon the fidelity or attachment of the Nabobs oi 
Afl ' 'I'hair r-tlitical ptHtion and ttieir religions crteil rendered them J [i l ‘ 
coru i.rabl 1 '- and with this conviction it Mould have been folly to tiave 
intr.i i d them Unger with any degree of political power.—IV. 

9 ^patches, U. S1&.—W, 
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says the Governor-General, “which has BOOK YL 
occurred, has enabled me to receive the sentiments of the cn\r. x. 

President of tho Board of Commissioners for the affairs of -— 

luetic and of the Secret Committee of the Court of Di- IWO* 
rectors, on tho subject of the correspondence of the late 
and present Nabob of Arcot with Tippoo Sultaun. Those 
sentiments entirely accord with your Lordship’s, and with 
on the same subject” 

Ho proceeded to declare, that from the evidence which 
have examined, he confidently inferred the existence of 
a criminal correspondence between the Nabob and Tippoo; 
and that the measure which, in consequence, he resolved 
to adopt, was the dethronement of the Nabob, and tho 
transfer of his sovereignty to the Company. 

An attempt, however, was still to be made, to obtain an 
appearance of the Nabob's consent to his own degradation, 

“I consider it,” says the Governor-General, “to bo ex¬ 
tremely desirable, that the Nabob should be induced to 
accede to the proposed arrangement, in the form of a 
treaty. In ovder to obtain his Highness’s acquiescence in 
this mode of adjustment, it will bo proper for your Lord- 
ship, after having fully apprized the Nabob of the nature 
of tho proofs which we possess of his cocrespondomo with 
lippoo Sultaun, to offer the inducement of the largest 
provision to bo made for his Highness's personal expenses, 
n ^d in that ©vent I authorize your Lordship to insert in 
^hc treaty the sum of three lacs of pagodas ” 

Ihe Governor-Gen end had no very sanguine hopes* that 
the Nabob would smooth all difficulties by resigning the 
dignity to winch he eluug. Ho gave directions, therefore, 
on tho contrary supposition, and said, “If the Nabobs 
Otudut ul Om rah, by refusing to acquiesce in the proposed 
arrangements, should compel the British government, con¬ 
trary to its wishes and intentions, to exercise its rights 
^d itri power to their full extent, I authorize a a! direct 
Jour Lordship to assume the civil and military govern- 
bieut of the Carnatic/ 1 

The Governor-General anticipated even another con- 
tingeney. “It is possible/ says he, 11 that in the actual 
state of hia Highness's councils and temper, the Nabob 
r nny bn disposed to appeal to the authority of tho Honour¬ 
able the Court of Directors” Well, and what was his 
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iccellency’s determination in that event ? “Eemg 
ready/* sjud be, <l In possession of tlic sentiments of the 
Secret Co intuit tee, founded on the discovery of the Nabob's 
1801 faithless conduct, I shall consider it to he injudicious ami 
unnecessary to admit the appeal; and by that admission 
to enter upon a formal trial of his Highness’s orimimvl 
conduct/* 1 

Now, finally, the case stood, therefore, as follows. In a 
dispute, in which the Company, or their representatives, 
the rulers in India, on tho one hand, and the Nabob on the 
other, were parties, and in which a great kingdom was at 
issue, the first of the parties not only resolves upon de¬ 
ciding in its own cause, which in the case of disputes 
about kingdoms can seldom be avoided, but, upon a mass 
qf evidence of its own providing, evidence altogether r# 
parte, evidence which it examined by itself and for itseli 
and upon which it put any construction which it pleased, 
did, without admitting the opposite party to a hearing* 
without admitting it to offer a single article of counter- 
evidence, to sift the evidence brought to condemn it, or 
much as to make an observation upon that evidence, pro¬ 
ceed to form a decision in its own favour, and to strip the 
opposite party" of a kingdom. It is perfectly obvious, 
that, upon principles of judicature such as these, a decision 
in favour of the strongest will seldom be wanting. 

Had the actions of the Nabob corresponded with th^ 1 
inference which the linglish rulers so eagerly drew, thetf 
conduct would still have implied a most extraordinary 
assumption. The principle of their conduct was, that, if 
an Indian prince did any injury, or but showed that ho 
meditated injury, to the English, that moment the English 
were entitled to dethrone him, and take his kingdom to 
themselves. If the Nabob had actually contracted an 
alliance offensive and defensive with Tippoo, he was not a 
Subject of tho Brit-sh government; he was a ooverei? u 
prince * and tho utmost mch an action implied was a vio¬ 
lation of the treaty which subsisted between the Eugb- 1 
and him. But all that is necessarily done by tho violating 
on one side of a treaty between sovereign states, b only u 
relievo the party on tho other aide from all the obligations 
which it imposed; to leave tho two parties, hi short, m 

1 For tiio uWtc e- tract*, SCU papers, toI. i. ut supra, p, 45—47, 
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! situationj in which they would have been, if the BOOK TL 
treaty had not existed. It may happen, that, m such a chap, ac 
it would bo improper, in the obeying, so much as to 
make war upon the infringing party. That would entirely 
depend upon other questions, namely, tile refusal of redress 
for injury, or of security against indubitable danger. But, 
oven when war takes place, and two princes stand in the 
relation of active enemies, it is not tho principle of just 
^d polished nations to push the warfare to dethrone- 
manh ■ nor can It over be any thing but tho height of 
injustice to carry hostilities beyond the line of redress for 
indubitable injury, and security against indubitable danger. 

How the assumption of tho JjSnglbh, in the case before us, 
can be reconciled with these established principles* It is 
not difficult to determine. 3 


1 The conelnsiafla arc wrong because the premise fire so. The K-atab Lad 
mver U\n a sovereign prim*. Hie ministers of the British Crown Lad. 
tjdced, most I sr« politically nod mi i takingly treated him tn that capacity; but 
tnt history of his connexion with tbO Company was an h-reftnaMu argument 
<if thtir error. The Nabob of the GtUWitte was originally nothing more than 
aj l u iHter of the Snbahdax of the DekhLn, appoint ad amt rent overt at the 
please^ of hi* superior. That he Lad been rendered JndepCn lent of iho 
ottbabilnr was not even !iis own Act, it work of Lb* rnglishi 

nu owed every thing to their protection; he was their creature, not lLe!r 
c 'iwat. The dispute lay net between tire potent ales of inde pendent origin. 
JSJJj ^ wor * ^ut t , tween the muter and servant— ike sovereign and the 
, ■ lhc timidity mid the Ignorance of the superior bud sufkivd. 
*[» tnicriw to appropriate irliat Aid not appertain to him, and Lad r* cognUcd 
Preteniloni to which he liaduoclaim. That is no reason why the error waa 
y® Knicmated T or tint St should not he remedied when i; mis discovered. 
iiiEj established principles which rt-gnlato even hostilities biSween soyereiffD 
Jr 5 j w ere here inspplkabie,—for the sovereign state was one* there were not 
\v k u states, consequently there could not bchaitHltka btriwro* them. 

dT t rir ^ be Clio law of nation* lu regard to ilia [ftainwirt of link pendent 
will searcel)' ho denied that the sovereign ha$ a rljflir to degrade 
br ttfUailtopa dependant. It is true, hod'i vor, that the UovArnor- 
UCruaral Ju priced tiiciielf of any advantage ..'ihi this view of tbs case, by 
Ilic Nnwnb as a Sovereign prince la aliiiiuT with ilte t'jj^liili. Hu 
oLservt*: 4 The case requires tbut we should net a* nipiliut a stoic* an the 
b&sn of tlwj general law of notions, and that wo should employ tho power of 
Bio Brltiih empire In India to den^ad, and il i: pessary, to enforce an mk quite 
Security for our rights *itd Lntorads again*! the machinations of a 
ally, who Las violated the fundamental prirclplos of a palilta alliance to ti.e 
£Jtim t of placing himseS f in lbs 1 J* i it of a puhtta tnemfS Xtaspa fiebu. 1 i. 523. 
This means, i- 3> to be pcwtmpd, that a Borettilgn who is an enemy, and who 
is wo V. ,t tore<a may bo deprived of Lt^ ■tovendguty : hue cwu if this doe- 

trhlp wvji-V . — ■.•.i | v U il's- v. 

tlio Camaitr hod not been so cHlvefly nuoitutted u to justify such extreme 
Punishment, I’Ll- ineott^^sem ie» atm unsoaaduisas oftaanrqf our attempts to 
VlmLr'itv nut political iimuMtm to lndU uro tmdtmabk. It would havw been 
mrj ri > ii« w . t :i v,| itunoTii Me to have ^coftoci.otiraaliau to the utqwbI that tlu' 
toahiic-jowc- of the witish domlnuni So India was the main-spring of ait our 
Policy, u might Also Lara tjean wifely a»rrwrl. on this occaFinn fit knit, that 
Bio interest*#tbs people deaiaadcd tlw? teparatipn of thedctihlo adrainutre>- 
tiun of the affairs of Urn Caraaik, mjd an etnl Lc-ug put to the telSfiOTemamitt. 
°f ilk Nabobs of Arcet.^4V. 
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As if aware, after all, how liHle all other pleas were 
qualified to support the measure which he was eager to 

pursue, ilio Govcmor-Genoral fur got not Lin standard 
reason for the dethronement of princes j namely, the bad¬ 
ness of their government. He affirmed, that no other 
expedient but the dethronement of the Nabob of Arcot, 
and the total transfer to the English of the government of 
the Carnatic, afforded any chance for that reform which 
the impoverishment of the country, and the misery of the 
people, fo forcibly required. Here, at last, he obtained & 
ground, on which, if the end for which government was 
instituted, and for which it ought to be upheld, is worthy 
of being regarded, he might stand with perfect assurance* 
Though we may suspect the servants of the Company of 
some exaggeration, when they describe the horrible effects 
of the Nabob's administration, there is no doubt that they 
wore deplorable. It is equally certain, that no consider¬ 
able improvement could be introduced, while the powers 
of civil administration remained at the disposal of the 
Nabob* And, though what the Company had attempted 
for improving the condition of their subjects, where they 
possessed the undivided powers, had hitherto displayed but 
little either of skill or success, some efforts had been nobly 
intended, and will doubtless be followed by more judicious 
expedients. Even under the bad system of taxation, and 
the bad system of judicature which the English would 
employ, the people would immediately suffer less than 
under the still more defective systems of the Nabob \ and 
they would reap the benefit of all the improvements which 
& more enlightened people may be expected to introduce. 
On this ground, we should have deemed the Company 
justified, in proportion as the feelings of millions are of 
more value than the feelings of an individual, in seising 
the governraent of the Carnatic long before ; and, on the 
same principle, we should rejoice, that every inch of 
ground within the limits of India were subject to them 
sway. In matters of detail, I have more frequently had 
occasion to blame the Company's government than to 
praise it; and, till the business of government is much 
letter understood, whoever whites history with a view 
solely to the good of mankind, will have the same thank¬ 
less task to perform ; yet I believe it will be found that 
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^ w # during the period of their sovereignty, have 
done more in behalf of their subjects, have shown more of 
good-will towards them, have allow u less of a selfish attach** 
meut to mischievous powers lodged in their own hands, 
f av ® displayed a more generous welcome to schemes of 
improvement, and are now more willing to adopt improve¬ 
ments, not only than any other sovereign existing in tho 
same period, but than all other sovereigns taken together 
Upon tho surface of the globe. 

When the instructions for assuming the government of 
the Carnatic arrived at Madras, 1 the Nabob Omdut til 
Omrah was labouring under an illness which ho was not 
expected to survive* In these circumstances, the Governor 
forbore to agitate his mind with the communication of in¬ 
telligence, which lie was expected to receive with agony* 
On an occasion, when the whole family would naturally 
wish to be assembled, the younger sou of the Nabob arrived 
from Trichinopoly with, his attendants, who are not de¬ 
scribed as being either more numerous or better armed, 
fhan those who usually escorted a person of similar con¬ 
dition H Upon a report to the Governor, that some of these 
attendants had been, or had been proposed to be, admitted 
into the palace of the dying Nabob, the Governor imme¬ 
diately concluded, that this was for some evil purpose 
unknown, and resolved to anticipate the effects, by taking 
possession of the palace immediately with an English 
force. Communication was made to the Nabob, with all 
the delicacy of which the circumstances admitted, preven- 
hon of confusion at his death being the motive assigned ’ 
^ud the troops took a position commanding all the en¬ 
hances into the palace, without resistance or commotion, 
Iho commanding officer was directed u to exert hia vigi¬ 
lance In a particular manner, to prevent the removal of 
Measure from the palace, sufficient grounds of belief exist¬ 
ing that a considerable treasure, a large sum of money, had 
keen accumulated by their Highnesses, the late and 
Present Nabob.*’ 1 The English, even yet, were but ill 
c ^ed of their old delusion, that every Indian prince was 
c&ormouah rich, Gi this supposed treasure wo perceive 
Qo k another trace, 

3 j>apfttehi S 525, 533. 
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On the 15th of July, 1601, the Nabob Omdut rd Omrah 
died. Immediately a commission was given to the two 
gentlemen, Webbe and Close, to state to tho family the 
crimes which were charged upon the two Nabobs deceased, 
and to demand, with information that a due provision 
would be made for their support, that their consent 
should bo given to the destined transfer of the Carnatic 
government. 


Tho business was urgent; and, without permitting the 
lapse of even the day on which the sovereign had expired, 
the gentlemen repaired to the palace. They were met by 
some of the principal persons in the service of the late 
Nabob, They first requested to know if any particular 
awpaagoment had been traced by Omdut ul Omrah. Hav¬ 
ing been informed that a will existed, they desired that 
it might be produced. Being informed that, without the 
violation of all decorum, the son and heir of the deceased 
could not be called upon to attend to ordinary business, 
before tho ceremonies due to hU royal father were per¬ 
formed, they replied that on ordinary occasions it was tho 
principle of the English to respect tho feelings of indi¬ 
viduals, but, whore this respect interfered with tho busi¬ 
ness of a great government, tho less must, in propriety, 
yield to tho greater interest: Tho personages, who received 
their coin mauds, retired to deliberate; mid had not long 
returned with ai declaration of submission, when tho young 
Nabob w m introduced, bearing the will of his father in 
hi, hand. The will directed, that All Hoosuip his oldest 
son, should succeed to all his rights, all his possessions, 
and i; the sovereignty of the Carnatic :and that tho 
Khans, Mohammed Nejecb, Halar Jung, and Tuckla Ab> 
the individuals now present, should be regents, to assist 
tho young Nawab in the affairs of government, till his 
arrival at competent maturity of years. 

The Nabob retired, stud the commissioners deBired| 
that tho rest of the conversation should be private, be- 
twocu the regents and themselves. The pretended dis¬ 
co v* t k a vere described. Tho following passage, la tho 
report of the commit doners, is memorable: ■ Nejeeb 

Khan expressed his surprise at this communication ; P ro “ 
fessod hia en he ignorance of tj ■ subject ; and piuteflted 
that it was impost bio for tho vtbob Qmdut ul Omrah to 
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lie intentions imputed to Ms Highness, ISome of BOOK VI, 
the principal documents having been produced, Ncjeeb chap, x, 
^lian asserted, that they contained none but expressions ■ 
of civility and compliment; that the Marquis Cornwallis 
had repeatedly enjoined the Nabobs, Mohammed Ali, and 
Omdut ul Gmrab, to cultivate a friendly intercourse with 
Tippoo Sultami; that the whole tendency of the corre¬ 
spondence produced was directed to that object, in con¬ 
formity to tku injunctions of Lord Cornwallis; and that 
the Nabob Omdut ui Omrah had recently addressed him¬ 
self to Lord Cornwallis on the subject of theso communi¬ 
cations, The particular warmth of the expressions used 
by Omdut ul Omrah, in his letter addressed to Ghukm 
All Khan on tho 14th Mokumirs, 120 b, having been 
pointed out to Nejeeb Khan—lie observed that it was 
nothing moro than m expression of civility, which might 
have been used on any ordinary occasion. On tho cipher, 
of which a proposal appeared to have been made to the 
Sultan, and which proposal ho entirely disregarded, the 
Khan observed, K that the moonshee of the Nabob was 
present, and could be examined with respect to the au¬ 
thenticity of the hand-writing, that the cipher might have 
boon conveyed into the archives of Tippoo Sul hum by the 
onembs of Omdut ul Omrah f and concluded by a 
important request, that the family should be fur¬ 
nished with tk© evidence^ stated to exist, of tha suppose 1 
criminal intercourse, and have an opportunity of offering 
such explanations as they might be able to give, and of 
presenting such counter-proofs as they might have to fur- 
nUh ; when, said he, “the proofs being compared, tho 
Company might form a complete judgment” 

A more moderate proposition, on such an occasion, way 
certainly never advanced, lie did not so much as appeal 
from the judgment of an opposite party ; be only guested 
that party to look first at both sides of the question. If 
the object bad been to explore the truth of the accusation, 
it would have Leon easy to secure the papers of the late 
Nidtob, in which, if no marks of a criminal correspondence 
Existed, it would not be very probable that it had ever 
takott place* 

“ This dLinnu-^V’ wy tLe ottworisaonot* “being appa¬ 
rently intended to confound the object of our deputa* 
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“Taon*—yes, that object, to bo sure, was a. very different 
thing — "we stated to the two Khans, that the British 
government, being satisfied of the sufficiency of its proofs 
had no intention of constituting itself a judge of the con¬ 
duct of its ally” There is here one of the most astonish¬ 
ing instances, which the annals of the human mind can 
exhibit, of that blindness, which the selfish affections 
have a tendency to produce, when, unhappily, power is 
possessed, and all prospect both of shame and of punish¬ 
ment is removed. The British government had talien 
evidence upon the conduct of its ally, had pronounced a, 
sentence of condemnation, and was proceeding, with im¬ 
petuosity, to carry its decision into execution, yet it would 
not a constitute itself a judge of the conduct of its 
ally 1” As if one was not a judge, so long as one abstained 
from hearing both sides of the question ; as if, to all 
intents and purposes, saving only those of justice, it was 
not easy to be a judge upon very different terms ! 

Tho whole of the conference of this day, it appears, was 
spent, on the |>arfc of the Khans, in "asserting their dis- 
belief of the hostile intercourse with Tippoo ; and in¬ 
sisting on the reasonableness of their entering into the 
defence of Omdut ul Qmrah’s conduct in regard to the 
several points in which he was accused. When the day 
was far advanced, they were permitted, on their earnest 
request, to retire for the purpose of making the necessary 
preparations for the funeral of the deceased Nabob, and a 
second interview was appointed for the evening of the 
following day. 

At this meeting, the evils of a divided government, the 
abuses which prevailed, and all the other arguments, which 
hail been so often urged to prevail upon the Nabobs to re¬ 
sign their authority, were stated to the regents ; t hey were 
assured that no remedy would suffice, except the revolu¬ 
tion proposed; and they were asked, whether they were 
prepared to enter into an amicable negotiation for that 
purpose. They remarked, that, "if the entire govern¬ 
ment of the Carnatic should be transferred to the hand* 
of tho Company, tho station of Nabob of tho Caruso 
“would bu annihilated ff The answer of tho commissioners 
is memorable. It seems to prove, that the English n* 
India have so long, and successfully, made use of fiction. 
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take their own fictions for realities. The com- BOOK VI. 
JUissionors had the confidence to tell the regents, 11 that chap. x. 
the rank mid dignity of the Nabob of the Carnatic ■ 
could not bo Injured,” by actual dethronement. Nay, 
w j^t hs move, they state in their report, that the argument 
. ich they made use of to prove it, for they did not leave 
it without an argument, “ was admitted by tho Khans to 
oc conclusive” The Khans, notwithstanding, declined 
answer, on a proposition of so much importance, till 
they got the benefit of consultation with the di fib vent 
heads of tho family ; and they were allowed till the neat 
day to prepare for a final declaration. 

On this occasion, they began by representing, that tho 
Whole family, and the ministers of the late Nabob, having, 
heon assembled to deliberate, had come to certain conclu¬ 
sions, All these persons were convinced, that tho British 
government would not insist upon tho utmost severity of 
the terms which had been recently announced ; and they 
ventured to propose a different plan, by which, in 
their opinion, the security, which was the professed aim of 
the Company, wouM be completely attained. Their pro¬ 
position was, to give up the reserved sovereignty over the 
tolygars, and tho right of collecting tho revenues in the 
assigned districts, and along with this to make some 
ebtet regulations in regard to the debts. The commis¬ 
sioners repeated that 11 the proposition for vesting exolu- 

S v * ni ^he hands of the Company the entire adminb- 
ra V° n the civil and military government of the Car- 
atic, contained the basis on which alone the proposed 
arrangement could bo founded.” After strong expostula¬ 
tion, on both sides, the Khans declared* *that the)' wore 
prepared to give a deckled answer ; and that the propo¬ 
sitions which they had offered, and of which they deli- 
Ver ed a written statement, contained finally, and unequi¬ 
vocally, the terms on winch they could accede to an ar- 
^ligement of the affairs of the Carnatic by negotiation.” 

The commissioners resolved to accept of an ultimate 
refusal from no lips but those of the Nabob himself. 

^Pcu their request that he should he introduced, tho 
Nliaua manifested considerable surprise ; and expostu¬ 
lated against the proposition, on the ground both of 
decorum, from the recency of his father a death, and the 
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of Ms judgment at eighteen years of ago. 
Tvaa not,” say the commissioners, “without a very 
long md tedious conversation, that we obtained from the 
Khans tho appointment of a time for our receiving, from 
the reputed son of Omdut ul Gmrah, Ms own deter¬ 
mination on the proposition communicated to the two 


Khans” 

On the second day, which was tho lQth of July, the 
projected interview took place. The proposition was re¬ 
stated, to which the acquiescence of tho young prince was 
required ; and the consequences held up to Ms view H , tho 
title of Nabob, with the dignity and emoluments of the 
head of the family, if ho complied ; the loss of all these 
advantages, if he refused* “ He replied, the Khans being 
present, that he considered them to have been appointed 
by his father for tho purpose of assisting him ; and that 
tho object of his own councils was not separate from that 
of the Khans.” Ho was then given to understand that 
Lord dive, the Governor, required an interview with him* 
To this proposition alio, the Khun 6 manifested reluctance, 
hut they were immediately informed that it was altogether 
useless. During a short absence of tho Khans, for the 
purpose? of preparing tho equipage of the prince, “the 
young man ” say the commissioners, “ with much apparent 
anxiety in his manner, whispered in a low tone of voice? 
that ho had been deceived by the two Khans. Ah 
Hu-vain, accordingly, proceeded, without further commu¬ 
nication with the two Khans, to the tent of tho obi cor 


commanding the troops at Chepauk, at wMeh place wo 
hi A the honour of a personal interview with your Lord- 
ship” Tho attendants of the Prince, including even the 
regents, were ordered to withdraw. At this meeting, it 
appeal o that the prince was even forward to declare his 
disapprobation of the refusal given fey the Khans to the 
proposition of his Lordship ; and proposed that a treaty 
should bo prepared* upon tho bi 5.; of vesting the enUru 
civil and military government of the Carnatic in the bauds 
of Urn Company; and stated, that he would be ready to 
execute the instrument, with, or without the coo sent of 
the Khans, at another separata conference, which was 
appo-n ed, for the nest day, within the lines of the British 
troops” 
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interview, however, Ali Hussain withdrew his BOOK YL 
^cquieaceuco of the former day, which ho described as ckaix x, 
the sudden and inconsiderate suggestion of the moment, 
tie was again conveyed to a tent, to meet with Lord Clive, 

^part from his attendants and advisers. Being informed 
M 3 seutimouts of yesterday were understood to be 
s ill his real sentiments ; that his altered declaration 
^ighfc be the offspring of fear - that he was at present, 
uowoverj within the Bi itish lines; and, if it was necessary 
should receive the effectual protection of the British 
power; lie said that he acted under no constraint, and 
that the determination he had now expressed was that of 
H* own deliberate* clear, and unalterable judgment. -* It 
v^iis then explained to him,” Bay the Commissioners, 
u that no pains had been omitted, which could warn him 
°f the consequences he was about to incur ; that the 
duth s of humanity towards him, and the duties of alien- 
*ion to the national character of the British government, 
had been satisfied ; that he had himself determined the 
situation in which he would hereafter be placed ; and that 
your Lordship, with concern for himself individually, now 
apprized him that his future situation would be that of 
* Private person, hostile to the British interests, and de¬ 
pendent on the bounty of tho Company. — This declaration 
h Hussain received with a degree of composure and 
confidence, which denoted that he acted from no impres* 
of fear ; and a smile of complacency which appeared 
0rt hie countenauce, throughout this discussion, denoted 
^ internal satisfaction at the lino of conduct he was pur- 
^nlug. Being asked if ho wished to make any further 
^baervatioii, ho said that ho did not. ; and being abo asked 
^ncllit; j h© had objection to the introduction of the 
into the tent* he said bo had none; which being 
^eordingly uone, ho was directed by your Lordship to 
l^ave the tent. 1 ** 

British rulers had all along reserved to themselves 
^ expedient against Ali Hussain, to wit, chicanery about 
birth, and had regularly denominated him the reputed 
son of Qrndut ul Omrah ; though all that is stated is, 
that his mother, which, according to the Mussulman law, 
k * matter of indifference, wad not tho principal among 
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,e women in the zenana ; l 2 and though, at last, 
precluded themselves from this pretence, by choosing him 
as the man with whom, in preference to all the rest of hi 3 
family, they wished to negotiate, and at whose hands to 
accept the grant of the sovereignty. 

.Negotiation being in this manner closed on the part of 
Ali Hussain, the son of Omdut ul Omrah, the English 
rulers directed their attention to A seem ud Dowlah, a son 
of Ameer ul Omrah, who, since the death of his father, 
had been kept in a state of great seclusion and indigence. 
To make known the intention of dealing with him 
successor to the Nabob might shorten his days. But the 
English soon found an occasion of delivering them selves 
from this difficulty. The family resolved to place the 
son of Omdut ul Omrali on the musnud, to which they 
held him equally entitled by his birth, and by the will of 
his deceased father. The English held it necessary to 
prevent that ceremony ; for which purpose the troops 
already commanding the entrance took possession of the 
palace, and placed a guard of honour about A seem ud 
Dowlah. He was not long kept ignorant of what was to 
be done with him. The forfeiture of the government by 
Omdut ul Omrah, and “ that satisfaction and security/’ 
as they expressed it, which the English rulers if deemed 
to be necessary to the preservation of their interest in 
the Carnatic,” were explained to him ; and lie was asked 

whether, if acknowledged as the head and representative 

of the family, these were terms to which ho would sub¬ 
mit. He made as little difficulty in expressing his com¬ 
pliance as the circumstances in which ho was placed gave 
reason to expect, 3 A reflection, however, suggests itself, 
which, at the time, the English rulers were probably too 
full of their object to make. If Azeem ud Dowlah had 
to the inheritance of the family any title whatsoever 
beside tho arbitrary Will of the English *rulers, his title 
stood exempt from that plea of forfeiture on which the 


1 herd Morning tor. writes, Ll Ttcertain that the mother of the yrntnet nsaj 

wos ui .1 w origin, and that shewn?. ticv^r married to tho Nabob," This woni* 
niTsvi his preicmioiis* according to ho mrniilnim law, Despatches, 11 
849,—W. . 

2 iTift toport from which the ibovti pnrtfi-iilnrs and quotation s are / 

in the vDkiiim -rtf fn. a—ordered bj the H-Juse of Common a to 

prim-: , ant an* 23rd of June, isbi. 
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Suilbof dethronement was set up. It was not so BOOK U 
^uch as pretended that his father. Ameer ul Omrali, had c,!Ar - x - 
^ n y share in the pretended criminal correspondence of tho 
lato and preceding Nabob ; and to punish a man for the 
sins of In:, grandfather, however it may be reconcileablo 
Vv H]i somo -systems of law, will not be denied, it is pre- 
a nmed to be utterly ii reconcilable with the essential 
principles of justice. Besides, though in a certain sense 
the word, a prince may forfeit his crown to his subjects, 

^ was not in the relation of subject and pi I . c, that the 
British Company and the Nabob of Arcot stood; and m 
vrtiafc sense it can be e:\id that one prince forfeits his 
crown to another, it would not he easy to explain. 

A treaty was immediately drawn up and signed, accord¬ 
ing to which all the powers of government were delivered 
°vcr in perpetuity to tho English, and totally and for over 
jounced by the Nabob. Yet such is the memorable 
frarmony between tbo language which the English rulers 
desired to employ, and the actions they performed, that 
bhe Brst article of the treaty stands in the following 
words; “TheNabobAzeemud DowlahBohauder is hereby 
formally established in the state and rank, with the dig- 
dependent thereon, of his ancestors, heretofore 
Nabobs of tho Carnatic ; and the possession thereof is 
hereby guaranteed by lho Honourable East India Oom- 
pany to his sidd Highness, Axoom ud Dr>wlah Behaudcr, 

^ho haa accordingly succeeded to tho Subahdavry of the 
territories of Arcot* 

As a provision for the new Nabob, including tho main* 
fouanco of the female establishment, or Mh&b of his 
father, ono-fifth part of the net revenues of the Carnatic 
'vero pledged. The Company engaged to make a suitable 
^iutenance for the rest of the family, and took upon 
its *df tho whole of the debts of the precede t Nabob * J 
Against this devolution, there was transmitted to tho 
bom© authorities a remonstrance in the name of the 
regents. A letter, as from tho rejected Nabob, setting 
forth, i u vehement and pathetic language, the proceedings 
Jfofoh had taken place, and the cruel effects, as regarded 
hIiiiEolf } with which they were attended, was transmitted 
h} two gentlemen in England, of the names of Hall mud 
i See the Treaty and Parro* wt surra, h T4, 
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oli n stone, who acted there as agents of the decease 
Nabob. The rest of the family continued to rent theh' 
indignation, in acts of disrepect to the new Nabob, and in 
JS0J - such other demonstrations as they dared to risk- 

displays of their dissatisfaction were sufficiently active 
and manifest to give not only displeasure,but some deg^° 
of disturbance to the government. In due time the 
probation of the Honourable the Court of Directors* & 
favour as often as acquisitions were made, not often denied, 
arrived in proper form, ,: We have been induced, 11f sM tl 
tho Secret Committee, i£ to postpone expressing our opinion 
on theflate important transactions in the Carnatic, froin 
a desire to be previously furnished with every information 
which could bear in any material degree upon the ques¬ 
tion ; and we have accordingly waited with impatience 
for a review of tho circumstances which led to the l- 1 t <s 
arrangement in the Carnatic, which the Govomor-Genend, 
in hi* letter of the 23th of September, 1801, to the Secret 
Committee, acquainted us ho was then preparing, fl^d 
which he proposed to forward by the Mo Islington packet,’* 
The Morning ton paoket arrived, aud the promised review 
was not received, It was never sent. The Director^ 
accordingly were compelled to approve without it IV* 
do not, 11 they say, "feel ourselves called upon to enter 
into a detail of the circumstances connected with ibis 
case ; or to State at length the reasoning upon those oir- 
cum fiances which has led to the conclusion we have como 
to, after the fullest and most deliberate consideration. 
It is enough to state to you, that wo are fully prepared 
upon the facts, as at present before us, to approve and 
confirm the treaty in question; and we are of opinion, 
that, acting under the instructions of the Govern.or- 
General, you stand fully justified, upon the evidence, 
written as well as oral, on which you proceed, in deeming 
the rights of tho family of Mohammed All, as existing 
under former treaties, to have been wholly forfeited by 
the systematic perfidy and treachery of the late Nabob? 
of the Carnatic, Wallajah and Omdut ul Ornrab, in breach 
of their solemn treaties with the Company, The dahius 
of the family having been thus forfeited, and right having 
accrued to the Company of making provision, at their 
discretion, for the future safety of the Carnatic, we are 
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opinion that the nature of tho security which B00k >L 
been provided by the treaty, for the defence and CUAr - 
? n Nervation of our interests in that quarter, is of a satis- ' 
actory description^ 1 

Uiie expression alone, in this quotation, appears, on the 
h^caeat occasion, to require any comment. The Directors 
?! "hat the Nabob Mohammed Ali forfeited the rights 
p 11 cli 1 |q enjoyed {i under treaties with the Company .' 1 
ut s urcly his right to the throne of the Carnatic was 
9 Seated by any treaty with tho Company. It had for 
^ ° t] g series of yea is been acknowledged^ and proclaimed 
English, as resting on a very different foundation. 

^ the commencement of their political and military 
Rations in the Carnatic, the right of Mohammed Ali 
? ^heritance, to the musnud of his ancestors, was the 
^ud pl ea which they made use of against the French ; 
a zeal for the rights of the lawful prince, was one of 
.colours with which they wore most anxious to adorn 
r?®** conduct. If, by the violation of a treaty, art here- 
jUaty sovereign incurs the forfeiture of his sovereignty, 
wonhi the case stand, not to speak of other sovereigns, 
the Bast India Company 7 At a previous epoch, the 
^ Sectors themselves had vehemently declared, that tho 
t ! 1 ' ut y Was violated ; namely, by tho assignments which 
B e ^ T aboh had granted on the districts set apart for 
^Uring the subsidy. All the rights, therefore, which a 
^ Potion of the treaty could forfeit, wore of course for- 
uted on that occasion. Yet the Directors by no means 
ton tied that they bad a right to dethrone the Nabob 
^ that occasion,* 

. Iu tho letter of Ali Kmsain to the agents of the family 
. ^gknd, “Being informed,” he ■ -j-s rt on the -dth T tha 
notification had been made through the different 
tree ty of Madras, that the Ameer's sou would be placed 
tb emusuud on tho 31 st instant, under the influence 
* government I immediately addressed the Governor 
* lth the advice of the regents, on the suggested measure, 

JJg 1 Jlfoposcd to accept the terms which had been at first 
; a measure which my mind revolted at, but which 

ftflm m Secret Commits $ f *** * f 
‘-•'tili.'T, tUo Governor in ConaJl a. • .-i >-t. u: 

' aupm. 
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^Womed to bodemandsd by the trying cxigencie 
' moment: and I frit confidence within myself* that, if xny 
offer had been accepted, the liberality of the British; 
nation would have never held me bound by condition^ 
which bad been so compulsorily imposed on ma; or wotfht 
have ameliorated a situation, that had been produced by 
means* which neither honour nor justice could bear to 
contemplate. My address was wholly and totally dis¬ 
regarded J 11 

Of this offer no mention whatsoever appears in tJi# 
correspondence of the Company's servants with thei r 
employers. 

On the 6th of April, 1802, the deposed N&wab died- 
He was re riding in the apartment of the Sultana Nia® a 
Begum, his paternal aunt, when the malady, pupposad a 
dysentery, began j and, in display of the resentments 
the? family, his situation was concealed from the Engirt 
government, and riie medical assistance of the English 
refused, till the caso wj- desperate. Nearly at the sam 
time, died Ameer Sing, the deposed Rajah of TaujOre.* 

Pondicherry having been restored to the French, agree¬ 
ably to the treaty of Amiens, Bonaparte alarmed" the 
English by soudkg out a great list of military office vs l 
seven generals, and a proportional number in the inferi^ 


ranks, with 1400 regular troops, and 100,000*. in specie 
The speedy renewal of the war gave them relief fro** 
their fears. Possession of Pondicherry was resumed by 
the English in 1803; but the French Admiral, Id not* 
had intelligence sufficiently prompt, to enable him t0 
escape with the fleet. 3 


Several occurrences of interest took place in tins and th® 
immediately subsequent period of the administration 
of the Marquess Wellesley, which as they arc » at 
adverted v in the pages of the original, it will b 0 
convenient to notice in this place. 

PuitiNG th year 1600, the IsE of France had been 
resort of a number of armed vessels, which with riugub lV 

1 ftpe-rs, Tttsrtiisr^rtj^a to ill ^tinted 2ist mid 23rl of Jane, i«Q2* 

’ l p A[ r% vi i. i Ett, 9C h 14&, 146. 

* i.‘j JtareU to piintM in tssOS, tfo, 25, p. 192, 
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jpmd boldness earned on a predatory warfare against BOOK VL 
commerce in the Indian Ocean. The protection ' 

nrded by the presence of his Majesty’s ships of war was 
^-^amtively little avail against the sudden and rapid 
i t , 10QS °f the French privateer*; and grievous injury 
i V ul ^£tod upon the country trade, and even upon that 
England and India. 1 It was computed that bc- 
|r’ ,l commencement of the war and the end of 1800, 
p ® force of the French islands had carried into 

Louis, British property to the amount of above two 
. . hens sterling. That such a source of annoyance and 
Ji jury 5 such a rallying point for any armament which 
3 uig^t be ecpiippod #6m France against the British pos¬ 
sessions in India, should bo suffered to exist, was as dis¬ 
creditable to the national reputation, as it was destructive 
the mercantile interests of British subjects, and ineom- 
batiblc with the safety of the Indian territories of Great 
Britain* It was not to be expected, therefore, that?* a 
mvomor-Genciai of the energetic character of Lord Mora 
^higton would fail to attempt the extinction of the 
by the subjugation of the islands of Mauritius and 
Bourbon* 


Accordhiglyj in the latter months of 1800, as soon as 
affairs of Mysore wore settled,three of his Majesty's 
^tUQuts, with 1000 Bengal volunteers, and detail * of 
at TV! European artillery, were ordered to assemble 
J mcdinalee, on the Island of Ceylon, under the com- 
c -, aiK of " ' lolonel Wellealey, to be employed to war 1 the 
pO*ic °f December in an expedition against the Ism of 
of mC ? ^ accounts from Europe and from Ifeypt wore 
■ & nature to leave the Governor-General at liberty to 
make the attempt." At the uame time, the plan of the 
°*pemtion was communicated to Admiral Ilainier, who 
commanded the Bilti&h squadron in the Indian Ocxnu, 
t[ ud he was earnestly requested to proceed to Trineamalccs 
t<J meet tho force and transports assembled there, and 
^-operate in the attack upon the Isle of France, the 


The Kem indJiunan was r. ituvcd hr a French s-rlv After off the Sittid 
*i-ra0a* <m *he 7tl» of October, iun-r ;ta tkctfcm «f ;tn limit and thrte-qcnrfm, 
jgfc Was carried bv boarding, and the gen and erew veto fre.-Ued after 
Ule o n|jt uce uritli bruin I barbarlty, J \ ■■},. 

, * JLeuer to the Huh,-C ol. Wellesley, 0th Ker, MOO. Dostiatches, li, 413 , 
«A’sv Wdltogiau J Jespatches, L 21.11, 
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successful result of which admitted of lie* 
f iiAi!' r x. doubt, from the feeble means of resistance which the 
- colony possessed* 1 

The attempt upon the Me of France was retarded, 
however, by the extraordinary scruples of the British 
Admiral, who withheld his concurrence in the proposed 
expedition, chiefly because, in his opinion, 330 such enter¬ 
prise could with propriety be undertaken, unless by th® 
express command of the king, signified in the usual 
official form to the British government of India, and to 
the coinnmnders of his Majesty 1 , sea and land forces. & 
is difficult A o believe how such a plea could have satisfied 
the understanding of a British officer, or that a mere 
defect of form should have imposed upon the Admiral the 
duty of frustrating or impairing the use of such means 
the government of India might possess, for the seasonable 
annoyance of the enemy, instead of zealously seizing th® 
opportunity to direct against them such additional and 
powvrful rc.su uces. The prineij>1 os urged by Lord Wei les- 
ley an re]>ly to the Admiral's objections,- received tho 
bid emifOnmtiru from tho horn authorities ; nod Lord 
<M&t that it. » otiha ulmmL itMiwlMie# 

iki' it sliouid uadeMood ti&t in the 

if ihe fffMplrw during the cx^Uucc of war, 

llio tt'iuit ol the ii^iijiLi* xiilthority should not precludes itti 

attack upon the enemy in any di.it miy appear cid 
ciliated to promote the public interests* 3 Full credit te 
given to Admiral liamier n 1 * havliig acted under a mtw* 
ol public duty, but it is impossibly to avoid suspecting 
that ha was influenced, however unconsciously, by a jealous 
tenaciousness of authority which disdained receiving or¬ 
ders from an East India Company's Governor, a feeling 
which has on various occasions been manifested by thos J 
intrusted in India with high naval commands, to the 
ac r sous detriment of the public cause. O 11 the present 
c cession, its effects were most mischievous, for the pri¬ 
vateers of the Isle of Jiuuce continued, during several 
subsequent years after the renewal of tho war, to h&rc^ 

1 J ' Uer tw Atimteal Ratutor, Ssand Od 18&G, noapatriiM, Sj. 3Q3. nlaO 
I.vL5.>r i«> Sir 0* Sir K^t-r r Ltrte, Jl^J. 

; neApiitcJsfei, Appr.KLix, 763, 75£. 

I^ller from Loni IIab;:u to t?ic Marquess WicUtralr • , IStb Sant, ISO*' 

.UtfipjUcTjtfjl, 700. 
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EXPEDITION TO EGYPT, 

with impunity tho commercial navigation of BOOK 

- ern seas. When the reluctance of Admiral chat, 

was found insuperable, the Governor-General re- —- 

Ve d to resume a design which had been suspended for l^° l 
Reason, and send the troops collected at Ceylon against 
a avia.* Before this project could be realised, mstruc- 
ous were received from England to undertake an expo- 
1 jon in different direction, and to send a force from 
, n< itl %ypt> to assist in the expulsion of the French 
^oia that country.- The instructions had been in some 
^grea anticipated, and the destination of the troops 
gambled at TrincomaJoo was dependent upon the nature 
°f tho advices which should be receive d from England, 1 
fl which it was thought probable would direct the 
^uipment of an armament for the Bed Boa. The force 
^aombled in Ceylon was therefore despatched to Bombay, 
to be joined there by 1GOO native infantry, which had 
-' w * held in readiness for foreign service. 1 Tho force was 
placed under the command of Major-General Baird, who 
& ft Bengal on the 14th February ; and after touching at 
_ > Iou proceeded to Bombay, whcic he arrived on tho Hist 

^ 1 10 foi f 0 t& cot tee (ci i \ '■ w the .tlgypf ion fexped iii On Wj>V& 

11 ‘' 1 ", 11 ' ■ L ' 1 ' fU: ft fU > 'lr|, —■■■III' I j.l S'lC.UnL- tlu'lll. 

^ n hj ^uccotisivo detachments sailed to itacha u . tlie hrst 

of vondezvoiiB. They had k «u ppauadod in Be- 
^j-nibor by Bear-Ad mind lllaukett, with a squadron of the 
a orMiaoi^j, and a r,;un.ll body of tronpn, mb uded 
. 1‘ 1 ‘' ’ • A '* 4H advance-guard to i ho Cxpeti i t ion, ani1 pi\ ■ t m 
, 0 way for its reception. Letters wore also addressed 
^ the Governor-General to all the principal Arab chiefs 
° u the coast of the lied Sea, to con ihato their good offices 
we eurc their assistance/ 

After touching at Mocha, General Baird proceeded to 
. where he arrived on V 18 th of May, and was 
Joined by Sir Home Popham, who had bean sent out from 

5 DEmpatcliw. IB^ , , 

«^tlvr a-oiu tliu Itlifla Um. II. Dtni-LiiJ io the Marque •»* Wcllcaley, titfi 
Wl 1 ' '*03. Despatches, li. 43<3. Tb* laenMiru Imd bo«» mtggcjtcti by Lun| 

1 ,^ t * lv y Ion* before. Letter to the Hon. H. Birndis. jGth Aiiiy, 1705 . 
^mtchcMTfiST. „ 

, fc »m Marmu-sa Wellesley to M«dcr-GcJioi al Baird, 10th Fch. 190} 
n mq. * Ibid, if 47 L. 
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'1, England to take the command of the naval 
i /expedition* There also ho received intelligence 
■ action which had taken place between the French army 
and til-,: British forces on the 2lst March, the defeat of 
the former; and death of Sir Ralph Abercrombie* Pro¬ 
ceeding to Koseir, General Eaird arrived there on the 81 h 
June, and having concentrated his troops, commenced his 
march towards the Kile, The passage of the desert, 
although impeded by a variety of vexatious embarrass¬ 
ments slid delays, was effected without any serious loss? 
and the troops performed the rest of their route down 
the Kile in boats. 


By the 27th of August, the whole of General Baird’s 
force, amounting to 7000 men, was assembled in the Isle 
of Ilk on da. Thence they marched to Rosetta, with the 
hope of contributing to the capture of Alexandria, but 
were there met by intelligence that the French were in 
treaty for surrender; and with this event terminated hos¬ 
tilities in Egypt, 

After the cessation of active operations, the two armies 
from Iwl, and England w ere united under the command 
of Lord Cavan, and the Sepoys were to be marched to 
Alexandria to form part of the garrison. The blending 
of two bodies, differing in many respects as to their pay 
organization, was ilLooioulated to give satislaction to 
either, and the detention, of the native troop? to perforin 
the duties of garrisons would have been a breach of the 
implied obligation under which they bad consented to 
eng t-e in foreign service. These objectionable projects 
were, however, obviated by the intelligence that prelimi¬ 
naries of peace had been signed ; and by the end of Apr d 
oi ilnrs were received for the return of the native troops 
and a portion of the European to India. They were cm- 
barked at Suez, in the beginning of June, 1802* 
arrived at the Presidencies to which they severally j lC ' 
longed in the course of the two following months* 1 Tm 7 
demonstration of the power of the British empire, whic 
ihm brought together numerous and effective ariuamen ^ 
Jroi.i the W est and from the East, to fight the baidt^ 
England, upon the Banks of the Kile, was calculated ,L 


«*1 22t u, ;!iV7 4lc ! ,rs y j ’ Ua * tlie Duke 

hL - ut Si ’ mm for Uii-4 ^..u t/tilor detail*. 






;$LEY OPPOSED BY THE DIRECTORS. 

renown, au <1 confirm licr moral, as well as 
or political strength. Tho demonstration was 
Uot needed; there was already, as the event proved, a 
efficient force to overpower the roliqucs of the French 
and it would have been economy both of blood and 
Measure, to have adhered to the Governor-General's 
design, and been contented with the less splendid 
ut more serviceable conquest of the Isle of France. 

I-l'i-Fore the return of the troops from the Egyptian ex¬ 
pedition Lord Wellesley had tendered to the Court of 
^rcctovri liis resignation of tho government of India. On 
' , 1st of January, 1802, ho conveyed to the Court his 
^ ishto be relieved before the end of the current year, 
Lt his despatch to the Court, he assigned no other causes 
that step than the successful accomplishment of the 
essential branches of hie general plan for the se- 
c unty of India ; tho prosperity of the existing slate of 
J«aira, and his expectation of completing in the course of 
he y Gar ag great a proportion of improvement in the 
^hurs of India, as ho could hope to accomplish within 
* ll 3 period of time, to which- his government could be 
e ^onabiy pi'otmctedd In a letter addressed to Mr. 

tho Secretary of State/ his Lordship is more 
j 'dHicid.; his continuance in India, ho states, is precluded 
powerful causes, and his administration is brought to 
h/> 0llla ^ e oon sIusion by the authority most interested 
he w exteua i° n ! that is, by the Court of Directors, whom 
j n ^barge* with having manifested a want of confidence 
^x& ry** baterferid ia details of local admmis* 

i -4 l011 * Anally loft to local authority, and with having 
. 1( sed their sanction or expressed their disapprobation 
arrangements which he had adopted, upon a eon vie- 


<SL 

BOOK YU 
chap. x. 


1801. 


°f their expedience or necessity. Ho then specifies 


of 
bion 

particular cases, included under these three genera! 

. Without following tho Goycrnor-Genev.il through all the 
^hcu mS | tanc€ja ydfivh he details, it will he easy to Select 
^eh as will prove that his accusations wore not unfounded 
^ that the Ooui't of Directors had adopted towards him, 

i {"Uer to tho Court of Directors, lat Jon. BG2. B*»potah^, U. tilfi. 

to tM non. IU Aadlugt^ri, expert:, JOth Jon, ISO2. Do^- 
h imrr diction, p-.lv. 
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Jgfimong and feelings, with the influence of wn®!| b¥ 
continuance in his situation was wholly incompatit 
They had learned to look upon him with distrust and 
fear, on various grounds, some of which were not wholly 
untenable, hut of which others were inconsistent with 
the extension of tbo British power in India, and the more 
decidedly political nature of the position in which the 
Company had been placed hy the results of the war with 
Tippoo Sultan, Unquestionably the accession of territory 
acquired by that war; the more complex: relations h 1 
wliich it had involved the British government with the 
neighbouring states; and the continuance of hostilirie* 
in Europe, fully justified Lord Wellesley in making al1 
addition to the strength of the Company’s army. G lC 
Court of Directors, influenced hy considerations of eco 11 ' 
omy, which, to say the least of it, were ill-timed, disH r 
proved of the augmentation, and peremptorily ordered 
reduction to he made. To havo obeyed these order 3 ? 
would not only have incapacitated the government 
co-operating in the Egyptian campaign, hut would ha 1 ~ 
exjis u:d the newly-acquired provinces to he the prey ■ 
rebellion or invasion. Lord Wellesley was therefore coibT 
pclbd to suspend obedience to the orders nf the Com ^ 
and they never were obeyed. The Mahratta war, vW h 
presently followed, was an unanswerable argument aga* 31 *' 
any diminution of the military strength of British 
vemmenl 


Some of the proceedings of the Court regarded 
abolition oi various salaries and allowances which 
Govcrapt-General had sanctioned or granted: this 
him deep offence, and he resents it in strong tonus, 
cannot be denied,” he observes, "that the Court, by r \ 
dueing the established allowances of Colonel Wellesley? ^ 
offered me the most direct, marked, and disgusting l ,e5 f 
sonal indignity which could be devised. The effect ® 
this order must be to inculcate an opinion that I ' ^ 
suffered my brother to derive emoluments beyond • 
limits of justice and propriety, and that I have exhib* 
au ^^npie of profusion and extravanee in an 
anted to my nearest connexion. I have already a 
mt the ground of the order is as unjust and unwarrflB 
11 of fact, as its operation is calculated 
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^LLdSLEY TENDERS HIS RESIGNATION. 

humiliating to my reputation and honour, 11 BOOK YJ; 
. w °uld appear that the Court had not sufficiently con- cliau. x. 
^ideicd the nature of Colonel Wellesley's political as well 1 
^ military functions in Mysore* or the unavoidable ex- 1®^ 
Ponses of his situation ; and it is undeniable, as Lord 
Wellesley urges, that if the Court conceived Colonel 
cllesley and the Govern or ^General capable of the cou- 
cuict which their orders insinuated, they should not have 
stopped short with such imputation, but should hare 
removed Colonel Wellesley from his command, and Lord 
™fcUesley from his government 
Besides objections to the amount of re numeration for 
Public services, the Court of Director* assumed a right to 
u °cainate individuals to offices of trust, and to displace 
^hose appointed by their Governors in India. Thus a 
Peremptory order directed Lord Wellesley to appoint a 
Particular person to be Acting President of the Hoard of 
trade, to the sup era ess ion of another individual, who had’ 
been placed in that office l>y the government; and at 
Ltdraa the Court, in opposition to the opinions and wishes 
0 Lord Clive, removed the chief secretary to the govern- 
feeut and appointed another, displaced a member of the 
°ard of Revenue, and directly nominated two members 
0 that Board, and granted one of the most important 
jJOffimercial residences on the Coast in rovers ion upon the 
1 st vacancy. These measures undoubtedly constituted 
. n usurpation of patronage contrary to the letter and 
of the Act of Parliament of 1793, which, in vesting 


privilege of nomination to all offices under Member* 


Council in the local authorities, subject to the control 
r the Court of Directors and tho Hoard of Commissioners 
,® r affairs of India, did not intend to give to either of 
. ha latter more than the power of cheeking any abuse of 
Gcal patronage, and protecting the just rights of their 
^rvants in India: whore these were flagrantly and *ys- 
tem a tieally invaded, it was, no doubt, tho duty of the autho- 
* dies ia England to interfere, but it is obvious that if the 
^dei ft+ronco is perpetually called for, the legitimate remedy 
^ hot an u sumption of the patronage, but the removal of 
he offender. 

addition to the counteraction and mortification thus 
c °ffiplamed of, the Governor-General, at the time he wrote. 
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JGKj.y^ anticipated exposure to stilt further offence } 

menaced," he observes, “with angry orders of various 
' descriptions, for tire subversion of many of the most im¬ 
portant acts and institutions of my administration, and f° r 
the entire change of its general tenor and spirit. 1 * Al¬ 
though not mentioned, ho especially alludes to two rots of 
measures in which ho took an active interest, and in which 
ho was moat pointedly at variance with the Court of 
Directors ““the establishment of the College of Fort Wd- 
liam, and the extended facilities afforded to private trade 
in Bengal. 

It has been already noticed, that in compliance with the 
requisition of the trading interests of England, a provision 
was introduced into the charter of 1703, by which 3000 
tons at least were to bo annually allotted to private 
merchants. Two objects wore proposed by this conditi° n j 
which was considered to be consistent with the general 
principle of the Company's monopoly. These were, First* 
the augmented export of British manufactures ; Secondly^ 
the remittance direct to England of that portion of Brith^ 
capital which tho Company’s investment could not tnko 
up, and which was thorefore sent in articles of ItuluUi 
export by foreign shipping, whenever British tonnage wa* 
deficient. The provision had failed in both respect. r f lie 
high rate of freight charged on the Company’s stdpr^ 
sikI the delays and interruptions to which their vessels 
v,ere subjected, were justly complained of ns deterri 11 ^ 
merchant.;, and manufacturers from engaging oxtensivvb 
in the trade. Id fact, however, there was no great 
in Lidia at that time for British goods; and the am 3 ' ut 
of export tonnage, even if the expense bad boon rcchn 
would probably have been more than equal to the derr^ 11 * 
The c&so was diff vent with Indian goods. There *-q 
largo capital in Lidia, in the fortunes of individual^ 
wanted employment, and there was a very extensive 
mattd in Europe for a variety of articles beside ^ 
which the Company reserved as objects of their cxehi^ 1 
tiado^ 1 . consequently, the tonnage offered to private ^ 

nf? u ', u ' vri ' [ L - cxcJilstve of prlTiEegrt giPOd'% si kip],.<4(1 fj jha 5 

fcui : .d^ mi1 lJ ' l '"'' h1 ’ s ° r Act h>j: Vityliamcut rind 
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fic Company, way wholly insufficient far their BOOK VI. 
. besides being ruinously costly and uncertain. Bo chap. x. 

strongly was this felt, that the Court of Directors, in May, -—— 

f vOS, authorized the government of Bengal to take up 
shipsj on the acc; iint of the Company, for the purpose of 
plotting, ou the same account, the tonnage to the mer¬ 
chants of Calcutta. Their plan, however, was objection- 
the same grounds os before, expense and delay; 
the principle hav ing been admitted, the practice was 
^Odifiud by Lord Wellesley so far that the merchants and 
s hip-ownors were permitted to make their own arrange- 
for the extent and rate of the freight, and the 
Jh^p'deh of the vessels, subject to such conditions as wore 
thought necessary to protect the Company's privileged 
discretion thus exercised created exceeding alarm and 
at home. As tho ships taken up were India-built, 
the ship-builders of the Port of London anticipated the 
destruction of their business,, and tho Court of Director# 
proclaimed that tho Company's monopoly was subverted, 
he views of the Governor-General were advocated by a 
mei 'cnntjle interest in England, and were upheld, by 
le Resident of the Board of Control, so that the disap- 
pvol p !Ca 0 f Court was not allowed to he directly and 
"“mediately expressed* 2 The Governor-General repeated 
?' J Ra *ue arrangement in 1800, and In his report of the 
^icuniatiince to the Court, declared it to he his decided 
conscientious conviction that tho permanent c. t - 
I k jh r3 'Cixt of a systematic intercoms between the ports of 
,-nd that of London, regulated by ptmeipke .dmihvr 
0 those adopted by Ms government, had become indis¬ 
putable to tho united aud imeparable interests of the 
'UEuj any* and of the nation in India, The liberal and un- 
ibi e arguments by which this opinion was viudi- 
wore not calculated to render the measure accept- 
1 1 > the narrow and selfish jealousy of the ship-owners 
of the Court of Directors That the Governor*General’s 

ii 1 . Vlveriigemcjit of tbs Boahi of Tr.idv, Cakntt* tlh uuL Deipetches 

\VppentL 73G. 

K, Lflttui- from ttio Eight. lion. H . Uumlas to the dotiimlUec of Ship Bdltkr,;, 
laia >797* and iu tho Chaimi in of ii*a Item E. India Company, iiuiAj-i d, 
ud'VcUefiieji n^Littctatrs, t* H7, UL Letter imn iw some to Lorii y v . T - 
J^R'On, \iUi Hare h y 17ft9ibid. li. 10L Letter to ttoi Coust, m ;5vpt. ltwo, 

^atebes, ii. m* 
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unpopularity with both afc this early period of his a< 
nistratioit must be mainly referred to the encouragement 
which ho thus afforded to the private trade of India can¬ 
not bo doubted/ and was his own impression. “ I app 1 '^ 
bond,” he observes, a that my eonduet ou the question of 
the private trade has been the main source of the viru¬ 
lence which has been betrayed by the Court on various 
other topics." 1 

The support given by Lord Wellesley to the trade from 
India to England in British-built ships, was the result of 
the calm and deliberate consideration of a measure con¬ 
cerning which lie himself declares he felt no particular 
solicitude. The same indifference did not attach to 
institution of which he was the creator and fosterer—the 
College of Fort William—and in respect to which he v?as 
fated to encounter the no less strenuous opposition of th e 
Court of Directors. - 

The alteration which had taken place in the situation o 
tho Company in India, and their assumption of a polif 1 ^ 1 
to the comparative extinction of a mercantile character 
had permanently changed the objects which their civil 
servants were appointed to accomplish, and the dei^ m1 ' 
nations of writer, factor, and merchant, by which they 
were still distinguished, were utterly inapplicable to the 
nature and extent of their duties and occupations. 
only had they for the greater part ceased to have any 
nexion with trad e, but they were bound by oath to abstain 
from every commercial and mercantile pursuit, and it ^ 
now become their task to maintain civil order through a* 
extensive and populous country; to dispense justice 
millions of people of various languages, manners, au< 
creeds; to administer a complicated system of vevoiu ^ 
and finance ; to conduct difficult and intricate negotiate 
with all the powers of India j and in several of the c 1 ^ 

native states to exercise, as Besklents, a peculiar a ' 

roi'A 

1 f^c toiler of Mr, Orant and Mr. Twining, two of the Piix3Ctor^ 

ml v. Hi, J 43; alM Mjr^ucsa: Wellesley to 'frn& e - 

- • •" " ’V-sS 


Wellenky, Despatches, v, lWp - - . 

rojiH). isth Feb. \w:i. Despatches, til. Paper* an the Priviii* 

Adl.itic Annual ltepnUxr, HQ I; iitso Debates at tho India house <? u 
Si1, In a debate on the 2$th Kay, ItfOl, one of the Infractors,• -[ C jy <■'! 

t M - e " chairman, asserted, that ** it was through the , {o* 1 

kunwn-'sloy 1 ;. conduct that the it.^nls and merchants worn flch cli ' 

they wanted and what they enWed. Hj Ibid. p. t7fi. Sco dWV W' 
i J ■n-ris or thy Court of .Directory 1&U 
nera itue Ana Protztcaanf iiiu ririimti : ,.»«r », i.i.i;,. u «9. 



t^ncAEiON or civil servants* 

^dontrol over vast principalities. They were 
short, to discharge the duties of statesmen in 
°very other part of the world, but under difficulties of a 
paracteristic description, arising from the total dissimi- 
^3 ity that existed between the languages, manners* and 
°pmions of England and India —between all the circum¬ 
stances in which the public functionaries had been cdu- 
c ated, and those to which the fruits of their education 
^ 0ra he applied. It may seem extraordinary, that the 
ncongruity of tho two had not previously been disco- 
P^ed, and that it was reserved for the Marquess Welles by 
discover that a knowledge of the languages spoken by 
* people of In din, and of the people themselves, was 
an essential part of the education of ikose Englishmen 
^’ho were to be charged with tho offices of magistrates, 
Judgeg j collectors, ambassadors, and governors in India, 
The views entertained by the Marquess Wellesley of 
lie sort 0 f instruction required, although sound in pvm- 
Tie* were of an extant which if would be difficult under 
E1 y circumstances to realize, and which in India it was 
opelesa to attempt. The state of preparation in which 

him JUm0r p Bervaats da > f were mnt oat J justified 
eat' ties ^ rin ^ thM. even their European edu- 

ion should be continued after their arrival. Some of 
1 te waters he describes as unfit to execute any duties 
^ee% [of a copying-cloth, whilst of those who had 
iiotl benefits of a superior education, the studies 

Ivor. i 1 P remut urely interrupted at the age when they 
(u t a ^° U ^ reward of application. An ade~ 

i late remedy for this was not to bo found in India, but in 
^gland; and the attempt to prolong a course of European 
' U{ Iy in Bengal, where fr" of iho inducements or facilities 
f r SlIc h an object -were available, and where tho services 
competent instructors could not at all times or for a 
.Q&tinuanca bo precured, was justly condemned by the 
^ l urt of Director as an unprofitable expenditure both 
looney aud of time. 

j /Whilst, however, it was obviously a matter of easy 
filiation to enforce, in the case of every junior civil 
^vant, the acquirement at home of the highest possible 
Hi nmeuts that could be gained by English education, it 
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was equally evident that certain local qualifications were 
chap. x. indispensable, which could not at any time he cemv 0 ' 

—- niently, or at that time ho at all obtained in Europe, It 

1802. w as scarcely possible to add to the most approved courts 

of juvenile instruction in England, an intimate acquaint¬ 
ance with the history, customs, and manners of the people 
of India, with the Mohammedan and Hindu codes of law 
and religion, with the commercial and political interests 
and relations of Groat Britain in Asia, or with the code of 
regulations and laws enacted by the Governor-General in 
council, for the purpose of securing to the people of India 
the benefit of the ancient and accustomed laws of the 
country, administered in the spirit of the British con^i- 
tutiou. Knowledge of this description could be acquire 
only in India, and an adequate provision for its being 
effectively imparted wa^ well worthy of the care 
encouragement of the state. There are, however, in the 
conrd itution of the civil service, and in the condition o\ 
society in India, serious obstacles to this part of the pH 11 5 
and the only realizable results of the projected establish-* 
merit were the means of acquiring a command of the 1& 11 " 
guages of the country, of receiving through their literature 
an honest and authentic expression of the feelings and 88®" 
timente of the people, and of learning something of their 
history, inditution^ and laws. The°plan of the Colh‘3° 
also afford J occasions of intimate and creditable inter¬ 
course with natives of learning and (abut, by which many 
ignorant prejudices were removed from both the nativ 
and European mind, and mutually favourable impress^ n£! 
were acquired. It also offered encouragement to natu^ 
learning and talent, and the plan extended through 0 * 1 
Hindustan the reputaturn of the Company’s govern m < 11 ^ 
Although, therefore, its operations were not a* eomi' r ^ 
hensjve as its founder designed, the college of Fort Wdy' ^ 
wws productive of important public advantages, cier l cis 
f'* several subsequent years a beneficial influence ^ 
the character of the junior servants of the Company* ,Jl ^ 
wan instrument at to the service and credit of the ' 

spirit of retrenchment and private interests at last v 
blued to effect its extinction, leaving in its room a 
contviva'ic-j for tea king the smallest possible quant 1 V 
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CHAP* X, 


1303. 


ges of Bengal, necessary for imperfectly under- BOOK TI* 
J the mere speech of tho people* 1 
The arguments urged by Lord Wellesley with consider- 
aide ability, and in general with unanswerable truth, as to 
J necessity of an improved scale of education for their 
^oivaiits, and tho expedience of a collegiate establishment 
n l for their use, failed to satisfy the Court of Di- 
1 Actors, who alarmed at urliat they termed the considerable 
unknown amount of tho expense by which it was to 
^attended, and entertaining an exaggerated apprehension 
^ the financial embarrassments of the Jutliiiu govern uncut, 

°^der< d its immediate abolition. At the same time they 
could not deny the necessity of providing for instruction 
^ some of tho native languages; and they furnished a 
sketch of a more economical establishment which they 
‘ prepared to sanction. Although, in obedience to the 
judors of the court, the Governor-General announced it to 
» 0 intention" of the government to abolish the college, 

^ postponed, for various reasons, the actual abolition, 
util the close of 1803, expressing his hope, that in the 
ttean time, the representations addressed by him to the 
ourt might prevail upon it to suffer the establishment to 
unain unaltered, until he should be enabled to report in 
iHu’son the condition and effects of the institution, and 
u bin it such details as might enable the court to exercise 
I ^ f ]U[ ^ judgment on the whole plan. This represeti t&tion, 
fucked by the decided support of the Board of Control, 

^ no ^ without effect upon the proceedings of the Di- 
and the sanction of the Court was eventually 
SH’on to the continuance of a college For the instruction 
°f Bengal writers in the Oriental languages in use in that 
1 33 H of India. Arrangements of a more restricted nature 
^ ei *o adopted, for the like Instruction to be given to tho 
young civilians of Madras and Bombay, in the languages 
^the Peninsula ; and a college was a few years afterwards 
funded in England, for the better education of the junior 
Sjvili^j, fji tk e Presidencies, in the usual objects of 
European study, as well £U* for a preparatory instruction 
Ul the languages of the East, However mutilated there- 

W !i^ olea h 7 tlio r^vFnif»r Lknem! on ilu foundation of a CoUeee at Fort 
t J. JiEUlQ i 10th July, WOO. Bcsptitdie^ ii. 323, Begulttic ^ for the Fouitda* 


&c', ibia, m. 
v °-u vx, 
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fore, by the economy or jealousy of the Court of Directory 
the projected college of Lord Wellesley had the merit of 
awakening public attention to an object of vital import¬ 
ance to the prosperity of British India, and of originating 
useful, although still imperfect measures for its attain¬ 
ment^ 

The announcement of Lord Wellesley’s wish to bo re¬ 
lieved from the labours of his government, proved accept¬ 
able to neither the ministry nor to the Court of Directors, 
and both addressed him to urge his remaining in India for 
a further period, 2 at least until the month of January, 
1804, In writing to his Lordship on this occasion* the 
Court of Directors expressed their persuasion, that m 
another season the Governor-General would be able to 
tom in ate, with honour to himself aud advantage to the 
Company, every measure of importance connected with 
the recent acquisitions, perfect the retrenchmcuts, as well 
those resulting from the peace, as others of which then 1 
affairs might be susceptible, and in concert with the home 
authorities lay the foundation of an efficient system, *9? 
the liquidation of the Indian debt. These expectations 
were disappointed, The war with France was speedily 
renewed, aud the war with the Mali rattan called upon the 
Indian governments for renewed exertions and augmented 
expense. 


CHAPTER XL 


Two Sets of Princes connected with the English ; one T who* 11 
they made resign both the Military and the Civil Pou-e^ 
of their Government; another } whom they made reStgf’ 
only the Military Powers.*— Endeavour to moke tM 
Peshwa resign the Military Part of hie Covernrn^M- 
Negotiations for that Purpose, from 1798 to ^ 

gotiations mth Doidut l\ao Sindiah for a similar 1 
pose*—The Depcndanee of all the Mahratta States 
peeled as the Effect of the Resignation to the English 


to the Marquess W'eHejiley, SSUi April, ISOS.IWP**^ 

*1 *f the I!nan! of Control, lOtt» 

Go IS! ^' , J M**. i‘» »l, *3. mw the Court (if 
TUC GoTornw-Gci.erdj astli SapL isoa m .]patch, ill. i&tnxiuctJo&j ' 





:ons with the princes of mm a. 



■■ ytfutiftry Power of any one of ih&m,—Negotiation B(! 
tkgjSindiah ineffectual*— War between Sindiah and ckaf, xi. 

oikar* — The Pesk wa driven f rom Poo nah ,— For the Sake -- 

°f being restored by English Arms , the Peshwa consents 180 ~* 
to the Resignation of his Military Power.—A Treaty for 
that Purpose signed at Basscin.— The Governor-General 
expects that the other Mahratta States will not dare to 
pian'd with the English on account of the Treaty of 
Basse in „*— Sindi&h assembles his Troops and marches to 
the Vicinity of Boorkanpore, — Persevering Attempts to 
nude Sindiah execute a Treaty similar to that of I Pis sc in,—* 

Phc Peshwa restored.—Probability of a War with the 
Mahratta Princes on account of the Treaty of Basso in .— 

Junction of the Annies of Sindiah and the Raja of 
Eerar.Sindiah and the Raja required by the English to 
9 nit their present menacing Position^ and replace their 
Armies at their usual Stations. — Sindiah and the Raja 
evading Complianc£ } the English regard them as Enem ies. 

—Arguments by which the Governor-General endeavoured 
to prove that the line of Polity which led to this Crisis teas 
good, — Investigation of those Arguments * 


X® relations, which the British government endea¬ 
voured to establish with the Princes of India, were 
different in different eircumstances. They with whom 
thoir connexion was the most intimate, the Nabob of the 
Carnatic, the Raja of Tanj ore, the Nabob of Dado, formed 
°P e ul&ss. Another was formed by those who stood in the 
^'curnstances of the Nis&m, of the Beshwa and other 
Jlahratta powers. 

Prom tho Princes of the first class, it had lately been 
*he object of the British government to take away not 
0r % the military, but likewise the civil power, in the 
^uutrics to which their titles respectively extended; and, 
Waging them the name of sovereign, to mate them simply 
tensioners of state. With the rest, this object had been 
Completely attained: with the Nabob of Oude, it was 
*Wnd expedient to make something of a compromise, A 
sort of delegated administration, which, however, he bound 
himself to carry on according to the pleasure of the dele- 
8*tor, was left to him in civil affair, in a portion, not 
^uck more than a thud, of his former dominions* 
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To this point the pretensions of the British government 
had advanced by degrees. At first they were neither very 
high, nor very definite. The English, for tlieir own secu¬ 
rity* found it necessary to aid the Princes in defending 
themselves ; and the Princes agreed to reimburse the 
English for the expenses which they incurred. 

The powers of government, that is, in India, the powers 
of the sovereign, may be looked upon as divided (in India 
they are very conspicuously divided) into two portions; 
the one, the military power; the other, the civil power ; 
the onf consisting in authority over the military force j 
the other in the administration of what is called the civil 


or non-military affairs of the state* the collection of the 
revc duo* judicature* and police. 

The English arrived at the first remarkable stage, when 
they made the Princes, with whom they were most nearly 
connected, strip themselves of their military power, to 
place it in the hands of the English. At this stage ailairs 
remained during a considerable number of years. Ik 0 
sovereigns, placed In these circumstances, held their civil 
power in a state of absolute dependence. When the civil 
power, also, was taken away from them, nothing of sove¬ 
reign remained, but the name. They were hi the situation 
of the Baja of Sattamh, only in the hands of a people, to 
whom it was agreeable to treat them with more indul¬ 
gence. 

With the Princes of the second class, the object at 
which the British government had begun to aim, wft-% to 
make each of them resign the military part of his power 
to the English. In respect to the Nizam,.the business had 
been effectually accomplished by the treaty of 1BOO; 
when he agreed to receive the subsidiary force of tho 
English, and alienated a great proportion of his dominions 
to defray its expense. 1 The eagerness with which Lore 
Wellesley endeavoured to establish the same relations 
with the principal Mahratta states, he lumself informs us> 


was extreme. 

It had suited the English, in their transactions with th° 
Mithri‘.tit p ople* to suppose, in the chieftain called t' 10 
Pcohwrt, a species of sovereign authority over the rest ^ 
the Mahratta potentates; an authority, which it 


1 Despatches, tt. 13*, SU s, 'm t 2?-> am) Appendix, 703, T2&- 



osed subsidiary alliance, 

..^yevideni that he did not exercise, and to which 
evident that the rest of the Princes paid 
ho respects In the spirit of this policy, it was the wish 
of Lord Wellesley to induce thePeshwa, in preference 
to all the rest of the Mahmtta chiefs, to consign the 
defence of his government and dominions to a British 
force, and to alienate a part of those dominions for the 
maintenance of that force ; an arrangement which that 
Governor denominates, “an intimate alliance, founded 
u pon principles which should render the British influence 
and military force the main support of that power.” s 

In 179S, when the NIzara consented to transfer the mil¬ 
itary powers of government within hie dominions to the 
Euglfeh, a similar proposal of “general defensive alliance, 
and mutual guarantee,” 3 as it is called by Lord Wellesley, 
strongly pressed upon the Peshwa, The moment was 
conceived to he favourable. “The authority of Bajee Lao” 
s ^ys the Governor-General, “ was then reduced to a state 
°f extreme weakness by the imbecility of his councils, by 
the instability and treachery of his disposition, and by 
the prevalence of internal discord t and in that crisis, his 
government was men need with destruction, by the over¬ 
hearing power of Sind tali. It was evident that the Pesh- 
could not expect to be relieved from the oppressive 
control of Sin dial u and to be restored to a due degree of 
authority within his own dominions, by any other means 
than by the aid of the British power.” 4 The Governor- 

1 The whole history of the MaJrnitta stales shows, that the Peshwa^ aitpivia- 
ac y v, ft s no t mer ely tfhat It iaitrd the English to represent it, bat u-.* mu 
G aseatfcU iKirtof the constitution of the slate. Tiio ovorgrtmn |*pv,er of wnrttf 
fjf Uit! ddefs, hnd. it retime, reudeml the rcsliwji H authority lit tin nu -re thr 
H f mUui\ os n-LMrilt-l them; hut cvmii SlmUaii audrHolfcarevor |jn>fcswti tu nai- 
the peshwa L is tlidr :.o?erotgn, or at luut.n«tli*lr sovereign a ruptv-Kmta- 
E h’e. file title hy wbldi they helU tlshlr lauds orljziuihy a cruit from 
Jho Ucshwu m eoua-uk' i.uiou of mllUavy service Undoubtedly, as fur u Him 
|S g} or contract vita a lading feature hi the feudal system at Lmw-c, tn« 
SiUno iivfiicm may bssold to have h«n found In Indio. 'lerntorr held by me 
tflhUHs df mlliurv fici vite uourwd through^ t India, und w;. the U .bond 
"'hieii t1l ,' \Siihrrttt s i cidefe together under a common head, \S 1th fcxrep- 
ttoh, too of smS Of iho must powerful tf the chiefs, tha l eshwjts authority 
exoreiicd over the MaiiwU* Ja^inlnw or feudatories,—Vv , 

3 Oovenior^rtnerttl '5 Narrirtv* of ihs hue Trues -tlona in the Mahraua 
Uilbire ■ Kbit India flapper* Mnliratto War, im, ordered to be printed 6th 
2Uttd Jmitip ISEH, p. 304.—JV 

Ues hies the Narrative, the tame collectsun contains another commqnlcatton 
J-osn Lonl Wo lies ley, entitled Nates relttive to the late Transactions In ihg 
ywlithttn Kniplto. Thlis was separately printed, with an apmOhi of official 
^nniems, by Uetrott* 1*0-1* also Xw^tchc^, til, 2b.—W. 

i ■hid, 

* itovcmor-Ccneral'a Instructions to the Hfesldan at Poonah, dated -'3rd 
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General informs us, that Bajee Bao did oven apply to him 
for assistance. But when Lie was made to understand, that 
it would be granted only on the condition of permanently 
confiding bis defence to a British force f that is, of trans¬ 
ferring his military power to the hands of the English, 
“ he deliberate!} 7 ” says the Governor-General, “preferred 
a situation of degradation and danger, with nominal inde¬ 
pendence, to a more intimate connexion with the British 
power; which/’ adds the Governor-General, sufficiently 
disclosing his views, u could not be formed on principles 
calculated to secure to the Peshwa the constant protection 
of our arms, without, at the same time, establishing our 
ascendancy in the Mahratta empire.” ’ The length of 
time, during which the Peshwa amused the Govereior- 
Generah is thus commented upon by that disappointed 
ruler. Subsequent events justify a conclusion, that the 
long and systematic course of deceitful policy, pursued by 
the Pcshwa on this occasion, was not less the result of a 
determined spirit of hostility, than of his characteristic 
jealousy and irresolution,” 2 

The prospect of the war between tb<* British power and 
Tippoo Sultaun inspired not the Peshwa, we are assured, by 
the Governor-General, whh any of the sentiments of a ge¬ 
nerous ally; hut turned bis attention solely to the advan¬ 
tages which the crisis presented “to the faithless and 
sordid policy of that Prince;” who not only, “by a course 
of studied and systematic deceit, avoided all active inter¬ 
ference in the contest, but actually maintained, an amicable 
intercourse with the enemy, 3 

The Governor-General even makes profession of having 
been duped by the Peshwa, ‘‘His Excellency,” says ho, 
speaking of himself in the third person, a novelty which 
tliia Governor-General introduced, and of which, in the 
end, the Directors complained, “in a letter addressed 
to the Honourable the Court of Directors, under date the 
20th of March, 1799, expressed his conviction, that the 
disposition of the Court of Peon ah continued perfectly 


of ■Jyt'P, tnmimkteri ’ n a Tetter from t|in Govr'niur-Cc-ieml to 
C Uimitu-, o*ied am. iir December, 1 M2, and reednd Dio&tb of May. ^ 
i ““; p* #4 —to. litsimiclies, ill. 3* 12.—W. 

' UeapittJws, ia. it ? Ibid. 

5 LeUins, ut itipra, p, $ 4 . 
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> tho British interests; and that want of power BOOK VI, 
sole cause of its inaction, in the event of a chav, xt, 

with Tippoo Sultaun ” The course of the war, how- - 

fver, he says, suggested doubts; and at the termination of 
H they were confirmed, “ by the correspondence between 
-Hppon Sultaua and his agents at Poonah, and by letters 
from Nana Purnavese, and other Mahr&tta chieftains, to 
Pippoo Suitaun, which were discovered among the records 
°f Serin gapat am. Tho combined evidence of those docu- 
tnen hs, and of the Peshwa T s conduct during the war, 
affords unequivocal proofs of the hostility of his dis¬ 
position towards the British power j and justifies a con- 
elusion, that, if fortune had appeared to favour tho 
enemy, the Peshwa would openly have espoused his 

cause,” 1 

Here was the conduct most exactly, which had been 
■Ascribed to the Nabob of Arcot, and by which that prince 
declared to have forfeited his throne. The Nabob of 
^oot, and the Peshwa, were both princes, connected, by 
treaty, in alliance with the British power. Both were ac¬ 
cused of violating the obligations of that treaty, by cor¬ 
respond mg with Tippoo Sid tauu * We ha 1 ve seen tho treat - 
h>ent bestowed upon the one ; it remains to contrast with 
^ that which was bestowed upon the other, of the two 
°fibuders, a 

K Although" says tho Governor-General, “ tho faithless 
conduct of the Peshwa not only deprived him of all title 

Participate in the advantages of the war, but exposed 
bun to the just resentment of the allies, tho Goyornor- 
Q®noral determined to refrain from any measures of a 
vindictive nature; and to adopt the more liberal policy 
“—of co ne ilia ting the Peshwa’s interests—and of providing 
the security of the allies, and for the general tranquil¬ 
lity of India— by repeating his invitation to the Peshwa 
to accede to the proposal of general defensive alliance and 
Mutual guarantee ; which his excellency had before unsuo- 
ssaafuUy offered to tho Feshwa’s acceptance.” 1 

1 Letter*, ut surra, p. 3V 

. 2 3 h .freely lu^-'ds to he ofowrrred, that they ivere situated, in relation to 
Utt Ciitlsh power, in totally dissimilar circumKtaiiceii: the inerts existent* of a 
“ liy wit 1 1 isiKii constituted a*'imilojart the identity or difference depended 
*P«n tl« conditions and tfhjects of tlisi treutlcs iuude witli tir m.—\V. 

3 butters, nt supra* Ibid* p. SH. 
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Such was the difference of treatment intended for the 
chat, xl Peshwa. The following was the result. “At the dose of 

-— the war in 1799* says the GovernoivGeneral, “ the propo- 

1802 . sitiocs for the conclusion of defensive and subsidiary en¬ 
gagements with the Peshwa were renewed; under circum¬ 
stances of peculiar advantage to the latter; who, by 
acceding to those propositions, would not only have been 
emancipated from the oppressive control of Sindiah, and 
have been reinstated in the duo exercise of his authority-—■ 
but would have been admitted to a participation in th® 
conquered territory of Mysore, 
iS Eht, after a vexatious and illusory discussion of the 
propositions, during a period of several months, the nego¬ 
tiation was closed, by the Peshwa's rejection of the condi¬ 
tions of defensive alliance, under any admissible modifica¬ 
tion of them. 

“The circumstances of that negotiation afford the 
strongest reasons to believe, that tho Peshwa never 
seriously intended to enter into any engagements, on th® 
basis of those propositions; and that he had no other in- 
tent ion, from the commencement of the negotiation/than* 
to avoid the consequences of an unqualified refusal to 
treat; to deceive the public, and the Governor-General* 
by the appearances of a disposition to concur in the views 
of the British government for the tranquillity of India; 
and to deter Sindiah from tho prosecution of his ambit tons 
designs, by persuading that chieftain, that the Peshwa had 
it in his power, and in his contemplation, to avail himself 
of the protection of the British arms” 1 
Nor were these the only occasions on which the Peshwa 
had been importuned on the same subject. “Thonegotia¬ 
tions/ 5 continues the same high reporter, H which followed 
the renewal of the Governoi-General's propositions in th e 
mouth of April, 1800, were conducted, on the part of the 




ut supra. Ibid. p, 34.— If. 

w<?r <L Ilf* doubt. bis imenttons ; as TwsiiJe his Own very reload ■ 
aversion r a arraiii^nunKs which would liavo placed the PcshWtt under * 
r ' Jt, yt Uio English, the same policy was always enforced upon him by ' 
f.SKS 1 -’ " f ftirtiavoM, who. to Ute period Of his death to 1BOO» wa3 JL 

i.\ the admission of n body of fisrei^r traops In the inwuw 1 'IJ 

1 .* '{ ' T r, Wellesley, if tto* tin'erglfef of tho Government toy 1 . 

htem ^ lltC!,ri dd. Kurni Furnav^.y respected the EnglHL !hIb J 

/ 0 oli * * n, [ th( ‘ viiroitr of diclr ^overtimtnt, but as ptottival t y , lU >/ 

/ns — w a8ttrdiJ ' * wm wiUl mtl ™ j^lousy niid alarm. Alahr. mat- 
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same spirit, of temporizing policy, and ] 
vasion, which characterized his conduct in every 
previous discussion. His long and degrading subjection 
the power of Siudiah; his repeated experience of the 
Brody and violence of that unprincipled chieftain ; the 
eternal distraction which prevailed in his government; 
ail d the consciousness of his inability to relieve himself 
^'om the pressure of his accumulated difficulties, and to 
Secure the efficient exercise of his authority; were Insuf¬ 
ficient to subdue the emotions of his jealous fears, and to 
ffiduce him to rely* with confidence, on the protection of 
J'bat state, which alone possessed the power and tho will 
extricate him from his embarrassments, and to place 
film in a situation of comparative dignity aud security, 
^hoae negotiations were closed in the month of September, 
^00, when various unprecedented acts of violence and ex- 
^rtiou,on the part of Sind i ah, had aggravated the pressure 
the Feshwa, and virtually annihilated his authority — 
b y the Peshwa’s absolute rejection of the principal articles 
the Qovernor-Geuoral's proposition, 
il Aud he may be considered to have rejected those pro¬ 
positions again, by his refusal to become a party in tho 
treaty of general defensive alliance, concluded with the 
^izairi in October, 1800, which was tendered to his 
Acceptance,* 1 

But the complaints of the Governor-General are not 
C( >ufined to the arte by which the Peshwa endeavoured to 
Preserve the advantage of appearing to enjoy the friend* 
Afiip of tho British government, and at the same time to 
Avoid the transference and loss of his military power. 
fe While those several negotiations were depending,” s ty i 
the great informant, “ the Fe&hwa was at different tiim s 
ployed in carrying on Intrigues at tho court of Hyder¬ 
abad, to offect tho dissolution of the alliance between the 
^opany aud the Hizam, and to engage his Highness to 
huite with tho Mahrattn.% at any future favourable oppor¬ 
tunity, ffir the subversion of the British power” 3 
Towards tho end of the year 1801, tho Pestiwa came 
forward with a proposal H for subsidizing a body of British 
troops To this, according to the Governor-General, he 
“ influenced, either by views and intentions similar to 
1 Letters, at supra, Ibid* 35. 2 iLfd, 
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those which regulated his conduct during the neglW w 
of 179!1 and 1800; or, if sincere in his proposal, by the 
hope of obtaining the aid of the British for the re-esta- 
blislunent rtud security of his authority, without hazard¬ 
ing the introduction of that degree of control and ascen¬ 
dancy, which," says the Governor-Genera; “it must he 
our interest to establish in the Mahratta state, and which 
it is his object to avoid .” 1 

“The Peshwa,” continues the Govern or-Goneral, u is 
aware - that the permanent establishment of a British 
force* in the vicinity of Foonah, would immediately plae*- 
him, in some degree, in a state of dependence upon tb° 
British power. And, therefore, he has stipulated, that the 
subsidiary force shall be retained within the Company** 
dominions at all times, except when he shall require its 
actual services ** 5 ' For the charges of the troops, $h* 
Peshwa proposed to assign a territory, in a part of tb® 
Mahratta country over which he had only a nomina ] 
authority, and “ the cession of which/* says the Governor- 
General, “ would not in any degree contribute to render 
the Peshwa dependent on the support of the British 


power/*» Because this arrangement would be extremely 


ad\antageous to the Peshwa, without yicldinp - eprr^- 
spondent advantages to the British government, it was th® 
opimon of the Governor-General, that it ought to be re¬ 
jected, But he was of opinion, that rather than not got * 
British force subsidized, as he termed it, by the Peshwfr > 
that is, placed in tho service, and at the expense of that 
prince, it was advisable to consent to his proposition with 
regard to the station of the troops, provided he would 
ni; f;o an acceptable provision in Lnd, or even in money, 
for their maintenance* The Governor-General reason®^ 
thus : iC The measure of subsidizing a British force, & vca 
under the limitations which the Peshwa has annexed to 
than proposal, must immediately place him, in som® 
degree, in a state of dependants upon the British p t >' vt?r ’ 
provided that measure be uucombined with any otiici 
arrangement, calculated to defeat its operation* The 
pesukub. of a state* in any degree, upon, the fp*' cr . ° a 
k - E iG [* ]1 Rurally tends to promote a sense of se° ur:: * 
f UUll f r om the support of a foreign power; product ^ 

' LeUcris ^ il siipro, ibid* p, 35* 3 lbid ( ■ Ibid, 
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of vigilance and caution ; and the operation of 
natural causes, in augmenting the dopeudaneo of the 
Poshwa on the British power, under the operation of the 
proposed engagement, would be accelerated by the effect 
iv hi eh those engagements would produce, of detaching the 
state of Poonah from the other* members of the Mahratta 
empire , 131 

When 3 the Governor-General, 1 ’ these are his own words, 
notwithstanding his frequent disappointment in the ac¬ 
complishment of his salutary views, determined, in June, 
1 &02, to renew his negotiations for the conclusion of on 
Improved system of alliance with the court of Poonah; 
the increased distraction in the Maliratta state, the rebel-* 
lion of Jeswunt Kao Holkar, and his success against the 
combined forces of the Peshwa and Siudiah, appeared to 
constitute a crisis of affairs, favourable to the success of 
the proposed negotiation at Poonah. In the course of the 
discussions which ensued, the Peshwa manifested a desire 
to contract defensive engagements with the Honourable 
Company, under circumstances of more apparent soli* 
citudo, than had marked his conduct at any former occa¬ 
sion. The Pcshwa, however, continued to withhold his 
Consent to any admissible modifications of the Governor- 
GeiKuurs propositions, until Jeswunt Rao Holkar, at the 
he u d of a formidable army, actually arrived in the vicinity 
°i Poonah.' 1 a 
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The crisis to which the Muhmtfca affairs were then ap¬ 
proaching, was precoded and produced by the following 
chounastances. 

Mulbar R&o Holkar, one of the leaders in the army of 
the first Peshwa, was instrumental in pushing the con¬ 
quests oft.be Mabndtaa towards the north; and, according 
to the usual policy of the Maliratta government, received 
a portion of territory* in the province of Miwa, for the 
support of his troops. This happened about the year 
1 7;j(j j a nd laid thd foundation of the sovereignty of tho 
Holkar family ; for, as the power of the primary govern- 
bient declin 'd, that of the principal viceroys, aucording to 
custom, became independent; and, although the memory 
of the primitive connexion with the Peshwa was not ofeliter* 


i letter-, ut supra, Uiid. p. ®F. 
a GwariiQi^ucftfij KarratWe, Ibid. p.aOS, 
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OM yi/ated, they not only acted as ids equals, but frequently as"l 

masters; and on no occasion, except when it suited their 
' interest, allowed their will to be governed by his. Mull tar 
Itao Holkar died in the year 1706. He was succeeded by 
his nephew, Tukajee Holkar. This prince reigned till the 
year 1767. He left four sons, Cashee Rao, Mulhar Eao, 
Etojee Holkar, and Jeswunt Rao Holkar; the two former 
alone by the wife or principal female in the harem. Cashee 
Rao succeeded Tukajee, os the eldest son by his wife. A 
dispute, however, soon arose between Casheo Rao and his 
brother Mu 1 bar Rao, who claimed an equal share In the 
inheritance ; and they both repaired to Poo nab, for the 
purpose of settling their disputes by the intervention of 
the Peshwa. 1 

Howlut Rao Sindiah exercised at that time a despotic 
authority over the Peshwa; and regarded the occasion flS 
highly favourable for adding the possessions of the Holkar 
family to his own. Having made his teems with Cashes 
Ilao, who is said to have renounced a claim of sixty, and 
paid a sum of six lacs of rupees,* he surprised and slaugh¬ 
tered Mulhar Rao, with all ids attendants, at Poouah, in 
the mouth of September, 1797, The wife ofMulhat Rafy 
left in a state of pregnancy, produced a son, who was named 
Khundeh Raa Smdiah possessed himself of the person > f 

1 alalliW R:V>, named Holknr, or > more proper!7, ITnlknr, from the 
of Mid, where he was born, was of Lhe Bhoongitr or Shcpheixi caste. 
father was a small /firmer, anti he himself, whilst 3 yonlli, tended the t ~ ^ 
the ftniiUy ; he ww Afterwards entitled In hi : ^ troop r.y mi undo who 
mantled a small mny of horse in the .rvice of a Mahratta chief, X>1 -tin- 
giratnng liimwlf os a brave and active soldier, he was Taken intr, (he ser' it <! 
of (he I'eshwa, the first Bftfee Rao, was appointed to the command <rf dve 
hundred horse, and, Ln the toursfecif a shore time, acquired higher disthuTioitf* 
The first grant of land for Ins services was tna.de in I11 i? 3 ii he 

manded ilw advance of the Mali raff a army which conquered Jlalvva ; * l * 

the following year, Indore, which beci:;* [he capital of his dt^cnfhuKs* lvL ;J 
assigned to him fur the support of his troops. To thu terrirery round 
he imnte large accessioiiH, so thud, with exception of otic district. all Hint 
Itm/^d 10 hi-I ™cces«.or3 was bequeathed by Unlliar Kao. The only son, y !f ’ 
dee Kao, luting dead, he was succeeded by his gvusidunu, Malice y. 

prince reigned only nine months. Upon his d^euac, a disinb] dum 

of Cie state of Indore took ploois. which, however, apparently P «■ ■ _ 
d mt to ued updldm-be J for ill i rty years, A I fa ( Alia lyft) B hy c . “ sr . 

of MUtae l; 10, widow of Kund .u lion, the wniof Muilmr Kuo, bohiiy . 

lie fjtfif.e of r* ,-h at, and eittejrd fur Lite commander of tHe army, . 

tl-«sy diitfos which she could not as a frauds; perfurm, Tuka|ee . ■_ 

o/t.tK' ‘iiiine irii.-c, hut no way related (a Mulhar Kao- AJudy-J lUtve “ ; , 

'", D V i'Hfc„.!cehi L 7 P 7 . Malcolm s t&nstwUh'll a. I. L US. Tho .. Jiarru-u-i j 
AJinjityn Hhyt L* Hun; delin. Lii.LiJ at lonytSt in the must favourable colowri, 
, L 'Tt 3 M'lttumblctlly a wum.tn of sm ■ Ua; meiit.—W- 

- Mil-sin uecOMil - u_, Mjdcolm : t. m canti, and tiva In the mar I gage of 

tho revenue nf Amb-r in the Ueeeatt. Central Unite, i, LK7.— W* 
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Vje Jplhnt;),-i'et-aiuod Cashee R&o in a state of dependence; BOOK. YJ 
a ^d-proposed to govern the Eolkar dominions in Ms chav. xi t 

^^mo. Tlio two brothers Etojee and Jeswnnt Ilao, had - 

attached themselves to the cause of Mulhar Rao, and were 1So ^- 
both at Poonah at the time of Ms murder, Etojee fled to 
tiolaporej where he was taken , in the commission of has- 
Cities ; sent to Poonah ; and deprived of his life, 1 Jes- 
hlmt Rao, made his escape to Nagpore; and was protected 
*°t some time; hut the instigations of Sindiah at last 
^evaded, and the Eaja placed him in conhiiemenL 
contrived to effect his escape, and fled to Mu lies war, 
pn the Nerbuddah,' Sindiah, at that time deeply engaged 
111 his schemes for securing the ascendancy of Poonah, had 
leisure to pursue the fugitives with vigour and expe¬ 
dition, and probably thought his resources too contempt- 
J ^Iu to excite any apprehension. This remissneSS enabled 
^wunt Rdo to avail himself of the means which so 
Plentifully exist in India, of collecting an army of adven- 
tarerfi, by the prospect of plunder. It was not till the 
3' 1 1801, that Hindi ah really became alarmed at the pro- 

Eress of Jeswunt Iko, J He then began to collect an army 
°n the Nerbuddahj and ordered the chiefs in his depend* 
aTi ce to join him with the smallest possible delay. On the 
*fth of October, 1801, a general engagement took place 
^tweenthe armies of the two chieftains, m the neighbour- 

. 1 MnU'olmsaya ho had Joined n body of freebooters, irnd being tsitati, w w 
death by an etejds-mr. (jrdnfcDufT jcivca a purUcidJU* jMCCOtim yf 
ti? t ^ f -vUtiou and tlio savage txtiluitiun in Bajee Jiao at lit* deatriu iioo, Malir, 
l, J*. Hi. ImO.— W. 

a 'hiwiiltt Ran. after e^cajjtn^ Item Nitfpeor, tnofc reftipc at Pbar with 
pBurt |;ao,iifthe Puor trite, tow hum he rendered. agtuo important 

by the threats of Siodtal* to wittidraw hia rruTrfltLon, the ebM of 
_hnr j;n- 0 a small supply of niornsy, with whlfch he rato.-d a ii-r-cr of tour- 
hummem and aliiuidred ami twenty nu^cd. h df^nod fjut. With Hits 
bund m commenced a coarse of dejjradfttbms, itic suaess of which 
!lt Jt [g ndhi-reiiis. Baing the i4' « concubine, Jcs^nnt Kao refrained 
J! r «n tlftlmiri g the rkhtsol ktfUiinavy, *nd professed himself the f.irvant of 
fjfexlao 1{no the Infant son of the monterwi UuU^r llm, a prudent recant 
y Inc fL-diWs of his family and .dhft-Vhkh uupttfhnlatf materially to Lib 
j He next farmed an ^llitncc with Airir k3mi, a Uohauuiticcku 

***tey t >vho like ilie Malirath*. toc*cie, BuWqncmiy, of &...a celebrity in tlw 
?"" dory waifare of Hindu nan, waa «ventit«lly jofneil to tlm u.-Oj-inf Kjm 
IV 1 , 1 ' ^SfcmbJed ot Imtere.and by ttieetin of tTSd was attJto head of n condor. 
ttiiDv: Lie encmmtewd Slndlttli«lili between (Kj.O-Dd tyul m/m nieiL 
’ d Ibdia. Sec fiJso Ufe of Amir Khan, by U i Ti Jii^ n.^W. 
r There la tifuiio disa^vmBiiE in the dates of Uicse eraota betw een tho dtf- 
i;^bt nutUoritie^ Accefdta« to mteo\ in. Sindieh marched against Helbar in 

i' J> Grant sivv, bmiioveti froia Poba^ii ui K member, i8Uo - The ImUte .if 

? a j»re, aocofdu^ to the bitter, was foagbt upon ibfl day mentbned m 
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h hood of Indore, the capital of the Ilolkar family? 

. was completely vanquished, and lied with the loss of his 
artillery and baggage. 1 

In this situation of affairs, a favourable opportunity 
appeared to the Governor-General to present itself, of 
extending his favourite plan for engrossing the military 
power of the princes in India, or (as he himself chose 
rather to name it) a the system of general defensive alli¬ 
ance and guarantee” Colonel Collins, who had acted for 
some time as resident at Futty Qhur, was, in the month of 
December, 1801, directed to repair to the camp of Dowlut 
Rao Smcfiah. And in the instructions of the Governor 
General to that officer, dated the 15th of January, ISO* 
are the following words: “The events which have lately 
occurred in Hindustan, and the actual situation of the 
affairs of Dowlut Rao Sindiah, appear to his Excellency 
afford a more favourable opportunity than any which ha 3 
hitherto offered, of persuading that chieftain to become 
party, in the proposed system of defensive alliance and 
reciprocal guarantee, under the provisions of the treaty 
concluded with his Highness the Nizam, on the 12th of 
October, 1800 f 

The next paragraph of this official paper is important 
as exhibiting the views of the Governor-General, with re¬ 
gard to the effect which this defensive alliance, with pi$ oh* 
of the Mahratta powers, would have upon all the rest 
According to him it would produce one of two effects 
Either it would compel them to give up their militatf 
power, in imitation of the state which had submitted io 
that stipulation; or, it would place them ,c in a depend e* 1 * 
and subordinate condition,”—a condition in which 
their ambitious views, and aggressive designs, would b* 
controlled” “It may reasonably” says the Govern^ 1 " 
General, “ be expected, that the success of a negotiation? 
for that purpose, with Dowlufc Rao Sindiah, will rrud^Iaw 
promote the complete accom[dishment of hie Excellency B 
views, i j \ inducing the other Mahratt-t powers to com: u r in ^ 
proposed arrangement, with a view to avoid the depend* 1 
wed subordinate cond don to which they rn ust be t 1 

by their exclusion from an alliance, of which the operate 1 * 

' Foj-U lw i ,i, tic i'nr*,..f aedicule teiwctn Bhuhah and Hotter, #»> (h ° 
““W volnwjflf Partial-ntary i>. *W, 1,*. 
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t the hi , must h\ to control all ambitious views 
•timw deigns on their part, without affording to 
^hose powers the benefits of the gene ml guarantee.” The 
doctime of the Govern or-General, therefore, was, that, in 
this manner, every one of the Mahratta states would be¬ 
come dependent upon the English government; those ho 
Accepted the alliance, by the alliance ; those who did not 
Accept it, by being deprived of it; the same happy effect, 
% two opposite cases, by the same ingenious combination 
°f means. 
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In regard to the terms of the proposed alliance, the 
document in question says, ** The general condi Hons to 
v hiehj in conformity to the proposed arrangement, it is 
desirable that Sindiah should accede, are, 1st* To subsidise 
a considerable British force, to be stationed within hi* 
dominions ; Sadly, To cede in perpetual sovereignty to the 
Company, an extent of territory, the net produce of which 
*hall be adequate to the charges of that force : 3idly* To 
the arbitration of the British govermnent, in all 
disputes and differences between Sindiah. and his Highness 
*he l^izarn, and, eventually, between Sindiah and the other 
^tes of Hindustan ; and 4thly. To dismiss all the sub¬ 
jects of Trance now in his service^ and to pledge himself 
ri<1 ver to entertain in his service persons of that de- 
^ription/’ 

It was declared to bo “extremely desirable that Sindiah 
Should auhiftdixe the same number of British troops, as are 
Subsidized by his Highness the Nizam* If Sindiah, how- 
over, as was suspected, would not, unless in a case of 
^vtreme necessity, agree to that proposal, the Governor- 
■"-nend was inclined to come down in his terns, He 
>v °uld consent to such a number of troops m even that of 
Wo battalions* The obligation of submitting Sindiah*s 
Stations with other states to the will of the English, it 
not, in the opinion of tho Governor-General, very 
hiaterial. to exact; for this reason, that* if the other con¬ 
ations were accepted, this would follow, ns a necessary 
^sequence, whether agreeable to Sindiah or not, ,j Ilia 
^icelioncy/ 1 says the paper of Instruction:. 11 considers 
positive consent to the third condition, to be an 
fJ taject of inferior importance to the rest: as, without any 
cc tfic stipulation, the arbitration of the British govern- 
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ent will necessarily be admitted, to an extent 
ticrned to the ascendancy which that government will 
obtain over Sindiah, under the proposed engagements —* 
and to the power which it will possess of controlling his 
designs, 1 

Though Sindiah bad not only been disposed to receive, 
but forward to invite the British Resident to his camp, 
he would offer no specific proposition when Colonel Collins 
arrived. It was the wish of the British negotiator, who 
joined the camp of Sindiah oil the SOth of February, 1802, 
to draw from that chieftain a declaration of a desire for 
British* assistance ; and afterwards to present the scheme 
of the Governor-Gene ml as the condition on which that 
advantage migii t be obtained Sindiah, ho waver, would not 
admit that he had any other motive for desiring the pre¬ 
sence of a British Resident, than to cement tho friendship 
which already subsisted between him and the British 
government; and to posses- a more immediate channel 
of comm uni cation; especially, “as he was guarantee to 
the treaty between tho English government and the 
Peshwa;" in this expression, exhibiting, even at this 
early period, his jealousy with respect to the negotiation, 
which was now carrying on at Poonah, for superseding the 
existing treaty with the Peshwa, by a treaty upon tho 
Govemor~Generafs favourite system, called “tho system 
of defensive alliance, and mutual guarantee/* 

After allowing time for ascertaining the state of Sindiah's 
councils, the Resident informed the Governor-Gent rah that 
^Sindiah was anxiously desirous to preserve the relations 
of friendship at that time subsisting hot ween him and tho 
English government. At the same time,”said ho, "I consider 
it my indispensable duty to apprize your Excellency, that 
I am firmly persuaded he feels no inclination whatever 
to improve those relations/’ In other words, he was not 
yet brought so low, as willingly to descend into that situ- 
alien in which a participation in the system of defensive 
alliance and mutual guarantee t} would of necessity 
him. 

It is important, at the same time, to observe the opi" 
niou of this select servant of tho Company, with 
to the influence which tho treaty so eagerly pursued with 

1 Pfcp&ra, Ht aapra, p. 7—9* 
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'ould have upon tho interests of Sindiah; an BOOK VI 
nice sufficient to make him court as a favour what chap, xl 

now rejected as equivalent to the renunciation of his *—-- 

^dependence and power, li Indeed," says the Resident, 1802. 

the Peshwa to accept the aid of a subsidiary force 
^ni our government, I should, in this event, entertain 
str °ng hopes, that Sindiah, apprehensive lest the authority 
tho head of the Mnhrntta empire might he exerted 
gainst himself, w T ould solicit as a favour to be admitted 
I? the benefit of the treaty of general defensive alliance. 1 * 

J dio Resident* in this instance, declared his belief, that 
same effect would result from this treaty with regard 
^ Sindiab, as tho Governor-General had stated to him 
Sjpuld be the effect of such a treaty, with any one of tho 
powers, upon every one of the rest, 1 
+ As the Resident was convinced, that, in the present 
* :u 'cumstances, it was in vain to hope for the submission 
of Sindiah to tlie system of the Governor-General, ho 
fought the dignity of the British government would 
T^fc be consulted, by forbearing to x^resent the propo- 
^diorn 3 

> Golkar repaired so quickly the disaster sustained near 
^ that early in 1S02 lie resolved to change the scene 
his operations from Malwa to Poon&h. Casheo 11. 10 , 

>, o had been allowed to repair to Kandeish, had for some 
] hto ^hown a disposition to aid in carrying on a joint war 
‘ Sublet Sindiah, for the preservation of the Holkar domi- 
j!^ s but as the resources both of his mind and of 
^ fortune were small, so he had, latterly professed his 
fc toiininatiou to adhere to a system of neutrality in the 
f J> pute between Sindiah and Joswimt Ran. The release 
the infant Khun deli Rao had been always demanded 


bj th>a subject^ be further «v? r in the fame tluirpfttcb : Xt mm Jikuwfcwj 
2 ^itaorad, that.! Iiowflvor mtwh it may t« to the nmrcit of tit* ftshwa to 
* v y a tre iti tins dofenabe dJUnce, with a view to the rcsiorotlnu m the duo 
hV of hi* amhfiriEv, as iMfcd of tbo Mohr*ttfl empire ; yet that SlndUh la 
(4^5 parit in a sUniW prfitUa^iucnt. Ou the wntrary, tis the Maharaja 
iS^iahj-hV tho real smwrioritv of hi a power, la now tumbled to (rnknidas , 
foS** iloo into QQw&aHms suluhle- to his purpwes, ho is erparrolly ur^d, Uy 
|l l, «5tples of *>(f-interest, not bnlv to decline brcoiiihie a party hitneelf m tiio 
^y. but tuotttmsr to osert ius utmost influ«nrc. In order to prevent tho 
frijin enterhw fitto eog*g^fionta wlmh, if carried to tho extent 
‘ 'finallypnapcaed, would rampletely l-uiiilet him nitKa independent of Sindiah, 
i «vcj*y outer clue4tain of the Hmhrmtta atato£ 

m ttesii ;e)i uf CoJuoei Collins, dated Ougeln, 8th of March, 1S02 
P- 
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by Jeswunt Eao, as a condition -without which ho worn 
listen to no terms of accommodation. Representing 
Cashee Rao as incapacitated by mental imbecility for the 
exercise of the powers of government* he proclaimed the 
infant, head of the Holkar family ; demanded, as uncl°j 
the custody of his person, and the administration of h 13 
dominions; and gave out his design of marching to 
Poonah, for the purpose of receiving justice at the hand 
of the Peshwa; that is* of putting down the authority oi 
Sindiah, with respect to whom the Peshwa had long been 
placed in a state of prostrate subjection. 

Before the middle of the year 1802, Holkar had pr 0 - 
pared a large, and, as compared with that of his opponents, 
a well-disciplined army ; and began his march to tho 
south. Sindiah* alive to the danger which threatened hi 3 
interests at Poonah* detached a large portion of his army 
under one of his principal generals, Suddashco Bbao* 
This force arrived in the vicinity of Poonah, at the clos^ 
of the month of September; and afterwards effected a 
junction with the troops of the Peshwa. On the 25th of 
October the two armies engaged. After a warm cannonade 
of about three hours, the cavalry of Holkar made a 
general charge. The cavalry of Sindiah gave way 3 when 
that of Holkar cutting in upon the line of infantry, put 
them to flight and gained a decisive victory. 1 

Colonel Barry Close had been sent in the capacity of 
Resident to Poonah, in the month of December of the 
preceding year, with much reliance upon his approved 


1 Papers, at supra, p. M3. 343 —On the 8th of March, Colonel Colima 
onmp of Sindiah, estimated the prospects of Holkar thus : £ * Since the ckffcJtf 
Jcjwunt Kao at Indore, where he lost the whale of hie urtiltery, this thief h,^ 
merely been able to carry on a depredatory war; and os ho possesses 110 % 
means of Eutaitfing his troops, than by plundering, it is not unlikely that 
may disperse during the rainy monsoon Vet should he even llnd it pr® ' 
ticable to retain them in Ills service, still tJtey are not so form id able, c1 ^ 
from discipline or ihihiUts, An to cream any striciu grounds of alarm l J t 
court.” (Ihifl.p, 14.) The Governor-General, in his letter to thei W 
Committee, 241h of December, 1802, speaking of the situation of the yesu > 
previous to the battle of The 24th of fiddlier, says: 11 The uuperli^n V 
Jeswunt Eao Holkar s troops, in number and disc ip] me, to thwe of me FJ* _ ;; 
and Dowlut Eao Sunlinh, rendered the issue of any contest needy - 

imp,J»,—M. . 

The cavalry of Hoik if gave way after an nnaueee^fnt charge ifpon - 
Prshwa’a household horse, but they were slopi^d, and led again Ipw 
by Holkar hbaself. The victory yih awing to his personal efforts, i ‘[ !l * lt 
his infantry, under Uiirupunn uflkera. The fullest accent j 
is ffivon by Grunt’. IhnE of Malcolm agrees with it in the aiost esse-nttul IwP* 
ifoikar’e r an share in restoring the day, Hahr. Hbt, lit.m, Central Ind^ij 
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„, diligence for leading the Peshwa to a con- 
hu'mity'with the earnest wishes of the English govern- 
hieut, on the subject of the defensive alliance, 

A few days before the arrival of Colonel Close, the 
Peshwa had communicated to Colonel Palmer, his parade- 
^ssor. Ins consent “to subsidize a permanent force of the 
Company’s infantry, to the extent of six battalions, with 
^e corresponding artillery, as the Governor-General had 
Propped ; and to assign territory in Hindustan, producing 
^Venty-live lacs of rupees annual revenue : but that the 
^oops should be retained within the Company’s dominions 
alt times, except when the Poshwa should formally 
biqnive their actu 1 services.” There was still a great 
^stance between the compliance of the Pesbwa, and the 
Governor-Geueral's demands, “I am to have my last 
Private audience of the Feshwa,* says Colonel Palmer, 
this evening; when I will make a final efiort to convince 
hia Highness of tile lasting security, power, and pro¬ 
sperity,” (such was the language which the Governor- 
General and his agents held even to one another upon 
yMnr scheme for reducing to dependence the Princes of 
^ndustan,) u which ho will derive from embracing your 
^I'dship’s proposals; though I apprehend, that nothing 
port of imminent and certain destruction will induce 
rj m to make concessions, which militate with hts deep- 
ooted jealousy and prejudices,” (so the aversion to a final 
^’mneiation of all independent power was coolly deco 
J^uated ;) 11 of which ho thinks/ 1 continues the despatch, 
that he had already mails extraordinary sacrifices" 1 
The negotiation languished for six mouthy because 
, . lc Governor-Genoral, who, during a considerable part of 
(hit time, was earnestly endeavouring to accomplish a 
^hUilar treaty with Dowlut Rao Smdiah, did not transmit 
0 the Resident his instructions upon the subject of this 
^P&sal, till the mouth of June. 


Gluing this interval, the new Resident had time to 


j'^ehiy observations upon, the character and views of 
^ Peshwa, of which he delivered a most unfavourable 


! V 
\ 


'Port. “Every clay’s experience,” said he, u tends to 


J^gtheu the impression, that from the firat, your Lord- 
amicable and liberal view, in relation to this state. 


J Papers, at supra, p, 39, 40. 
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.iia,vs not only beeii discordant with the natural dif ± 
of the Peshwa; but totally adverse to that selfish and 
wicked policy, which, in a certain degree, he seems ™ 
Lave realized : a alight recurrence to the history of his 
machinations is sufficient to demonstrate, that, in tlm 
midst of personal peril, and the lowest debasement, ho 
viewed the admission of permanent support from your 
Lordship with aversion 

fE With regard to the Peskwa’s government” he says, 
«it seems, if possible, to become loss respectable every 
day. The great families of the state, with whom ha is at 
variance, prevail over him at every contest. 1 

When the instructions of the Governor-General arrived, 
he remarked, upon the stipulation of the Peshwa res ^ > " 
W the Station of the subsidized battalions, that 4h if 
P^hwa should ever conclude subsidiary engagements on 
these terms, he would never apply for the aid of the stipu¬ 
lated force, except in cases of the utmost emergent)* 
and his expectation probably is, that the knowledge oi 
his ability to command so powerful a body of troops wotttu 
alone be sufficient to give due weight to his authority, and 
to preclude any attempt which might otherwise be made 
for the subversion of it” 

On the next great point, 11 as the Peshwa” he said, 
li probably derives no revenue from the territory which 
he proposes to assign for the charges of the subsidiary 
force ■ and his authority in it is merely nominal, hia power 
and resources would not in any degree he reduced by the 
cession; and the situation of the districts would be too 
distant and distinct from those territories in which the 
Peskw&’s authority is established and acknowledged, to 
excite in his mind any apprehension of being overawe^ 
or controlled by the proximity of the Company * tem- 
torkl power and resources. In his Excellent;} s J lu % 
ment, therefore, the cession of the proposed territory ■ 
Hindustan would not in any degree contribute to ren 
the Peshwa dependent on the support of the JWP 

power” . . 

The expense, also, both of faking and of retaining RW 
M^sion of these territories, surrounded as they were d> 
the territories of other Makratta ch efs, and subjec o 

i Papers, ut supra, p. 42 f 1G* 
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\ Upon the whole, ho observes,“By this arrangement, tho ■—— 
^eshwa would derive the benefit of our support, without 180 *- 
| becoming subject to our control A He, therefore, con- 
| eludes ; “ Under all these circumstances his Excellency is 
decidedly of opinion that an unqualified concurrence in 
the Peahwa’s propositions would produce more injury 
than benefit to the British interests iu India." At tho 
same time, “From tho view," ho declares, “which has 
thus been taken of the disposition and conduct of the 
\ Beshwa towards the British power ; and from a considera- 
I tlon of the actual condition of his government, with re- 
I ferenee both to its internal weakness, and to the state of 
I ds external relations, it is to be inferred, that in the 
actual situation of affairs, no expectation can reasonably be 
entertained of the Peshwa’s acquiescence m any arrange¬ 
ment founded on the basis of the Govemor-Generars 
original propositions.” 

What was then to be done ? Was the pursuit of the 
subsidizing arrangement to be resigned 1 Tho desires of 
the Governor-General were too ardent for that conclusion. 

He resolved, on the other hand, to accede to the wishes 
°f tho Pcshwa, iu regard to the static)u of the troops, pro¬ 
vided he would either assign a less exceptionable terri- 
^ry, or even engage to pay a competent annual sum from 
bis treasury d 

Of the discussioas on this new proposition, tho detailed 
reports have not been communicated to parliament, and 
beuce the particulars arc unknown. Though llajeo Rao 
humi tested, as the Governor-General informed his honour¬ 
able masters, a solicitude apparently more sincere than 
formerly, to contract defensive engagements with the 
British government, ho would assent to no adwh-nldo mo¬ 
dification of the proffered plan, till Jeywunt Rao Holkar 
as in the vicinity of Boon ah. 

To whomsoever of the two antagonists the impending 
„ contest should yield the ascendancy, the Peshwa perfectly 
* foreknew that the result would be equally fatal to his 
Authority. On the 11th of October, he transmitted 

1 See, far these facta mid quota! luis, Governor-General's Instructiona to the 
kesisleat a 1 1‘owimti, dated of Jane, LS09 ; ut supm, p. 33-3L-. 
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rough his principal minister a set of proposaJ^TJith 
British Resident. In these, i L was proposed to 
the troops should ho perm am ltly stationed wit din hj a 
dominions, and that a district should lie assigned for th^ r 
maintenance in his territories bordering on the Toon*' 
budra. 1 * We are informed by the Qovemor-Goneral, that 
“during the discussions which ensued on tho basis rf 
these propositions, the evasive conduct of the Perils 
excited considerable doubts of his sincerity, even at that 
stage of the negotiation: and that on the 24th of Q^ 
tober, when the army of Jeswunt Rao Holkar had arrived 
within a few miles of Pootiah, the Peshwa despatched 
deputation to that chieftain, with distinct proposals fa* 
an accommodation, which Jeswunt Rao Holkar rejected* 

On the day of the action, the Peshwa, Surrounded by a 
body of troops, waited for tho result, and then fled \ 
leaving in the hands of his minister, for the British B® 81 ' 
dent, a preliminary engagement to subsidize six battalion^ 
with their proportion of artillery, and to cede a country* 
either in Gmserat or the Carnatic, yielding twenty-hvc 
lacs of rupees. 

The wishes of the Governor-General were accomplished? 
beyond his expectation. And he ratified the engagement 
on the day on which it was received. 3 

Two grand objects now solicited the attention of the 
British government. The first was the restoration of $ l& 
Peshwa ; and his elevation to that height of power, which* 
nominally his, actually that of the British government* 
might suffice to control tho rest of the Mahrat-ta states. 
The next was, to improve this event for imposing 
similar treaty upon others of the move powerful Mahra^k* 
princes; or, at any rate, to prevent, by all possible mean*i 
their alarm from giving birth to an immediate war, whi^k 
{especially in the existing state of the finances) might 
expose the present arrangement to both unpopularity am 
trouble, 

Tho following occurrences were meanwhile taking p^ c& 


i Papers, ut supru* p, 63, 

- Ibid, p. —M. Ttid proposal); wctq no doubt insincere, for Orfuit ( 
t.i^t the P'>hwa entertained no doubt of Hafturt being dbte*Mi .; 
purport of the only mission untied by the author of lUo ^uhroita Hl* lt - 
tM d codrtnwd to Holkar to retire. Hi. 2U6.-4V. 

3 im. II, 30. 64, 




IEDINGS OF HOLKAR AT POONA H* 

?eshwa, having repaired in the first instance to a 
fortress, not for distant from Pocmab, afterwards pursued 
, ,s Right to the fortress of Khar; on the river Banco ote, 
ln the Con can, a maritime country on the western side of 
Ghauts, Holkar, whose object it probably was to oh- 
tain possession of the person of the Pcshwa, and to make 
fhe same use 0 f ^ja authority which had been made by 
kindiah, attempted, but not with, sufficient rapidity, to in¬ 
tercept bis flight. 

disappointed in this prospect, Holkar turned his views 
to Amrut R&o, the adopted son of the PeshWs father, the 
late Eagoba ; and detaching a body of troops to the place 
°f his residence, brought him to Poonah, The PeshwVs 
Right from his capital waa treated as an abdication, or 
akin to an abdication, of the government; and affairs 
were administered in the name of Amrut ltao. 1 

To the British Resident, who remained at Poonah, when 
H fell into the hands of Holkar, that chieftain, as well as 
Ammt ltao, diligently represented their views as friendly 
toward the British state, or even submissive; and they 
employed their earnest endeavours to prevail upon him to 
^mam at Poonah. As this, however, might appear to 
^fibrd the sanction of his government to the now au¬ 
thority, he thought it his duty to withdraw, and having, 
801 without difficulty, obtained that permission, departed 
011 the 28th of November* 

* l At the conferences,* says the Governor-General, 
h olden, by the Resident, with Amrut Rao and Jeswtmt 
Rao Holkar, on the eve of the Resident’s departure from 
looiiahj both those chieftains expressed the solicitude for 
fRe preservation of the friendship of the British govern¬ 
ment ; and directly and earnestly appealed to the Resident 
for his advice in the present situation of affairs* Jeswunt 
Ihio Holkar expressly intimated a wish for the mediation 
°f the Resident, for the express purpose of effecting an 
Accommodation with the Peshwa* 1 
The Peskwa seemed unable to believe himself in safety, 
Ri any place accessible to Jeswuut Rao Holkar ; and 

* * Not as Pcahwa but as ttfcjrent far his arm Yinayak Bat>, who wag pkeefi 
7 * R*1kur i m Oj e mu* > rad- Tins GnveniniQiit was, liVUCTCr, Ctfudtitt&U by 
Ujuj, Mohr. Hist fit- S23.^W, 

" Papers, at supra, ill- p. 31!. 22$. 
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requested that a British ship might he sent to Baneootej to 
convey him, when he should account it necessary, to Bom¬ 
bay. This determination the Besident at Food ah thought 
it would not be advisable to encourage. But, £1 under the 
determination,*’ says the Governor-General, “ which I had 
adopted, of employing every effort for the restoration oi 
the Peshwa’s authority, and in the actual situation of the 
Peshwa’s affair^ it appeared to me, to be extremely de¬ 
sirable, that the Peshwa should immediately place hiiusolf j 
under the protection of the British power, by retiring to 
Bombay” 1 

The Besident from Poonah arrived at Bombay on thn 
3rd of December. The Peshwa, notwithstanding the p er ‘ 
mission to place himself under the protection of the 
British government at Bombay, had yet remained in th° 
Coiican, with a declared desire, however, of repairing 
his own city of Basscln, where he would euj oj the protec- 
tiun of a British force. Xiis minister arrived at Bombay 
on the 8tli of December. At a conference, the next day, 
with Colonel Close, he expressed the earnest desire of his 
master to conclude the proposed engagements with the 
British government } to the end that, all its demands 
being complied with, and ail obstacles removed, ho might 
as speedily as possible be restored to his authority by tho 
British troops. On the 16th, the Peshwa arrived at llas- 
sein j and was presented with a draught of the proposed 
treaty. The 18th was appointed for the day on which the 
arrangement should be completed After a long discus¬ 
sion, the whole of the draught was accepted, with aoio G 
alterations in one or two of the articles. And the treaty, 
called, from the place of transaction, the treaty of B&S" 
seiu, was signed on the 31st. 

The great and leading articles were those to which tho 


1 Topers, iit pupra, p + 3t,$i, " [ emi$iderM,"he further "that On* !1 !^ 

sure would preclude nil hesarcl of precipitatlixur host!titles with Jesttunt S ' 1 
Hotkar, by any arlvwiee of the British troops, for ihe protection of the I ' 1 ' T ” s ^ 1 
person ; an A would fiiiuble the British government va open pi iie^otiutiim vi 
Jo want Kno Holkur for the restonuion r.f the Peshwa or the 
Faenah, under every circtnmtaiice of advantage. This event wctim u " 
enable us to combine with oar othcr measures, under great advanWgfe-JJJ 
pn>txM»a re^otinfion with Shot I ah r for ihe tencluston of defensive ^ rr;L ^ 1[ > 
tnems. Jt was obvious, also, that the Peshwa'a arrival at Bombay w ' . ^ 
il ,* T V' v * the most favoumble opportunhy for the adjustment of Use terms <>■ 

**•!jnsjEve alliance with the Peshwa, on the basis of my uregimo ^ivpo-jW' ^ 
with tin? iiddition of *mth stipululirjns (is might appear to fee «spe<J.te«u 
reference to the actual crisis of ailbirs." 





J. 

!U“ TREATY TRESSED UPON SI^DIAH. 

Engaged himself, by a paper left behind him, when ROOK VI. 
ke fled from Poonah ; the permanent establishment within cua*, xt. 

hiji dominions of the force hired from the Company ; and -* 

the assignment of a portion of territory, convenient for 1S ^ 
the English, as the equivalent in exchange* Of the re¬ 
gaining articles, the most important was that by which 
the Peshwa bound himself never to make war upon any 
state, but to submit all his differences with other powers 
to the English ; and, in short, not to hold any intercourse 
with other states, except in concert with the English 
government. 

A local affair of fcousid arable importance was corn mo- 
diously regulated through this treaty. The pecuniary 
claims of the Peshwa upon Surat* and tho territory lately 
ceded by the Gaekwar in Guzerat, were commuted for a 
territory yielding a revenue of tho same annual amount. 

In one respect, this Mahvatta ally was left in a situation 
different from tho situation of those other allies, the Na¬ 
bobs of Oude and the Carnatic. In their case tho English 
l 'dlnrs insisted upon a power of ordering, agreeably to 
their wisdom, the internal administration of tho country j 
or i rather, of taking it wholly into their hands ; alleging, 

^ cause, tho bad government of those rulers, which it was 
neither consistent with tho interest, nor the humanity, 
nor the honour of the English government, to render itself 
tho means of preserving in existence* With regard to the 
PAe of these powers, the design was partially, with regard 
to the other, it was completely, executed. With the 
Peshwa, for tho present, the same demand for good go 
Terument produced not the same effects. In tho 17th 
article of the treaty, a The Honourable Company's Go¬ 
vernment,” it is said, “hereby declare, that they have uo 
banner of concern with any of his Highness children 
relations, subjects* or servants ; with respect to whom his 
*%hiies 3 is absolute” Nay more, “the subsidiary force 
ia to be at all times ready for such services as the duo 
correction of his Highness's subject,; and dependants, and 
Ihe overawing and chastising of rol -ad, or exciters of ■> iisj— 
turbauce.” In other words, to what degree soever of 
misery' the vices of the PcshWs government may reduce 
bis subjects, the Engl ish have i£ no manner of concern ” with 
that: but, if these unhappy subjects make any effort to 
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dlevo themselves, the English troops shall ho employed 
l exterminating them* When combinations of rulers 
take place, and the control of subjects is sufficiently fa 
moved, the treatment which is carved out for subjects is 
pretty much the same, -whether the soil be Asiatic or Eur 
ropean ; tko subjects, Mahrattas or French* 1 
The turn which the councils of Sindiah might take, or 
might receive, in consequence of the present transactions 
with the Peshwa, was the object which next solicited, and 
that in a high degree, the attention of the British govern¬ 
ment* By a letter dated the 16th of November, 1802, the 
Resident at Poonah is apprized, “ that it is the Govern or- 
GeneraTs intention to avail himself immediately of the 
state of affairs at Poonah, and of the defeat of Sindiah’s 
troops by Holkar, to renew overtures to Sindiah, for the 
purpose of inducing that chieftain to enter into the terms 
of the general defensive alliance” And along with the 
notification of the engagements concluded with the 
Peshwa, Sindiah received an invitation to co-operate with 
the British government in the restoration of that chief to 
his throne, and also proposals for a treaty to bo concluded 
with himself on terms similar to those which had hee& 
accepted by the Peshwa, 2 

In another letter, on the 22nd of the same month, the 
Governor-General still further unfolded Ms policy* st l u 
fulfilling the obligation now imposed on us, of reinstating 
the Peshwa in his government and restoring his authority# 
his Excellency is anxious - first, to avoid alt contest with 
Sindiah or Holkar; and secondly, to refrain from checking 
the progress of the present warfare between these chief¬ 
tains.” Ah the immediate march of the British troops 
for the restoration of the Peshwa would be likely to begM 
a war between Holkar and the Company, and to ter¬ 
minate that between him and Sindiah; as the inter¬ 
mediate period, at the same time, tl presented the most 
favourable crisis for the accomplishment of his Excel¬ 
lency’s views of defensive alliance with Sindiah; * and, ltS 
i£ a delay in the advance of the troops nfight afford tko 

1 Ti.Ii ta an unfair rlow of the atipulfttim* wlifch was not designt-d for 
hut t!:■: ir chiefs whose tarbuirucc and power, as in Ure 


“■''"JinIt und Holkar, dmuauded that tlu; Peshwa should bo proiocrted 
Litem*—w. 

9 P*§wtt f at ttipra.pitU, G7. 
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VX^^IDIMY TREATY PRESSED UPON SINDIAH. 

fdfethei? advantage of improving the terms of the defensive ROOK VI. 
alliance with the Peshwn, by obtaining his consent to chav. xi. 
those conditions which ho theretofore rejected” the Resb —-— 
dent was informed that there was no occasion to he in a 180 2 - 
hurry, in commencing operations for the reinstatement of 
the Peshwa* 1 

Though the Governor-General expressed his conviction, 
that EE nothing but necessity would induce Sindiah to co¬ 
operate in the success of the present arrangement ho 
pt entertained the hope, that he would perceive his 
inability to prevent that success ; and, as the engagement 
With the Peshwa would place him under the power of the 
English, whether he consented to the plan of hired troops, 
or did not consent to it, that he would account de¬ 
pendence, with tho benefit of their alliance, less objec¬ 
tionable than dependanoe, without it. 9 The home autho¬ 
rities, accordingly, who are always presented with the fair 
face of things, were told by his Excellency, under date the 
24th of December, 1602, f< I entertain a confident expecta¬ 
tion of the complete accomplishment of all our views, and 
of the restoration of tranquillity within tho Mahratta 
dominions, by the means of amicable negotiation. It 
appears probable that Sindiah mil cordially co-operate 
With the British government, m tho restoration of the 
Beshwa's authority ; and will consent, in the actual state 
of his own affairs, to become a party in the proposed sys¬ 
tem of defensive arrangements/* ■ 

Yet tho Resident at Poonah is told, in a letter dated the 
30th of tho same month; u Notwithstanding the P< shwa’s 
recent recognition of his engagements with you, hi a Excel¬ 
lency the Governor-General is induced to apprehend, from 
the general tenor of the information contained in your 
despatches, and from the character and disposition of the 
Beshwa, that his Highness is more disposed to rely on the 
exertions of Sindiah, than on those of the British govern¬ 
ment, for his restoration to the musmid of Poonah” 

Under such views, “ b is Highness," ho added, (i may possi¬ 
bly evade the conclusion of a definitive treaty, on the 
basis of the preliminary engagement. This result w ill bo 
rendered still mare probable by an accommodation between 
Sindiah and Holkar. The intelligence contained in a despatch 

1 Palters, ut stapri, p. G4, $5* 4 V $1* 1 Ibid. P* 33. 
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: ,—^’;Yf from the President with Dowlut Rug Sind mb, under date the 
chap- xi. mil instant, strongly indicates the probability of that 
event- And it is apparent, that the principal inducement, 
both of Sindiah and Holk&r, to enter into such accommo¬ 
dation, is the apprehension which they entertain of the in¬ 
terference of the British power, for the restoration and 
establishment of the Peshwa’s authority. It may be ex- 
pected, therefore, that an accommodation between these 
chieftains will he accompanied by proposals to the Feshwa, 
under the mediation and guarantee of Sindiah, of a nature 
which hie Highness may be disposed to accept, rather than 
be indebted for the restoration of hia authority to the in- 
terpoeitioii of the British government,” 1 It was the 10th 
of February, 1803, before the Governor-General disclosed 
to the homo authorities his opinion that, “the know- 
lodge,” as ho expresses it, “ of our arrangement with the 
Peshwa, may induce Dowlut Rao Sindiah, and Ilolkar, to 
compromise their differences ; and to offer to the Peshwu 
proposals for restoring his Highness to the nuisnud of 
Poonah, which his Highness may be disposed to ac¬ 
cept, notwithstanding the actual conclusion of engage¬ 
ments for that purpose with the British govern meat.” 5 

With regard to the policy which the state of things 
created by this conduct would suggest, lie says: “ In such 
an event, it is not my intention to attempt to compel the 
Peshwa to adhere to the faith of bis engagements, at the 
hazard of involving the Company in a war with the com¬ 
bined Mahratta states* ” 3 

This is an admission, that the probable evil of a wsff 
with the combined Hah rat ta states was more than a 
counterbalance for the probable good to be derived from 
placing them all in dependence; the effect, which the 
treaty with the Peshwa, he said, Would produce, whether 
they entered, or refused to enter, into the scheme for hir¬ 
ing the British troops. 

A otwithstanding this opinion of the preponderant evil of 
a war with the combined Mahratta. states, the Governor- 
General declares, that, if the Peshwa adhered to his engage 
and had the concurrence of his principal subjects, 
be should not allow the chance of any other opposition to 
deter him. Yet from that preponderant evil, the power of 


1 Pipers, ut supra, 70. 


J JbliL p. 


3 Ibid. 




OPPOSITION TO THE TREATY. 

would still be the only defalcation ; and bow BOOK VI, 
account which could bo justly made of the c j HAP . Xl , 

power of the Peshwa, the Goyernor-General was amply in- _ 

formed. 1 J802. 


To one view, taken by the Marquis Wellesley, of the 
^uesfciou of restoring the Maliratta sovereign, philosophy 
^iU not withhold unqualified praise. “The stipulations 
treaty" (says he, in his instructions, dated 2nd of Fe- 
_ litany, to ] 803, the Governor of Fort St. George), “on which 
founded my intention to facilitate the restoration of the 
Peshwa’s authority, originated in a supposition that the 
^ajovily of the Mahratta jaghiredara and the body of the 
Pcshw&'s subjects, entertain a desire of co operating in 
that measure* Justice and wisdom would forbid any 
attempt to impose upon the Mahrattas a ruler, whose 
restoration to authority was adverse to every class of his 
subjects. The recent engagements with the Peshwa in¬ 
volve no obligation of such an extent. Whatever might 
he the success of our amis, the ultimate objects of these 
engagements could not be attained, by a course of policy 
so violent and extreme. If, therefore, it should appear, 
that a decided opposition to the restoration of the Peshwa 
is to be expected, from the majority of the Mali rat ta 
Jaghiredjws, and from the body of the Peeb was subjects, I 
Mia 11 instantly relinquish every attempt to restore the 
Peshwa to the muanud of Poonah." 5 


H made a very mortal dLflbreiica, however, whether the Pojbwn desired 
{£ flepiUl l?"^ ^ conditions of the treaty, or whether bo desired to ubsorre 
oitir. The (invcniLH'-UentTnl would not comp,: him to ncllier- to 0,u fcikft of 
ols fthgesemttft, but if he did so ^ImUsirNy, It was, of rtnuVe. in- uiiiii?m upon 
5J 6 1 -Hiifisli faithfully to fulfil the promisor anjapr-rt whk-h they lm>i matte lo 

him. it wus not a rfuestioii oi ilic decree in which iho jv*iiu-.v$.^ration 

™EJit ift might, not ilintlnldi the dwuites of nniurec^fu] war, hoi wht'rher Uie 
Urit{>«]i, character for faitlilu] observance tA their jioSiiivat eflgnge meats should 
be frurfciitcd or presorted. No rish of war conk! bo put m with national 

rejJJUtiiiiim. It h true,, that tho Feshw* had scarcely signs# tho treaty of 
Uossel.il p wKui, with that duplicity which characterized Ji ih whole rcjffo, and 
eventually hurled biiu from his throne, he l*irau intriguing with JSindlidi nnd 
the Raji nf Lotur, ro instate them to hostilities again!* (be English, with the 
brol, ^d, but, FQssJblv, insincere hope, dial they would relive him from the 
depend*™* to which ho Iieu.1 prwIpltetolysuitMcd hhnsrif. This negottaUon 
was hept secret irom hto new nHles; and nny show 1 4 reluctance on their part 
to re conduct him to 1‘oonah, wou.d, no doubt, hare ,,. v n met by the most 
vehesn nt remonstrance* am! o&hji a protestation* of fidelity ami attachment. 
They had m> present reason, therefore,to mppvifl* tEiat they were foreing Upon 
the Ii-,bwa an unacceptable illitBC*, and na tom? as he numtfesied the wilt to 
Sleep his engagements, they were hound In honour hud In policy to hfettti 
hat, u v.;c yioA the consequence of the ireetty which they had form<;d.-^w 
- Papers, ut sup™, p. fd. 
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This virtuous example, till such a time as the i _ 
of the people in every^civilized country have become suffi¬ 
ciently enlightened to see the depravity of the case in its 
1S02, own essence, will help to stamp with infamy the most 
flagitious perhaps of all the crimes which can be com¬ 
mitted against human nature, the imposing upon a nation, 
by force of foreign armies, and for the pleasure or interest 
of foreign rulers, a government, composed of men, and in¬ 
volving principles, which the people for whom it is destined 
have either rejected from experience of their badness, or 
repel from their experience or expectation of better. 
Even where the disparity of civilization and knowledge 
were very great; and whore it was beyond dispute, that a 
civilized country wos about to bestow upon a barbarous 
one the greatest of all possible benefits, a good and benefi¬ 
cent government ] even here, it would require the strong¬ 
est circumstances to justify the employment of violence or 
force. But, where nations, upon a level only with another 
in point of civilization, or perhaps below it, proceed with 
bayonets to force upon it a government confessedly bad, 
and prodigiously below the knowledge and civilization of 
the age, under the pretence of fears that such a nation 


will choose a worse government for itself, these nations, or 
their rulers, if the people have no voice in the matter, are 
guided by views of benefit to themselves, and despise the 
shame of trampling upon the first principles of humanity 
and justice- 

In paying the homage which he counted due to the 
will of a nation of Mahvattas, the Marquis Wellesley was 
not making a sacrifice of interests which he held in low 
esteem. In his address to the home authorities, dated the 
24th of December, 1802, he declared his conviction, that 
# those defensive engagements which he was desirous of 
“ concluding with the Mahvatta states, were essential to 
the complete consolidation of the British empire in India, 
and to the future tranquillity of Hindustan ” 1 Yet the 
complete consolidation of the British empire in India, aud 
the future tranquillity of Hindustan, which could never 
exist till a sufficient bin die was put in the mouth of the 
Mabratta power, ho thought it his duty to sacrifice, or to 
leave to the care of unforeseen events, rather than violate 


i Papers, ut Mifira, p. 33, 
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of will, in this important concern, of the BOOK YL 
People of one of the Mahratta states. cnAr . xi. 

’VS h m the Governor-General resolved on restoring the — 
f eahwa, upon the supposition that he and his subjects 
consenting to the plan, a very low estimate of the 
opposition to be expected from other quarters was pre¬ 
sented by the Governor-General to his superiors, in his 
language of the IGfch of February, 1803, “No reason, 5 ' 
he, “exists, to justify an apprehension, that in the 
event supposed, Sindiah would proceed to such an extremity, 

^ to make opposition, either singly, or united with Holkar. 

is any suck desperate course of proceeding to be ap¬ 
prehended from the Raja of Rerar. Unooinbinod with the 
power of Sindiah, Hollar will not probably venture to resist 
the Pcshwa. Hollar also has anxiously solicited the ar¬ 
bitration of tko British government with respect to his 
claims. Ho has transmitted distinct propositions with 
that view to Lieutenant-Colonel Close” 1 
Tho substance of the propositions was that the Fcshwa 
should give to him a crore of rupees far the payment of 
his troops ; that ho should also give to him a fortress, as 
ho had given Ahmednuggur to Sindiah ; that he should 
effect the release of Kundeo Rao, and grant him investi- 
^ the heir and representative of the Holkar family, 

-both tho Governor-General and the Peshwa held these do 
^smds inadmissible. So far from yielding money to 
Hollar, the Peshwa thought ho ought much rather to get 
i&onay from him, on account of the depredations com- 
fitted on his dominions. The gift of a fortress to one 
Pmon was no reason, he said, why ho should bo called 
Vt P on to give one to another ; and as to the proposition for 
disinheriting C&shee ilao, it was forbidden by justice, and 
by tho investiture which had been bestowed upon him 
during the life of his father ; at t he same time there was 
**>■ expedient for reconciling the inf crests of both, as 
Cashes Rao had no children, and might secure the succes¬ 
sion of Kuudee Rao by adoption. Tie Governor-General 
bcld, that the rights of Cashes Ran, founded on descent, 
slmuld on r:o account be allowed to be disputed. But ho 
of opinion, that tho Fesliwa ought willingly to grant a 
Considerable sum of money, to obtain the lecture of 
i Fni^rs, nt sttpr*, p* 69 + 
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iiolkar; and was even ready to guarantiee a loan ra- 

that purpose ; and, if the grant of a fort and jaghire worn 
suffice to avert a rupture, it would not, he conceived, he 
good policy to withhold it* 

“0n the receipt of these instructions/ 1 says the Governor- 
General, “Colonel Close endeavoured to persuade his 
Highness the Peshwa to offer to Holkar such concessions 
as might induce Holkar to compromise the subsisting dif¬ 
ferences, and to admit his Highnesses peaceable return to 
his capital His Highness, however, manifested an in¬ 
superable aversion to offer any concession to Holkar, whom 
he considered to bo a rebel against the legitimate authority 
of the sovereign power of the Mahratta empire*” It then 
remained for Colonel Close to communicate by letter to 
Holkar, the sentiments of the Governor-General on the 
subject of his demands * the assurance, that the British 
government would use its influence to adjust his claims 
upon Sindiah ; on offer to guarantee auy adjustment which 
he might accomplish with the Peshwa; and lastly, the 
expression of a hope that he would not oppose the execu¬ 
tion of the recent engagements between the British and 


Poonah states, 5 

The expectations of the Governor-General that he might 
be able, through the operat ion of the new treaty with the 
Fcshwa, to intimidate Sindiah into an acceptance of tho 
chains which he had forged for him, he did not easily 
relinquish. That chief tain, after such operations ae ho 
had. in his power for the increase and equipment of his 
army, proceeded towards the south ; crossed the Nerbud- 
dah on the 4th of February ; and on the 23rd arrived in 
the vicinity of Boorhanpore, Colonel Collins, who had 
left the camp of Sindiah early in the preceding May* but 
had received in the month of December commands to 
return for the purpose of i>roposing to him a treaty, on 
similar terms with that of Bassein, arrived at his camp 
the 27th of February. “The advices” says the Governor- 
General In his address to the home authorities of the l&th 
of April, 1802, “which I received from that officer, and 
from other quarters, induced me to entertain suspicions 
that Dowlut Kao Sindiah meditated an accommodationwith 
Jeswuut Rao Holkar; and confederacy with that chieftain, 
1 Papers, ut snpra, p. 414, 4l&, ft2, 83. ® Ibid, p.86, BT* 
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Raja of Berar, for the purpose of frustrating : 
of the arrangements concluded between the 
Biifci&t gpvcraiment and the Peshwa: without, however 
intending to proceed to the desperate extremity of pro¬ 
ved mg a contest with the British arms, 
l( This suspicion,?* he adds, w w T as corroborated, by the 
ai'tifiees practised at the camp of Smdiah, upon the ar- 
iival of Colonel Collins, with a view of eluding the com¬ 
munication of the propositions with which Colonel Co 11m$ 
Was charged, under my authority. And the appearance 
of Sindi^s intentions became still more unsatisfactory, 
irom the evasive, and indirect, or vexatious replies, which 
Colonel Collins received to my propositions, after lie had, 
at length, obtained access to Dowlut Bao Sindia/ 1 
At an interview, which the Resident at last obtained 
Sindia, on the 24th of March, that chief informed 
him that & messenger was on his way to his camp from 
the Pcshwa, for the purpose of explaining to him the 
Uatur© and extent of the engagement# recently concluded 
between the Pcshwa and the British government, aud 
that till the communications of this agent were received, 
he could not give a decided answer to the proposition 
^bout concluding with the English a treaty similar to that 
■ ^asaeiu. lie gave, at the same time, the strongest 
trance, that he had no intention to obstruct the execu¬ 
tion of the agreement between the Peshwa and the British 
government ; on the other hand, that he dedrad to im¬ 
prove the friendship at present happily existing between 
that government and the Peshwa, as well as himself. 

- u this declaration, the Go veraor-General professed his 
belief that Sindia was perfectly six ere, u Nor is that 
sincerity, 1 * said he, “ inconsistent with a desire to delay 
bis assent to the treaty of Rossera* and to the propositions 
itu mediately affecting his separate interests, until ho shall 
have received a direct communication from the Feshwa ; 

incompatible with the project for a confederacy be* 
tween Sindia, IMhar, and the Raja of Eerar, for purposes 
of a defensive nature- which T consider to bo the extreme 
object of Sindia) in negotiating such a confederacy, with¬ 
out any views whatever of hostility towards the British 
power” 

Berar was the next, in power and consequence, among 
V on. vl n 
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.he Mahra-tta states, ^The intelligence whiclT' 
received from the court of the Baja of Berar/ 1 2 says the 
Governor-General, “ indicates that chieftain's dissatisfac¬ 
tion at the conclusion of defensive engagements between 
the British government and his Highness the Peshwa,— 
Whatever may be the aversion of the Raja of Berar to 
the interposition of the British government, in the affairs 
of the Mahratta empire, any attempt, on the part of that 
chieftain, to obstruct the execution of the treaty of 
Bassein, would be inconsistent with the systematic cau¬ 
tion of his character ; and imprudent, in the actual state 
of his military power, and in the exposed situation of his 
territories/' 1 

At so late a date, therefore, as the 19th of April, IS03, 
the home authorities were assured by their Indian sub- 
stitute, that no prospect of a war, the offspring and con¬ 
sequence of the treaty of Bassein, presented itself in any 
quarter/ The same language was employed even so late 
as the 20th of June, il Every circumstance/ 1 he assured 
them, “ connected with the restoration of the Pesliwfh 
justifies a confident expectation of the complete and 
pacific accomplishment of the beneficial objects of the 
fate alliance,—Although the information, 11 ho added, “con¬ 
tained in Lieutenant-Colonel Close's address tn youT 
Honourable Committee, and the tenor of latest advices 
from the Courts of D owl id Rao Bindia, and the Baja of 
Eerar, tend to countenance the rumours of a projected 
confederacy between these chieftains and Jeswunt Ra° 
Holkar, the existence of any such confederacy is still a 
subject of considerable doubt—If any such combination 
has been formed, its object h probably restricted to pur¬ 
poses of a defensive nature, without involving any views 
of hostility towards the British power.—The local situa¬ 
tion, and comparative power and resources, of Sindia and 
Ilagojec Ehoirda* preclude the apprehension of itny attempt 


1 F r the despatch from which the^c quotation and Acte ana estraeleth sco 
papers, he supra, p. 8fi—9L 

2 It cAniH't locjHotly JiflSrmed that they were assured there yi^is no prospect 
or a ivar. The expcetitl purport of the desiHifali of die IDtU of Ai>rf)« v« tc? 
report upon the anspMon • conduct of the MahruttU : that f: might 
end in war vrm argued upon obvious considerations m what their interest* 
were; Lut it i# na where positively affirmed that there would net tie war, 
and its j-u^Mbiiity Is implied by the whole tenor of the letter* Despatches* 
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to subvert tho Peshwa’s government, or 
Basso in, at the desperate hazard of a war 
’with the British power. The situation of Holkaris power 
entirely precarious and accidental. The instability of 
the resources of that adventurer induces the continuants© 
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of his power to the utmost degree of uncertainty ; and 
absolutely deprives Mm of tho means of opposing any 
systematic or formidable resistance to the operation of 
an alliance with the Poonah state,—My instructions to 
Colonel Collins, of the 5th of May, and to Lieutenant- 
Colonel Close, of the 7th May, together with my letter of 
the lf>th May to the Baja of Berar, have probably already 
produced an arrangement of a pacific nature with all tho 
chiefs of tho Mahratta empire, whose formal accession 
to the treaty of Bassein has not yet been signified 
to me.” 1 

The Peshwa received not the treaty, ratified by the 
Governor-General in Council, earlier than the 18th of 
March, 1803, The Governor-General informs the Court of 
Directors, that ft he received it with demonstrations of 
the highest satisfaction^~ 

As earl) , however, as the month of November preceding, 
the Governor of Port St> George, under intimations from 
both the Govemor-Genend and the Resident at Poonah, 
^'as induced to assemble a considerable army at Hurrjhur, 
on tho Mysore frontier; which, under the character of 
an army of observation, might be ready to be employed 
^ events should determine. The Governor of Bombay 


, 1 Papers* lit Biipm. T> 98.— M. Dospatc- ^ ill. Tt is very oii- 

dem, from [he tenor of the letter of the mt fii June. thus the Governor- 
(It'nerjil wws row too nunguine in his nuttedpetkm* of continued hraitqntl 
relauooa ouh Slnflmh and the Knjii of &crnr. 1U ^tve■ U*p erc-fflfc fur a 
more aceurnlv estimate of ti.eir own three, end pet of til* Liitfhsht than tuey 
capable Of forminif: end he wits m aware of the eneoiirn^mcm to ni¬ 
ter fore widen they rtcdvfd from the Pvahwa. At the same Ume it ii <<<|tiaUy 
etHent tbiMie ciWdfcml the re*vitas underlain, and tho h.nne adllie^tks 
must luvvi , Ipu SSS iiTobahilhv *f HaadMhos. U mnnot he affirms , na 
it is the objeS of the text to i ■ ^mato, that they were lagged uwm by partial 
uifsreTne^nititfir.n Thu poasiMo owuriwnsa of the events which took pi ace, 
CSSl™»tat banttonght, tortcciaodlf, Mprc^'d In «h , 
Pwimnh ofihfktlcr a tlic WKh (if June. “Tlie jiullcuim wrengemmls 
■which Mttjf.r Gc-i- ra] Wellesley has elfceted for thy < l Imposition ofthe troops 
under hff nmrnuid, is calealated to meet ever)-ejnvrtfoiwy of affair*, even 
Slider the impnCS suj*»^ n that Siwllrii* the r f T?* 

lino l .dw, have itd^SitnH^wd Mgiu of * nature agutnat the 

bfclUah Govern went or the *lli-csi/’ "'V■ 
a fiovemor<fener«l J s UnirnhW of the hue Transactions in the Main at in 
Entire. ibid. p. m. 
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eceivcd, in Ififej© manner, instructions to hold in reJtaiT 
for immediate service the disposable force of that Presi¬ 
dency* And a considerable detachment of the subsidiary 
force at Hyderabad was, through the Resident, directed to 
be placed in a similar state of preparation* 1 

At the end of February, the whole of the subsidiary or 
hired force in the service of the Nizam, under the com¬ 
mand of Colonel Stevenson, together with 6000 infantry, 
and 0000 of that Prince's native cavalry, marched from 
the capital towards the western frontier of the Hyderabad 
dominions, and reached Parainclah, distant IIC miles from 
Poonah, on the 25th of March* 

From the army assembled at Hunyhur, under the im¬ 
mediate command of General Stuart, the General-in-Chief 
of the forces under tho Presidency of Madras, a detach¬ 
ment, consisting of one regiment of European, and three 
of native cavalry, two regiments of European, and six 
battalions of native infantry, with a duo proportion of 
artillery, amounting, in the whole, to 1709 cavalry and 
7860 infantry, ex elusive of 2500 horse belonging to the 
Raja of Mysore, began to advance towards Poonah, on the 
8th of March* For the command of this detachment ; a 
service, requiring, as he affirmed, considerable -kill, both 
military and diplomatic ; the Governor of Fort St George 
recommended the brother of the Governor-General, Major- 
General the Honourable Arthur Wellesley, as a man who, 
not only possessed, in a high degree, the other requisite 
gifts, hut who, by his command at Seringapatam, had 
been accustomed to transactions with the jaghiredars of 
tho Poonah state, and successful in gaining their con¬ 
fidence and respect, A man so related, and so recoin- 
mended, was not likely to see the merits of any competitor 
set in preference to his own. 3 

On the 12th of April, the force under General Wellesley 
crossed the Toombudra* On the 15th, tho distance was 
not great between him and Colonel Stevenson, who arrived 


1 Narrative, ut supra. Ibid. p. 307,—M, 

XhtiM'ornmneTiicnta were sub resent lu tho restoratir: of tho Fuliwa m 

C«»£ rtf opposition, npgqfcbended ''htorfly from T-lulknr.—W- 
i The spirit -t lib remark cannot be mistaken ; but it is not the less 
that GeitiTai W* fteilcy was eminently fined for the duty by his popularity 
with the M,ihrattn J^iCiicJarfl of tho South, and Inn knowledge cif the country 
and the vcople H Sec his Meumruuduni upon Opcimtiijnit in the Malmittn ter¬ 
ritory* Desprfcbea, i 1 11 ; aIu£ Correspondence, 01, 02,04, etc,—W. 






Jeswunt Kao ITolkar, who had some time BOOK VI, 
quitted Poonah, arrived at Ohandore, 300 mi Us from chap. xi. 

Kooimhj on the same day on which Colonel Stevenson --— 

arrived at Aklooss ; and nothing remained to oppose the lS03v 
British army. It was unnecessary, therefore, to carry the 
whole of the troops to Poonah, where the country was 
too recently and severely ravaged, to yield any supplies. 

Colonel Stevenson was directed to place the troops of the 
Nizam at Gardoon, within the Hiram’s frontier, and to 
take post with the subsidiary troops, augmented by the 
King’s Scotch Brigade, further up tho Beema, near its 
junction with tho ilota Mola, 

Amrut Rao was left at Poonah, with a guard of about 
IdOD men, alone, and helpless, when Hollar marched. It 
was, nevertheless, reported, that this defenceless nidi vidua], 
who from first to last is represented, by the English theui- 
selvcs* as utterly averse to the part which he was eon- 
strained by Holkar to act, had it in contemplation to hum 
the city of Poonah ; that is, to render his peace imprac¬ 
ticable with tho people into whose hands he saw that he 
must inevitably fall Intimation of this report, and, It 
would >mm t of some belief in the danger which it an¬ 
nounced, was transmitted {repeatedly we are told) by 
Colonel Close to General Wellesley. The Pfcshwa, by whom 
it is not wonderful that it was believed, transmitted m 
urgent request that General Wellesley would detach some 
of the Peon ah officers with their troops to provide for the 
safety of Ids family. Counting the Poonah officers, with 
their troops, a security ill-proportioned to tho danger, 

General Wellesley resolved to attempt an unexpected 
arrival. Intelligence was received on the 10th, that Amrut 
Kao was still at Poonah on the Idth, and had removed 
the family of the Pcshv, a to Servagur; w hich was con¬ 
cluded to be a step preparatory to the burning of the 
town. General Welleshy, therefore, taking with him only 
the cavalry, and making a night march through a difficult 
pass, and a rugged country, arrived at Poonah on the 20th, 
having accomplished, from tho evening of tho 19th, a 
march of forty, and from tho morning of that day, that 
is, in a period of about thirty-two hour*, a march of sixty 
miles. 1 Amrut Boo heard of the march of the British 
i Despalehes of tin; Duke of Wellington, !. 141.—W. 
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val tv oa the morning of the 20th, and quitted Poonah, 
but without any act implying that he had ever entertained 
a thought of setting fire to the place. 

In conducting the Peshwa to Poonah, it only now re¬ 
mained to provide a sufficient quantity of pomp. The 
description shall be given in the words of the Governor- 
General himself. “During these transactions, arrange 
ments were made by the Governor of Bombay, and by 
Lieutenant-Colonel Close, for the march of the Peshwa 
towards Poonah. A detachment, consisting of his Majes¬ 
ty's 78th regiment (which left Bengal on the 7 th of 
February, and arrived at Bombay on the 5th of April* 
1803), five companies of Ids Majesty's 84th regiment, a 
proportion of artillery, and 1035 sepoys—In all 2205 men, 
was formed, anti placed under the command of Colonel 
Murray, of his Majesty’s 84th regiment, as an escort to 
Ids Highness, who left Bassein, attended l>y Colonel Close, 
on the 27 th of April. 

“On the 7th of May, the Peshwa passed General Wei- 
1 os ley 1 s camp, at Pen o wall ah, near Poonah. On the 13 th, 
his Highness, attended by his brother Chimuajeo App% 
and by a numerous train of the principal chiefs of the 
Mahratta empire, proceeded towards the city of Poonah; 
and, having entered his palace, resumed his seat upon 
the imismid, and received presents from his principal 
servants. 

f: During the procession, the British Resident, accompa¬ 
nied by his suite, paid his compliments to his Highness, 
when a salute was fired by the British troops, encamped 
in the vicinity of Poonah, under the command of General 
Wellesley, . This salute was immediately answered from 
the fortress of Seonghur. 

l( While the procession pas sed the bridge into the city, 
a second salute was fired from the British tamp; and as 
the Peshwa approached the palace, salutes were fired from 
the several posts of the Mahratta troops. At sunset, 
salutes were fired from all the MU-forts in the v icinity of 
Poonah ” 1 

Notwithstanding the confident expectation which the 
GovcmoivOeneraJ had expressed to the home authorities, 
not only ou the Ifith of April, but as late as the 20th of 
1 Uov;rnoY-UoDcnU'isHamUire. IbSil. 307—911, 
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t no war would rise out of the treaty of Bassein ; T BOOK VI. 
before that time, as he himself informs us, “he had chat. xi. 

gi'eat cause to doubt, the sincerity of Sindiah’s profes--— 

sions; while the increasing rumours of a hostile con¬ 
federacy against the British government, between that 
chieftain and the Baja of Berar, rendered it indispensably 
ttocessaiy to ascertain, with the least practicable delay, 

T* aether the British government wore likely to be exposed 
? a Contest with the confederated chieftains. These con¬ 
siderations determined the Governor-General to lose no 
line in furnishing Colonel Collins with detailed rnslruc- 
tions for the guidance of his conduct, iu this important 
and delicate crisis of affairs. With a view to expedition, 
fho Governor-Generali instructions were, in the first 
instance, transmitted in the form of notes, under date 
the 5th of Kay, 1803, and were afterwards formed into a 
detailed despatch, which was forwarded to Colonel Colling 
on the 3rd ofjuna,”* 

Nay, when the time arrived, at which it was desirable 
m uke it appear, that the has til e mind of Siudiah, and 
Provocation by the British government, had produced 
o calamity of war, the Governor-General actually enters 
into an argument to prove, that from an early date, he had 
evidence which rendered in no respect doubtful the exist- 
eiice of hostile projects in the mind of Sindialu After a 
isplay of the motives, iu their owu ambition, which 
indiah and the Raja of Berar, had for aversion to the 
treaty of Basse in, “The belief” ho says, 11 that those 
chieftains entertained designs hostile -to the British go- 
^ernment, at the earliest stages of the negotiation be¬ 
tween the resident and Do whit ilao Sndiah, is supported 
“J the information which the Governor-General has from 
tium to time received of the proceedings of that chieftain.” 

this information he specifies three instances ; one con¬ 
fined in a letter of Colonel Collins, dated the 9th of 
^iarch ; q second received on the 17th of June; and the 
third ft lone, not more conclusive than the former, sent by 
Colonel Collins on the 14th, not received till xfter lho 
date of his pacific JeoLimtion to the homo authorities, 

“These facts” ho then subjoins, «reciprocally confirm 

i JWc stipra. p- 290. 

3 n«ratt*e T ut supra, p. 3i7 f 31 H* Despatches, ILL 120.-*W, 
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each point of the evidence of SindialTr; hog tile projects; 
and combined with information, at various times com¬ 
municated, by the Resident with Dowlut Rao Bindiah, of 
the proceedings of that chieftain, with tho repeated ru¬ 
mours of the formation of a hostile confederacy between 
Dowlut Rao Sind i ah, and tho Raja of Borar, and Jeawtint 
Rao Kolkar, and with the tenor and result of the Resi¬ 
dent's negotiations, must bo considered to amount to full 
proof of tho alleged design of subverting the alliance formed 
between the British government and tho Peshwa,” 1 


The Resident with the Dowlut Rao Sindiah, having re¬ 
ceived the Govemor-GeneraVs instmertaons, obtained an 
audience of that chief on the 28th of May. Ho was 
encamped at a place called Ohickley, not far from Boor- 
hanpore, where his own dominions border on those of the 
Raja of Borar. The conference was opened, on the part of 
the Resident, by communicating to Smtliah the treaty of 
Bassein, of w hich a copy was presented and read. “ When 
the whole of the treaty had been distinctly explained to 
tho Maharaja, I then asked him/ 1 says the Resident, u whe¬ 
ther he thought it contained any thing injurious to his 
just rights- since I had reason to think some doubts had 
arisen in his mind on this head?”—It was one of his 


ministers who thought proper to reply; 41 acknowledging” 
says the Resident, “ that the treaty did not contain any 
Stipulation prejudicial to the rights of the Maharaja; to 
which the latter assented.” 


"I proceeded” says Colonel Colling “to state —that 
negotiations had of late been carried on between Dowlut 
Rao Sindiah and the Berar Raja — that these chiefs were* 
i understood, to have An interview shortly, somewhere in 
the vicinity of this place —that tho Maharaja had con¬ 
cluded a peace with Jcswunt Rao Hoikar, in whose camp 
a vakeel also now resided on the part of Ragojee Ebouslah 
— that Sindiah had likewise avowed : ■ intention of pro¬ 
ceeding with his army to Poouah, accompanied by the 
Berar Raja—and that, on combining these caroums hit ices, 
I could not but suspect t.h.R this court meditated designs 
adverse to the interests of the British government;— for, 
»inco his Highness the Peshwa was restored to the znusttud 
of Poomdi, the presence of the Maharaja at that capital 


1 JXcuraiiTe, ut itiprft. Ibid, p. &3I. 
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iibti bo of any use, but* on the contrary, might BOt 
rtfive of evil consequene&s—nor could the longer chap. xi. 

^wtinuance of the Maharaja in the Deccan be necessary -- 

bis security, since he had come to an accommodation 
^ith tlie only enemy from whom he had any thing to 
Apprehend south of the Kerhuddah j that, therefore , I felt 
it my duty to require an unreserved explanation from 
.is court, as well respecting the intent of the proposed 
interview between the Maharaja anil the Rerar Baja, as 
regarding the nature Of the engagements entered into by 
those chiefs with JoMvunt Roo Hoi bar—as their recent 
uinoii and present proceedings induced some suspicion, 
jhat they were confederated, either for the purpose of 
Evading tho territories of our allies, his Highness the 
^ shwii and Nabob Nizam ; or of subverting the arrange¬ 
ments lately concluded between the British government 
and Bajos fko.” 1 

bhe Resident repeated the assurance of the peaceable 
a ^l even amicable views of the British government; and 
^ated the arguments of himself and of the Governor^ 

'uJheiul, to prove to Smdi&h, not only that the British 
government and the Peshwa had a perfect fight to contract 
® n S&gem«nta into which they had entered, but that 
^ Interests of Suidiak, by that means, were in no respect 

effected 

.. the part of Sindiah it am t in like manner, affirmed, 
y Ht hv had no intention whatever to invade either the 
' J, ritory of his Highness the Poshwa, or of the Nabob 
_ l ^am. But in regard to the uegotiatio]. with tl o Bernr 
ta J a and Hollar, the Resident was informed, that Sindiah 
atfurd him no explanations till the conference be- 
We *n him and R&yojee Bbonslah had taken place. No 
of address, conciliatory or menacing, was left untried 
,T Resident, to extort a declaration, whether opposi- 
tl<jn to the treaty of Ihtsaeio was or was not in contem- 
Blation. Bindkh was informed, that if he maintained his 
Present suspicious attitude, the British govermnoul would 
IS halted upon to make preparations upou his frontier, 

Odueh would be attacked in every part, thc moment that 
Uj tclli^eiicc was received of his accession to any hostile 

1 Sj*H*m ColltUS’s i\<■ dateft- L '^ s » * 803 - lbsa * P- ^ 53 —3J. 
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confederacy. After various expostulations, both with the 
chap, xl minister and Sindiah himself, the Resident says, that he 
—— turned at last to Sindiah, and M conjured him, m language 
ifcOlt both mgent and conciliatory, to remove all his doubts 
and suspicions, by an immediate and candid avowal of 
his intentions.” 

" Dowlut JEao" he continues, “ in reply to these instances 
on my part, said, that lie could not, at present, afford me 
the satisfaction I demanded, without a violation of the 
faith which he It ad pledged to the Raja of Rorar. Ho 
then observed, that the Bhonslah was distant no more 
than forty coss from hence, and would probably arrive 
here in the course of a few days: that immediately after 
, his interview with the Raja, I should be informed whether 
it would be peace or war” 

It is proper to state, that the Resident, in answer to his 
remonstrance against the march of Sindiah and the Raja 
of Berar to Peon ah, received a solemn assurance, which ho 
appears not to have disbelieved, that the Reshwn, after his 
return to bis capital, had repeatedly written to tho Maha¬ 
raja and the Berar Raja, inviting them both to Poondh. 
It is also proper to give the following circumstance, in the 
words of the Resident ; "Neither Sindiah,” say? be, fi nor 
his ministers, made any remarks on the treaty of fcsein, 
nor did they request a copy of it .” 1 

It will hardly be pretended that the words of Siudiah, 
u after my interview with the Raja, you shall be informed 
whether it will be peace or war,” yielded any information 
which was not convoyed by the more evasive expressions 
of his ministers ; n till after the Maharaja’s interview with 
the Raja, it is impossible for him to afford you satisfac¬ 
tion with regard to the declaration which you require. 
That the words were intended by Sindiah to convey a 
menace or insult, there i not a single circumstance to 
countenance the slightest suspicion* And it is visible 
from the words of the Resident, that they were not by 
him understood in that sense. "Theso wolds he deli¬ 
vered/’ says he, “ with much seeming composure, 1 then 
a ,kcd, whether I must consider this declaration as lina 
on his part; which question was answered in the afBrnui- 
live by the n-misters of Dowlut Rao Sindiah. Hero the 

I Deaptitcb, Ul BUpr*. lUi. p* 1S3, I5i h 
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conference, which had lasted three hours, ended; and I 
after took a respectful leave of the Maharaja" 
Governor-General describes as very great, the effect 
^hich was produced upon his mind, by the phrase of the 
^liaraja. u This unprovoked menace of Iiostility, ,J says 
% w aod the insult offered to the British government, by 
hferenca of the question of peace or war to the result of 
_ inference with the Raja of Rerar, who, at the head of a 
_ 011 side table army, had reached the vicinity of Dowlufe 
^udiEth s camp, together with the indication which it 
0i ’ded of a disposition on the part of those chieftains to 
FOsecute the supposed objects of their confederacy, ren- 
ored it Lhe duty of the British government to adopt, 
Without delay, the most effectual measures for the ymdi- 
c ^tion of its dignity, and for the security of its rights 
aiK l interests, and those of its allies, against any attempt 
?? ^e part of the confederates, to injure or to invade 
them/ 1 1 

fro ^ ■ con3e( l Uen cn of a movement of Holkur towards the 
in° n tiei -° f Nizam, and some depredations committed 
an l B vick % Aurungabad, General Wellesley, at the 
April, had direct' d Colonel Stevenson, with the 
of ^ orce under his command, and the united troops 
tin, 10 to move north war tie to that city. Towards 

cot GEK * ^W> Genera! Stuart, with the army under kis 

aii:i) Ltan< ^ amounting to three companies of European 
liar one regiment of European, and two regiments ol 
three corps of European infantry, and live 
th ?, 1 ^ °f sepoys with a large train of artillery, crossed 
' titp ^° m ^cdro, and proceeded forward to Mudgul, a i>osi- 
^ u where, without abandoning the defence of the English 
w * he was snthdently near the scene of action, to 
.^ JTcrt the advanced detachment, and overawe those who 
t] be found refractory among the MahratU chiefs Un 
p 0 4tl * of Juno, llfejor-General Wellesley marched from 
n . °Hah, with the main body of the forces under his com* 
f 0 ^ d > on the 16th,encamped at bugah, near Sindiah’s 
of Ahmednuggur, at the distance of about sd 
Sll ^ &om Poonah. “ The total number of British troops," 
■> s the Governor-General, * prepared on the 4th of Juno, 

UoveWflr-Qeiic?ial w bo me authorities, dated bt August 
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1S03, on the western side of India (exclusive of 
to support the arrangements with the Pesliwa, amounted 
to 28,244 men; of this number, 1G,S23 were under th e 
immediate command of General Wellesley, and destined 
for active operations, against the confederated chief tuhis, 
in the event of its being necessary to proceed to hostile 
ties against those chiefs/ 11 

The expense of bringing such an army as this into the 
field was no trilling price to pay for those “ arrangements 
with the Peahwa," which this great force was “ prepared 
on the 4th June, 1803, to support,” Yet fills was u^ 
enough ; for, immediately on the intelligence of Sindiab 3 
phrase about" peace or war,” the Governor-General issued 
private instructions to the Oommander-in-Ohief of the 
Company^ forces in India, to assemble the Bengal 
on t he Comp any J s western frontier, and to prepare for ^ 
eventual war. 

It deserves to he noticed, that the letter of the Go - 
vernor-General to the home authorities, assuring them 
confidently that no war wool 3 , rise out of the recent alb" 
anco contracted with the Piwhwa, was dated on the 20 th 
of June, The instructions to the Command er-in-Gihict 
which directed the assembling of the army, and laid d°' vl1 
a plan of the war, were dated on the £8th of the 
month, , 

In the demand for prompt decision which might arise 
in the present eventful position of the British govefhnw'U^ 
with the Mahratta states, the Governor-Go neral considered 
that his own distance from the scone of action would r e- 
quire a dangerous suspension of operations, if the pow yl 
of adapting measures to the exigencies as they arose 
not consigned to some individual upon the spot. So iouc ^ 
would of necessity depend upon the person at the head ° 
the military force, that a peculiar advantage w ould a riS _ 
from combining in Ms hands, if adapted to the trust, th 
political powers which it was thought advisable to conv^P 
In General Wellesley the Governor-General imagined 
saw the requisite qualifications very happily ooinbif* 6 ^ 
That officer was accordingly vested with the general 
troul of aU&fUirsin Hindustan and the Deccan, relate 
either to negotiation or war with tho Mahratta states, ™ 

* Narrative, ut supra* Ibid. p* 325, 32G, 
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.;was with which he was furnished for guidance in 1 
fjfil U3e - >f t ^ lose extraordinary powers aro dated on the 
of Juno. The new authority was to pass to General 
1 tuaitj as Commandor-in-Chief at the Madras presidency* 

. c jcutnstancos (au exigency very unlikely to arise) should 
^der it necessary for that officer to unite the whole force 
0 the array in the field, and to assume in person the go- 
command. And the plenipotentiary commission of 
_enera! Wellesley remained subject* of course, to the com- 
^ds of the authority from which it was derived . 1 
I ® Ll the KJth of May, the Governor-General addressed a 
^ter to Siiulmh, and another to the Raja of Reran The.se 
ytcrsj while they paid to these chieftains the compliment 
of conveying immediately from the he.id of the English 50 - 
5 ri 5 l nent, intimation of the treaty of Basse! n, and affirmed 
. Jat no injury was done to the rights of either of them by 
lft t engagemeat, which it was within the undoubted eompe- 
tnice of the Feshwa to contract, offered to each the benefit 
0 a similar engagement* if they were sufficiently wise to 
Se& k° w deeply their interests were concerned in it j as- 
■ pacific views of the British government, oven if 

l0 y should reject this generous offer; informed them, 
^Wovu', of the suspicions, which several parts of their 
*** conduct had a tendency to raise, of their intention. 

• Vm a hostile confederacy against the late arrauge- 
onts; dipepied them, if they wished that their pacific 
Relaxations be deemed sincere, to abstain from 

r CGu l>ying with their armies an alarming position on the 
gutter of tho Nizam* the British ally ; desired Sindiab, 
of carry back Ids army to the northe rn m ie 

. e Nerbudcla ; and declared to them, that, if they 
^ 'listed in maintaining a warlike attitude, the British 
^v&rnment must place itself in a similar situation, and 
hi moment they rendered their hostile designs iu&ubita- 

,3 Would in ita own defence be constrained to attack 
tae^s 

« xjt euprj.p. 149,1G3, 

3 irl - P* 

Qf other camtspamltmce with tho liiija of Benkr. Prior to the d&fo 

ra WelicEil. m r.’iirwi the 4th nfStey, tlxts Km wroic to tho X3asni T to 
u JUT*®* hi9 I'J^pusod interview with Shtdiah, am! thus ctplsriiM iis gbjeot, 
r tmr a 'nwtiiiic silii'II b*Vt take:* filare, and sti arrattifooiGnt far tlrn recon* 
uniuurHitwoenSttiaSali and llolkar shall liavn been eflecTed, rt ape- 
hiun tho adjustment ui the itaUJ ana gorennnf u of Bto Pundit 

■ It he Ftsiiwa,} &ndt aa tbs honour &M luUferUytf tho Ituuj i U j ]S _ 
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The Raja of Berar, having arrived within oni 
Sindians camp on the 3rd of June, was mot by that Princ° f 
on the following morning, “ The secretary of the British 
Resident, who was despatched to him with a compliment¬ 
ary message on the 5 th, he received with distinguished 
attention : and ha expressed with apparent sincerity 
says the Governor-General, “ his solicitude to maintain 
the relations of friendship which had so long subsisted 
between the British government and the state of Befav. 

A conference between the chieftains took place on the 
6 th, On the 9th, the British Resident sent to importune 
Sindiah for the answer which he promised after his inter¬ 
view with the Raja of Eerar. Having received an evasivo 
reply, the Resident addressed, on the 1 2th, a memorial 
Sindiah, informing him, that if he should now refuse to 
give an explicit account of Ins intentions, and should con¬ 
tinue with his army on the south side of the Nor bud ^ 
lt such refusal or delay would he regarded as an avowal o 
hostile designs against the British government 
Resident requested either the satisfaction which hc ' VitS 
commissioned to demand, or an escort to convey him f r0tl1 
Sindialfs camp, 1 

Having received a verbal message, which he regarded 
an evasion, stating that the required explanation should he 
afforded in two or three days, the Resident informed the 
Maharaja, that ho received this communication as a fruol 
answer, refusing the satisfaction which the British govern¬ 
ment required ; and that he purposed leaving his camp 
without farther delay. The two Mahratta chiefs invented 
expedients for preventing the departure of the Resident, 
and at the same time evaded his endeavours to obtain a 
declaration of their designs* At length, on the 4th o 


• ifal)]y calls for, aM in calqjlAted for the prosperity of the cowUOh * ‘ ^ 
whit a due attention to tbo connexion of Hie limes, ixs maturely ^ 

executed/ 1 This letter was, Of course, coffiimmicatod to the lintish f 
meat, and Lord Wellesley again, on the 22nd of May, acidic * 

Kaja to expn his surprise and disappointment at learning L . Haiti art ■ ^ 

of an Itttehtiuii to form a confederacy for the ratTcrptcin of the nrrKigP^' ‘ 
eo.ifjiidcc] with the Feabwa. No aUo apprized the Raja, that anya '- 
liiir. the territnni s of the Nizam, would be epnaiderv f as an act m 


^tfrossloti i exhorted him earnestly to return peaceably into bis 




mo , 

- 

fitiu . deluded entirely upon the Raja's conduct. Tlic interview ' 
l.iv.im tin rofore, mast unwioJyocally an act urdeffouce, and equEvmvi- 
a rjrc!-r;itiais of W or. Dc&p&trhea, |IL 1 og t and App , mi, —W, 

1 Narrative* ut supra, p. IGti,. 323, 







;R TO GENERAL WELLESLEY. 

ned an audience of both together in the tent 3 
— y « Bexar, He entertained them with the old 

of 0r y — “ That the treaty of Basse! u” (I quote the words 
11 t^e Governor-General, a| combining his authority with 
a t of his agent) K contained no stipulation injurious to 
j!.® ri ghts of any of the feudatory Mahratta chieftains; 

P u Hie contrary, expressly provided for their security 
tl ^ u ) e pendcucc— That the Governor-General regarded 
U i* a J a °f Bemr, and Siudiah, as the ancient friends of 
W power; and was nulling to improve the exist- 

r connexion between their states and the British govorn- 
c That the British government only requited a 

^°afnmation of the assurance made by Smdhih, that he 
j, ^ 11 o intention whatever to obstruct the completion of 
ic engag emen ^ s lately concluded at Bassein, together with 
sitnihy. assurance on tho part of the Raja of Berar— And 
_ ^ ^ Was the earnest desire of the Governor-General to 
Promote the prosperity of the respective governments of 
_°wlufc and the Raja of Berar ; so long ns 

* f -7 refrained from committing acts of aggression against 

Th ^ imd their allies;! 

r Mahmtti a chiefs did not think proper to make any 

arke upon the assertions and argumentation of the 
ela J ^ 1 ^^dent. They contented themselves with de- 
on through the mouth of the Berar minister, by whom 
^ h r P ai t discoume was principally hold, that it 
aj ^ 1. dut > r the Peshwu to have consuited with them 
tre f ' 0± Mahmtta state, before he concluded a 
anil ^ V ^ 1C ^ 30 deeply affected the interests of that state; 
Unfe m ° 1<3OV0r 7 that they had a vanity of observations to 
l>upon the stipulations, themselves, of lho treaty of 
The British minister insisted, as he had dono so 
before, on tho right of the Peshwa to make a 
for himself; but, with regard to the observations 
t u po*ed iQ p e jlia j e upon the several articles of the 
^ty of Bossein^ requested they might be committed 
n ^iting. aD ,i submitted to the consideration of the 
General. 

pi .Withstanding these allegations of grounds of com- 
the Mcihralias rfrfififteod their sincere disposition 
^dtivate the friendship of the British government ; 
Ci;kI ’’d that they Lad no design whatever to op|*ose anv 


oppose any 


Si 
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engagements with it into which the Feshwa might 
entered ; and promised that their armies should neithc 1 
advance to Poonah, nor ascend the Adjimtee Ghaut, acr^f 
the mountainous ridge which separated their present 
tion from the frontier of the Nizam. Remarking, h0«' 
ever, that the British troops had crossed the GodavcU 
river, and were approaching the Adjuntee Ghaut; thO 
requested that Colonel Collins would use his ondeavou^ 
to prevent their advance. The Colonel replied that it 
incumbent upon Sindi ah to lead his army across the ^ cr " 
budda, and the Baja of Berar to return to Nagpoor, if they 
wished their actions to appear in conformity with thatf 
pacific declarations ; mid in that case, the British army 
he doubted not, would also be withdrawn. 1 

On the 14th of July, General Wellesley addressed* 
letter, couched in respectful terms, to Dowlut Rao Si mb a * 
setting before him the reasons which the British govern 
ment had to consider his present menacing position & 
indication of designs, which would render it necessary 
act against him as an enemy, unless he withdrew hi - arniJ 
across the Nerbudda ; but making at the same tin 10 B 1 
correspondent offer, that, as soon as theMahratta ch^ ^ 
should lead back their armies to their usual stations, h l 
would also withdraw from its advanced position the Brit 18 
army under his command, 

A conference on the subject of this letter took p^ oC 
between the chieftains on the iilst of July. To ft note, th° 
next day addressed by the Resident to Dowlut Rao Sindia •> 
requesting an answer to the letter of General Welle*- 6 '’ 
no reply was returned. The Resident received the i^ nC 
ral’s instructions to urge them once more on the sepf^ 
tion of their armies ; anti received an appointment &V 
conference with Siudiah on the 25th. On this occasion ^ 
was told, " that the Forces of Sindiah and the ^ 
Berar were encamped on their own territories ; that tu■ 
chieft;tins had solemnly promised not to ascend the A^ 
juntos pass, nor to march to Poonah j that they L .^ 
already given to the Governor-General assurances 
writing, that they never would attempt to subvert j 
treaty of Bass tin, which assurances were uneT liv ^ v 
proofs of their amicable intentions ; lastly, that the tJ* c3r ' 


* Hurtatirc, ul supra, p. 3ir4, 







NEGOTIATIONS BROKEN OFF, 

under negotiation between Sindiah and Hoi- ■ 
, ^ia£rat completely ilflfed ; and that until it should 
bo finally concluded, Dowlut Rao Sindiah could not return 
0 Kindustan.” The Resident remarked, that, as the ac- 
^ position of the Mahratta armies could afford no 
Advantage to their respective sovereigns, unless in the 
ev eut of a war with the British power, the British govern- 
rnf -nt could nob conclude that the determination of these 
sovereigns to keep their armies in such a position was for 
other than a hostile purpose j and that, for the negoti- 
. 011 with Holkar, Boorhanporo was a much more convc- 
^ i o i it. situation than the frontier, so much more distant, of 
ue British ally. After much discussion* the 28th was 
^^ned, os the day on which the Resident should receive a 
deciaiva reply. The 28th was afterwards shifted to the 
2 bUi ; the Resident threatening to depart, and making 
yehemout remonstrance against no many delays. The 
interview on the 29th was not more availing than those 
^hich preceded. The Resident sent forward hia tents on 
j he 3oth } intending to begin his march on the 31st* and 
rofused to attend a conference towhioh ho was invited 
^ Jt h Sindiah and the Raja of Berar* As he was prevented, 

_ otvBver, from setting out on tho 31st, by the heaviness of 
he complied with a request from both chieftains 
\ Caoet them on the evening of that day at the tents of 
th * Baja of Berar. 

After the usual topics were once moro gone over, the 
^ gratia chieftains offered the following proposition: 

l &t the forces of the Baja and of Sindiah should, in eon- 
Junction retire to Boorhanporo j while the British General 
' Hxild withdraw his troops to their usual stations. As 
' ^ respective movements would leave to the Mahratta 
Jhicftaipa nearly all their present power of injuring the 
nt i ^h states while they would deprive the British govern-, 
? &ut of the security afforded by the present position of its 
the Resident assured them that a proposition to 
S. effect could not he received, 

* bo Princes made a second proposal, That the Resident 
J lq ^hl hi a day, on which both the Mahratta and the 
t 7 u ^,h armies Should begin to withdraw to their reaper 
** stations. Beside that the Resident had no power to 
* u £e for the movements of the British army, he plainly 
V °MX 5 
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gave the Princes to understand, that their prod 
withdrawing their armies was not sufficient security 
the performance. 

They lastly offered to refer it to General Wellesley, hj 
name a day on which the British troops, and theirs, should 
begin their march ; to name also the time at which h a 
thought the British troops might reach their usual ^ 
tione, when they too would so regulate their marches as 
arrive at their usual stations at the same precise period 
time* If this proposition was rejected, they said thej 
could not retire without an injury to the honour and dig' 
nity of their respective governments* 


The He si dent consented to postpone his departure, 


till 


time was given for referring the last proposition to Genet 
Wellesley ; hut required, as a condition, that the letters b 
that effect should he with him for trau amission Before- 
of tho following day. The letters came ; submitting foi d 
eMon, however, not tha hist, but the first, of the 
pro posit ions which had been previously discussed, 
serving this coarse attempt at more evasion and did A? 
this officer made immediate arrangements for quitting 
camp of Dowlut Bao Sindian, and commenced his marc : 
towards Auruhg&bad on the 3rd of August 1 

Aware of tho great unpopularity in England to whi^ 
wars in India, except vara against Tippoo Sahib, were ^ 
posed i aware also of the vast load of debt which his ^ 
ministration had heaped upon the government of Iwdsfy ft 
load which a new and extensive w$r must greatly augm^ 1 i 
the Governor-General has, in various documents, present^ 
a laboured argument to prove, that the appeal to tU ' 1 ^ 
now made by the British government was forced, and 
gether unavoidable. 3 It may bo requisite, as far as it ^ 
be done with the due restriction in point of apace, to she 
how far his arguments are supported by the facts. | 

When Dowlut Bao Sindiah and the Raja of Beray 
their armies, under circumstances so warlike and in » 1^ 
sit inn so threatening, as those of the union which < |JL 


lb 

c*r 

ii* r » 


sit ion so threatening, as 

i Gowruor-Generars Narrative, Ibid. j.. 32T—S3l; Hum relative tjt ! 
Tran^actiijUS In tin Makroll*. Uinpir*. Urid. p. 220—230* Latter 
TtrTier-Genersi in Counci! to tlie b^.ue Authorities, dated 23th 
1st * Ibid. P . I70-I7U.-M. Set al*» I e-iurtriies, iiS. Ih9 f 17 ' - « . e { 

- in hit Narrative, at supra, p. 331 1 Sflid’i. m supja, p. 230 j 
thfi23th nf St'prcmlior, ittO-% ut supra, 170,—VU 
JXWTtrfdie*, la. 330,— W * 
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Vfepe oii-^tHo borders of Nismrn Alfa dominions in 1803; BOOK VI, 
au d when the English, should they begin to net in the cjiaix xn 
yoiny season, would enjoy important advantages, of which, 
d they left the enemy to begin operations in the dry 
^uson, they would bo deprived, it will hardly be denied 
r^t the English had good reasons for commencing kos- 
if no other expedient con Id be devised to procure 
■® dispersion of those armies, the position of which 
^reated that danger., which it was the professed object of 
war to avert, 

Still, however, two questions will remain, bo* T of which 
he clearly and decisively answered in the negative, to 
U| ako good the Governor-General's defence. In the hrst 
bWe, allowing the necessity of war in August, 1 >03, to have 
J ° e *i over so imperative, was it, or waa it not, a necessity 
that Governo/s own creating, a necessity of whose 
^iisteuce he aluno was the author, and for which it is just 
he should bo held responsible 1 fa the next place, 

' Vtn ’ e the objects, on account of which this necessity was 
equal Lu value to the cost of a war t In the last 
I Ij e > was it true, that the alleged necessity existed, and 
no expedient but that of war could avert the danger 
_. c b tho new position of tho two Makrafcta chief turns 
7®^r6d to involve, 

l 1 he answer to the first of these questions will not 
Huirs tnany words. The necessity, whatever it was, 
ti ioh exited for war at the time when hostilities coia- 
^ticedj was undoubtedly created by tho Governor-General 
The proof is so obvious, that hardly does it 
k bare to be stated in words. That necessity was created 
1 J y treaty of Basse! a; and the treaty of Easxoin was 
Q ie Work of the Governor - General. Tho Gov /nor- 
bad no apprehension of war, either on the part 
l * ^hidiah, or of the Baja of Berar, previous to the treaty 
* %saoui ? am is proved by all his words and ail 1its 
j If we are to believe bis solemn declarations, ho 

I Httle apprehension of it, even after the treaty of 
I iiay till six weeks before the declaration of wav. 

: believing that, but for the treaty of B&ssein, war, 

W . °n the part of Sindiah, or of the Raja of Berar, 
iq ao degree to be apprehended by the British go- 
1 ^thent, the current of the history, tho circumstances 
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■ and character of those Princes, and even the succeeds 
results, prove that lie had sufficient and superabufldftP 
reasons. Undoubtedly those reasons must have b een 
X803- strong, when they sufficed to convince the Governor- 
General, even after these Princes had received all the alai'U* 
and provocation which the treaty of Basso in was calcic 
la ted to produce, that they would yet he deterred fro* 1 * 
any resistance to the operation of that treaty, by the av hn 
chance 1 of a conflict with the British power. The weak¬ 
ness of w hich these Princes were conscious, as compare 
with the British state, was the first solid ground of wi® 
Governor-General T s confidence. The extremely indole 
and pacific character of the Baja of Rerar was anoth er ' 
Unless in confederacy with the Raja of Berar, it was uot ^ 
he apprehended that Sindiah would venture upon ft ^ 
with the British government ; and scarcely any thing 
rousing to his feelings than the treaty of Bassein 
have induced that un warlike Prince to form a confederal) 
with Sindiah 3 in defiance of the British power, 

Holkar, it was the weakness of Sindiah which made hn 11 
any thing ; and the united force of both, if, without the 
treaty of Bassein, it would have been possible to um iL 
them, v? on Id have constituted a feeble source of danger 
the British state. 

The treaty of Bassein, therefore, as it was the 
assigned by these Princes themselves for their union ^ 
the warlike attitude they had assumed, so it will harm? 
admit of dispute that it was the real cause. The 
vemor-General himself, when ho came at last to 
endeavour of making out as strong a case as possible m 
the nec essity of drawing the sword, exhibits reasons whj^ 
operated both on Sindiah and the Raja of Rerar, for goiwfc 
to war on account of the treaty of Bassein, reasons jwW ’ 
to men of their minds, he seems to represent m little h ,f1 
than irresistible, “The conduct/* says he, tl of ^ 
Bao Sindiah towards the Peshwa, during a long gourse _ 
time antecedent to the Peshwata degradation from 
mu&md of Boon ah, and the views which that chh‘fc ,ll V 
and the Raja of Eerar are known to have entertained uX . 
respect to the supreme authority of the Mahratfca 
afford the means of forming a correct judgment nf 
motives which have rendered those chieftains dr si * 01 
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^TA WAS CAUSED BY THE TREATY. 

f; suWoi ; ijiig the treaty of Basscin,” Of these views he BOOK YI. 
^en exhibits the following sketch u The whole course/’ chap, xi. 

he, ‘*of Dowlut Eao Sindjah’s proceedings, since his -— 

^Session to the dominions of Madajoe Sindiah, has mani- 
j-esteda systematic design of establishing an Ascendancy in 
|he Mahmtta state upon the ruins of the Peshwa’s au- 
hority,” After adducing a number of facts in proof of 
113 Proposition, he draws the following conclusion: “ The 
Actual re-establishment of the Peshwa in the government 
Poonah, under the exclusive protection of the British 
Pow<ii\ and the conclusion of engagements calculated to 
Retire to his Highness the due exercise of his authority 
011 a permanent foundation, deprived Dowlut Ran Sindiah 
°f every hope of accomplishing the objects of bis ambi- 
i 011 g ^ ^at alliance should be successfully main- 
^hted. This statement of facts sufficiently explains the 
anxiety of Dowlut Rao Sindiah to effect the subversion of 
the treaty of B&ssein, and his prosecution of hostile de- 
K igns agaiuBtr the British government, 1 ’ 1 u The motives 
^hicii must be supposed to have influenced the Raja of 
r^r? in combining his power with that of Dowlut Bao 
♦buidiah, for the subversion of the alliance conclude it be¬ 
tween the British government and the Peshwa, were mani- 
estly similar to those which actuated the conduct of 
- owiut Iko Sindiah The Baja of Berar has always maim 
uied pretensions to the supreme ministerial authority iu 
. 0 ^hduutta empire, founded on his affinity to the reign- 
Raja of Sattarah Convinced that the permanency of 
ie defensive alSanco, concluded betweeu the British go- 
^rumont and the Peshwi, would preclude all future oppor- 
unity of accomplishing the object of his ambition, the 
K «ja of Berm appears to have been equally concerned 
^Uh Dowlut lute Siadia in the sub version of that 
^hatice. fi 

The Governor-General subjoins a reflection, actually 
^^nded upon the improbability there was of a union 
between those Princes, till the treaty of Raskin gave them 


th^n words, t hive left out three egressions, twnnf vjipm 
w Weh <lw, Oerernor-UtD^riil l^cowa upi-n the actions oi Sindiati, 
u r of ap^Utiic which lie be?iicm * upon UU own, ■-■phim they lutve only 
to substitute th ■ opinion rtf the Govern jot-Gcneral upon Uiesd 
k JJ 3 - Kn- tiit* ojiiniyn which the part feels may sti^eaS* stud \ towe so iilU'rt-d 
^ ^ftheexproaiioii> us to nuHter itgruunraiicd* 
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ifc.Yi:' so extraordinary a motive. f4r A1 though the Tie wsls cri 
Xi*. xa to those chieftains/' says he, “ were manifestly ineon 3- 

- patible with the accomplishment of their respective d# J 

signs ; the removal of an obstacle which would effectually 
preclude the success of either chieftain, in obtaining ^ 
ascendancy at Po onab, constituted an object of coran 1013 
interest to both. 1 ' 

The Governor-General then states bis conjecture of th# 
mode in which the treaty of Bassein induced them to 
reconcile their conflicting interests. “It appears/’ 
says, w to be chiefly probable, that those chieftains, sethh 
that the combination of their power afforded the 0^7 
prospect of subverting the alliance concluded between th# 
British government and the Peshwa* agreed to comproruis# 
their respective and contradictory projects, by an ammg^ 
ment for th e partition of the whole power and dominion 
the Mahratta state.” 1 

The circumstances on which these conclusions & rC 
founded were all as much known to the Governor-^ 0 ' 
neml before, as after he concluded the treaty of 
He was, therefore, exceedingly to blame, if he formed that 
agreement, without an expectation, approaching to a hd' 
assurance, that a war with the power of Sinditdi and th# 
Raja of Berav, if not also (as might have been expect^) 
with that of Holkar combined, would bo a part of th# 
price which the British state would have to jmy for th# 
advantages, real or supposed, of the treaty of Basset' 


l Sgb Oovenior-GeneraJ's Letter, at supra, p, I7U. ISO: Narrative ut suP r3r 
p. 331,332. 

? It is admitted fn ft preceding: that, accord mg to ttxe Govex^' 

Cenenil’a sotemo dcdtration^ he had little apprehension of war, even t’h 
few weeks before the (kdarstlon of it: Ifa Imtl + u t ere fore h m *xpeft*tio n ; JfJ 
prondilng to 8 full a-itiinmce, that hostilities would be the cnnscquenco* (lf j 
treaty of Hussein* Then, says our author, “lie was cxcer lingly to 
becjiufe the drctnnsiai.ces on which lie occOuniect for the eventual Dnrn ilV '' J ^ 
of tin: war, must have been known to Him oh well before, as lifter, He , 
eluded the treaty ofJjxiwefn/' It h uno thing, however, to dlscovt r muHVj, 
for actual conduct* and another to anticipate LheEr ^ Internee; Jt is 1 y | 
from a nertrsary con elusion, even when motives may l>c suspected, that t* / 
will l«? followed hy acta. eaiHwially when It In obilotis that other _ 
tqisziliy or (till more cop nt, mu-t exist, by which the former m:iy h* 
tnlized, and that the acta are bo obviously impolitic ns to fonder b proN.^, 
that they will not bo perpetrated. That the interference of the Bry* 
in behalf of the Itahmi. might ha distasteful to the prim Ipn! Mahrattft ch |C : 
ruay. have been little doubted, but it could scarce)* Have doomed of 
dent intensity to iiuiipie actual ho&ttftttei* particularly when such u rt /,.p 
was inec.inpftt{blo with all rsti‘ i™ 0 policy. It was thought likely that 
would know ht§ strei ;:lh rather than to IwAitf a content with the Biiti*!’, f , 
verntheat} that the Kuja of Berar, beside Ills inactive temperament, hsd lT> 
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WAR CAUSED BY THE TREATY* 

question, then, or at least one of the questions, to 
^hitih Jto should have applied the full force of a sound 
^flection, equally free from oversight or prepossession* 
1,Vfls > whether, the bene tits, which could reasonably be ex¬ 
pected from the treaty of Bassoin, wore a full compensa- 
ion for the evils ready to spring from the wars to which 
|. Va8 likely to give birth: on the contrary, if he allowed 
“£? ^ind to repel from itself, as faras possible, all expect¬ 
ation of the expensive and bloody consequences likely to 
J ^ue from the treaty ; and, fixing his attention almost ex- 
<JlUsive]y upon the advantages painted in his imagination, 
decided upon what may bo regarded' as a hearing of only 
° n & *dde, that the treaty ought, if possible, to be made, ho 
Pursued a course which, in the management of public 
affairs, is indeed most lamentably common, but which on 
that account only deserves so much the more to bo 
pointed out to the disapprobation of mankind, 

The discussion of a question like this requires the use 
v ' so many words, because it imports a reference to so 
rnail 3 r particulars, that it would produce an interruption 
incompatible with the due continuity of a narrative dis¬ 
course, It may, nntwitlist auding, have its use to point 
merely the paths of inquiry. 

? thenq o n whom, in this instance, peace or war do 
pcncled, it belonged to ask themselves, whether the act of 
1 ^ ^ a new B0fc ot advantages, in relation to othor 
Som°^ r^ 0 ^ 1 ac ^ ^ * s P J °tty certain that those states, or 
them, will hostilely resent, does not constitute 
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thm * iJ those of Sitidinh, which ronJerod their union improbable ; and 

r*tcs lEtitke phico. and Holk&r be joined with them. ihu cottfrde- 

Uj.., Q «UI bt too doubt/hi of their * iron nth to risk t he encounter, Tliat 
+ ’"vihi iliiefi list! Tin real firievanca to complain of, ihftl the treaty of 

Jtrr-t* ^aclied not cm their tenriEoritt « their legnl rnitfiarity, and that 
the English alliance might oppw.c to Visit onUi-stidsblc pre- 
i&ttg, ' ’ l!,c : : nud dnnrrrr of removing it by «n appeal tu arms would by no 
,hs in equivalent to nnv pm-tible advantage to be gained, wero 
^etiidtWiDE the c-meUivi-u that thft fifeafirwy of hostile collision 
oTjviyiis to the underatandtoff princes, not devoid of political 
fJr 'tVi!LL 0 f ledge, to permit of their adopt log such a Urn of policy. The 

Atriu-i,, was mistaken tu supposing thart the Malirmia princes 

to Jtuiir, E i mi weight to thoae eons Wecatfons* but they were suflh-iently palpable 
tij^.y bim in beiievintf that they would not have u^n dtaregarded* and 

aim ,i have formed a cowl icrpi Hc to feelings of personal mortUkjfctfoa 

hi ^^Pfxnntment sialHt-font to Imve prevented the actual ectumiKe of war. 
ftpprtnyfhp 111 ' therefore, exceedingly to blame In entertaining expectations 
V ho’iiij^ t0 fllU a»v™nc6 that Uic treaty of Hasaeln would not bo foUowoa 
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the war, a war of aggression, on the part o. — 
which wilfully performs the act out of which it 
that war will arise. A war, which is truly and indiapuw I 
defensive, is a war undertaken in defence, that is, to P r ^ 
vent the loss of existing advantages. And though a 
may justly assert its rights to aim at new advantages, ) L " 
if it aims at advantages which it cannot attain with® 
producing a loss of existing advantages to some 
state, a loss which that state endeavours to prevent 
a war, the war on the part of the latter state is 
defensive, on the part of the other is truly an aggressi 
and, in almost all cases, an unjust war, ^ 

The Governor-General is so far from denying tha* * 0 
treaty of Bassein did import the loss of advantage 3 ^ 
Sindiah, that we have just heard him enumerating « : 
vantages of which it deprived that Mahratta C ^ J ^ 
advantages on which It was natural for him to pk lCt, r ^ 
highest possible value ; the power, as lie imagined, j t 
tablisbiog his controlling influence over the ^ 

through Mm, over the whole or the greater part *> 
Mahratta states. r 1 

Many times is the answer of the Govern or 
repeated in the documents which he has liberally 
These advantages, he cries, on the part of Sindiah, ■' ^ 
only for purposes of injustice ; his complaints ai' e J 
fore, to be treated with indignation 


.. .. _ mm _■ jm 

The man who carefully visits the sources of Indi ml j^s 




tory, is often called to observe, and to observe ^ 3 
astonishment, what power the human mind has JI1 
ludiag itself; and what sorb of things a man ca ^ ;l V^ 
upon himself for conclusive reasoning, when those ■*» ^ t i 
whom his reasoning operates are sure not to bo h " ^* 0 $ 
when he is equally sure that those to whom his 1 r* 
is addressed, and whom he is concerned to satisfy .■ 


the requisites for embracing delusion ; to wit, 3g T 


negligence, and, in regard to the particulars M 


a supposition, at tho least, of concurring, not 


interests. 

It is truly surprising, that the object, 
by the Governor-General as tho most profit 
and the most odious injustice, cruelty, and opp 
BowIut Rao Sindiah, to aim at, is the smite obj^ t 







IELT-DELUSION OP RULERS, 

himself was aiming, with so uncommon a BOOK VL 
de gree of ardour and perseverance, and at the expense of chap, xl 
®° ^any sacrifices. Tho object, incontestably, at which —— 
30th were aiming, was an all-controlling influence over 1803 ‘ 
he Peshwa^ and through him, os far as possible, over the 
other Mahratta governments, Ag far, then, as concerned 
ho object of pursuit, the coincidence is complete, inaui- 
aud indubitable, between the ambition of Sindiah, 
ambition of the Governor-General Wherein, 
bon, did the ambition of these two leaders differ, so as to 
&Rtitle the Governor-General to cover the ambition of 
kmdiah with the epithets, most expressive of the dffap- 
Probation and abhorrence of mankind, his own with 
^Phixets the most expressive of their approbation and 
favour ? One mighty difference them was ; that the one 
the Governor-General's own ambition, the other that 
another mnn * and a man the gratification of whose 
ambition in this instance was incompatible with the gra¬ 
tification of his. Another difference, which would be felt 
^'here it was desirable for the Governor-General that it 
should be felt, was, that the benefits, which were said to 
P SFoat, arising from the accomplishment of this object 
? Governor-General^ ambition, were to be English 
the accomplishment of the same object 
_ ondiah'a ambition would arise nothing but the pre¬ 
vention of these English benefits. Under this mode of 
t£75 the question, however, it cannot be disguised, 
a a Siudiab would have the same grounds exactly for 
f f J epithets of applause to bis own ambition, aud of 
J u^o to that of the Governor-General 1 
Lut differences, such as these, are more frequently the 

^ I ine important difftrenco >n the regions in which the English and 
dm5SSJ to0d; FmhwtHwbidi In wholly overlooked frt this argument t the 
ILW® in wltmu they prosecuted the Mens of their, Du U admin td, 

Ttio Flu, !i acted With Lius professed aequk - euu e of uto 
^naiah noiorign-U- in despite. Ihe Fopli h plsicvil the 1 w a 
men t i!“ TDn<J ' Atlti Kept iiinf there, and allowed him ttm indopendem enjoy- 
for.2,. f “tensIVB authority; Stadia*) occupied Poonah w Uh ,n Almost boauio 
Vj l p ;.impelled thu Jujfihw* to submitentirely to ids will, and was vet unnblo 
hold bis enemies- The F'lsfph did not mat h t*i iWali to 

’ lll,: I’fiwa Ln MdijeeUcm; tins P^shwa tfod to them* and 'was %\tid to 
thtJ ^ hir - Principal it v under dm shadow of tbdT banners, Admitting, 

^ov'r' TLtUtHe «■*■&»!Wmrtfct of Bnii:-h romw! it Poouh wtw the result c«r the 
to arntitioa, that uiubltbm ritifcrtf from brndiah’s in seeking 

in jffp* objects by centte, not by Froleiil inttiuiR - with the concurrence, not 
lattCa oh those over whom it stored to rule.—V. 
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. grounds of action in human affairs, than acknowl 
oven known, to be so ; since nothing is more easy for the 
greater part of men, than to be ignorant of the motives 
by which they are actuated, and, while absorbed in the 
pursuits of the most vulgar and selfish ambition* to bo 
giving themselves credit for the highest virtue, before the 
tribunal of their own consciences. What then will be 
said ? That of this controlling power, at which Sindiah 
and the English both of them aimed, Sindiah would make 
a bad use, the English a good one ? If one ruler has a 
title to make at his pleasure this assumption in his own 
favour, so has every other ruler; and a justification ns 
afforded to the strong, who are always iu the right, for ex¬ 
tending, as far as they please, their oppressions over the 
weak. 

If we should allow, that the English government would 
make a better use of new power than a native one, as it 
would be disgraceful to think it would not, the reason 
would go further than the Governor-General would wish ; 
for upon this reason not one native government should be 
left, existing in Indian 

But beside this ; what is it that we are precisely to un¬ 
derstand by a better use; is it a use better for the 
lisb f Or a use better for the English and Mabrattas both 1 
This latter assertion is the only one which it would 
answer any purpose to make ; meaning, in both cases, the 
people at large, not the handful of individuals compo.d^g 
the government, whose interests are worth no morn thart 
those of any other equally minute portion of the conim^ 11 
mass. 

That the use of it, on the part of the English, would 
be good oven for themselves, was so far from being a de¬ 
cided point, that all connexions of the same descript* 00 
stood condemned and forbidden, by a memorable clau^ 
of that very act of parliament on which the governm® 11 
of the East India Company rested, and of which, by 
sequence, the treaty of Bassern was a flagrant viokti 0 ' 1 ' 
By how many of the Court of Directors, not to speak 
otW classes of men, it was condemned as injurious b 
British interests, we shall afterwards have occasion 
observe, 1 

t'lTM ron.nton of the principle of i he extension of flje Brlttab 

■ 5 the Court of Directors, and l>y the FerHitmeut, was much tut? I 
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Bui whatever the effects in regard b> the English, unless 
^ appear that the control over the Peshwa and the M&h- 
ratta state,% which was equally the object of ambition to 
Siudiah and the Governor-General, would have been at- 
^nded with worse consequences to the Mahrattas* if in 
the hands of Smdiah, than if in the hands of the English* it 
bo difficult t i show iu what respect the ambition of 
fcendiah wag selfish and wicked ; that of the English full 
of rnagnonimity and virtue* In what respects then were 
*e people of the Mahratta states to he the better for the 
control of the English f Not as regarded oppression at 
the hands of their several and respective governments ; 
for, in regard to the treatment which those governments 
ijnght, yield to their subjects* the English wore ready to 
bnid themselves not to interfere; and wo have seen, in the 
case of the Nabobs of the Carnatic and of Gude, that the 
*fcotives of misrule in the native governments* upheld by 
British power were not diminished; but increased a 
hundred fold* 

1 he grand benefit held out by the Governor-General is* 
that the Mnbmttas would be withheld from war. But 
■ds, if foreign war is meant, the Mah ratios had always 
Regarded, and except in a few instances, had always found* 
^ source of benefit, rather than harm* If internal wars 
aro meant, these, it is plain, would be as effectually pro- 
Vc h|ed ? if the control of Sindiah, as if that of the Eng- 


hmSi A 1 to &f any P™«*lcal applicability to ihe mingled character of 
V„_ JJJflPcmnoeM; ; It might Jiav C had game; credit for bcngTOleoce, if there 
PCi-NoSi 1 *? 1 ,?" 10 lhaC ft P™ n Pt<^. in some degr*.-, by party and 

Kivk 0 ? 1 11 b not enlllliifl to commendation for foresight* seventy 

y,.. ; lluWT!l lt to* be Idle : and it deserves not tlie character of wisdom, for It 
' foiih? ? r 0ncilc,lb5e wilh jjMc pMFllfon of die Kllglhh In: India. The very 
I tmtii !. 4 ' 1 ltlT1 of [L rblttlfcRi jiower Involved the mnsoqtioruc of extension; an 
tiHi t" T" Ullpe 1'l^nted in India, nnwt either hove been scon ranted Hji.or it 
nJjfl il * Vc rmititiued to grow. The sagacity of Clive feres<iw the necessity. 
Utkin* hftd told the public thal it w impossible to stop We were in & situ- 
y. n w! w hteln we must either go forwMnl or backwards; our vrliole progress 
a iw u+4 e 01 ion, and it la much less easy to defend wur being in India tv*. 

Ihe Vi3Wf,r all. tbnn to Justify our eBgrOM.li)* all the political power m 

Proto l U V y ' f>llE:e tbero, as rulers and primes, it was tor the honour and 
k a!i Britain that we should be paramount. Ft is cut necessary hero 

Ihdi of British power as etiodudre to the benefit uf 

J ™. Wlmt statesman nr historian will venture now to affirm that the ejttcti- 
Uifl British Indian empire tu* not been ndvaffiageons to Great Britain. 
O u l\y of advance made in India hno opened new- fluids to British bj- 
torn ■ 1 S? 8 *Med large!y to British capital; has augmented our jujpulutton 
Uiw^L™ 1 * anil has extended the resources* whilst it bus elevated the rami- 
the ruling italc.—W. 1 
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Hah, became complete over all the Mahr&tta stated 1 . 

Sindiak, bad be been ay skilful a rhetorician as. the English 
rulem, would, as gairishly as they, have described the 
venting of internal war, and the union and tranquillity of 
the Mahrafcta powers, as the grand, the patriotic, and 
virtuous dm of all bis thoughts, and all his actions. 

But this is not all. Not only did Sindiah lose advan¬ 
tages, in respect to a favourite object of ambition, which 
was exactly the same object, by the gaining of which the 
English had deprived him of those advantages j but, if ho 
had been the greatest lover of peace and justice of all the 
princes upon the face of the earth, he would still have had 
the greatest reason to resent the formation of the treaty 
of Bas.sem, and to resist to the utmost its execution. 
What is that, on the strength of which wo have already 
seen the Governor-General boosting of the prodigious 
value of the treaty of Bassein ? Not the circumstance 
of its having made a dependant of the feeble and degraded 
Peshwa. This in itself was a matter of little importance. 
The treaty, for receiving the British troops, concluded 
with one of the chief Mahratta states, was declared to be 
valuable, because it afforded a controlling power over nil 
the other governments of the iUhratta nation- 3 ^ 1J d 

i The benefits of British supremacy, cw far as the people of tjjiy Iiultm 
are affected, is n very different qaeatton from hie advantages to Great 
Tho results jin? of a mori- thtagtod nature; many urn evil, but the .t* 0 *" ' 
jriSTliapt-t predominate, Rt twist we would wUli to hoitn so. In ilih i irUgO 1 ^! 
Instance, howevety the argument conflux to the suppression of intern** 1 v 
amongst the Mahrattas is easily answered, as it turns upon ati Jmi»lfclM*gLj 
dltUm * If the control of Sind i ah became ns complete over the MaJiralM a L 
as that of (be English, internal wm^ would be ns effectually prevented, * ^ 
Sindiab could not acquire such control whs clear; ho had tried it nod 
had been baffled by a rival whu com in On red his career with seven ha Tr h(tn^ 
Ilolkar, at one time little better Hum a petty freebooter, had driven t hu 

the Fcshwu from PowiaU; wltnt guarantee of internal tranquillitir cfflU 
power of Si ml i ah afford fc—W, fi ,, 

* The following arc some of the Govcraor^Gencnifs eapressionaf (0 
negotiation shall prove aucccwM, there U reason to expect that it will p ^ 
the complete accomplishment of the general system of defensive alba™; J,t— 
isi.tLuiim the other MalimlU: powers to concur in the proposed arrange mt—j 
with a view to avoid iho dependent and itibonUnatfl condition to 
niysL be reduced by their exclusion, from an alliance of which the 
"with respect to them, must be, to control ail ambitious 'lews mid ag£ - t | : e 
designs on their part, without affording to those pmvops the benefit it c 

general guarantee/' (Narrative, tit supra, p, 10.)—° The same a t 

will furnish yen with a dcnll of the negotiations conducted by the Kesm*. jpOj 
l“*ynnh, under my authority, with ihc view to the necomplEshniem ' j^n 
important object of comprehending the Malirutlu states in Ui* goner in 
t-1 defensive Chance with the Ikmoumblc Company and its allies, on t" (4> peri 
oi the treaty concluded with Iris Eiglipcsn the NT ram, in the month of \ .mlttf 
iotNl,’* (Ibid. g5) — ■■ xtic Intimate connexion with the Pash*a, on l 5rllJ 






iESTS OF THE MAHRATTAS. 

bj a controlling power ? The power, un¬ 
doubtedly, of preventing them from doing whatever the 
English government should dislike. But the state, which 
is prevented from doing whatever another state dislikes, 
is in reality dependent upon that state ; and can regard 
itself in no other light than that of a vassal If the loss 
of independence, therefore, is a loss sufficient to summon 
the most pacific prince in the world to arms, Dowlut Kao 
■ mdiah, and the Baja of Berav, had that motive for offer- 
ln g resistance to the treaty of Basse! n. 

It will nut weaken the argument, to say, that the 
governoH3eneral was deceived in ascribing these wonder- 
hil powers to the treaty of Basse in ; because it was not 
surely unnatural in the Mahratta princes to apprehend 
that which the Governor-General hoped, and to do what 
lay in their power to prevent it, 

It Was idle, too, in the Governor-General unless for the 
^ke of immediate effect upon the minds of his ministerial 
^ud ilirectorial masters, to which it was not ill-adapted, to 
declare so often, and with so much emphasis, that Sindiah 
iimaelf was unable to show wherein ho was injured by the 
l'Gaty of Ba-vcin, and could not deny that his rights con¬ 
tinued unimpaired. What then 1 Because Sindiah and Ida 
phuisters wove far less skilful than the Governor-General 
l l l the use of language j had objections to the treaty of 
Bassein which they did not think it politic to aekiw- 
, 45°i knew 1 ’ not how to separate the objections tkev might 
^h, from those they did not wish, to avow ; and agi & ee- 
abI y t(J the rules of Eastern etiquette, which never in 
general terms condemns, hut always approves of, every 
khig proceeding from the will of a superior, did, iu general 
courtesy, when urged and importuned upon the subject, 
JJPP-ly ft v^giiu negation of injustice to the treaty of Basaeiu j 
doe* that hinder it from being now clearly seen that the 
treaty of Bassein had an operation injurious to that prince, 


Jim ‘i ^ to SJCtl ™ to him tho constant protection nf the British rumis, could 
3 U/. h: farmed, Without at the same time tuirtbUsliftw our ascuii&ncv in thu 
empire. 11 ' (Ibid. 30— In the mat po^a 133) he colts ft '■ ihut Etegrca 
?™nl iuut tueendanry, which Hinmi our Inter .-t to cftabhali in the 
tktt 11 UlUii s (kJ ^i as, 'J which it is hb object to avoid .' 1 — 11 TI10 iveiw* b ware 
hJy Ulo pontiaaeQt onahlUbment Of n Biitbli fura: in Uio ne%tibourhor4 n f 
imiuetli, nely pinna him, in stmui deleft, in a suite of <1 q- 
upon the Brlthk power/' (IbkL) 
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an operation which the Governor-General rcgardkdJiili^ 
great source of all the good which it was expected to pro¬ 
duce ? 1 

One thing, indeed, is to ho considered, that in a great 
part of all that is said by the Governor-General, it is pretty 
distinctly Implied that to render the Indian princes depen¬ 
dent upon the British government was not an injury to 
them, but a benefit. If this were allowed to be ti ne; and 
if it were possible, in other indulgences, to make up to a 
prince for the loss of his independence i yet, in such cases, 
the consent of the prince in question would seem a requi¬ 
site, even were his subject people, as they usually arc, 
counted for nothing; because, if any ruler, who has the 
power, may proceed to impose by force this kind of benefit 
upon any other ruler at his pleasure, this allegation would 
prove to be neither more nor less than another of the P*' e " 
texts, under which the weak arc always exposed to become 


the prey of the strong* . 

In the only objections which Dowlut Rao SIndia and 
the Raja of Rerar explicitly produced to the treaty of 
Hussein, it must be owned they were net very happy- 
Si ndiah observed, that ho was guarantee of the treaty which 
was in force between the British and Poouah governments 
at the period when the treaty of Bassain was depending* 
And both princes affirmed, that the Pcshwa, as a member 
of the Mahratta confederacy, ought not to haw- rxmcWod 
a treaty but with consent of the leading chiefs of who 111 
the confederacy was composed. - 

With regard to the first of these pleas, the answer o 
the Governor-General was conclusive. When a com?'* 1 
is formed between two parties, the office and duty 0 
guarantee is, to hinder one of the parties from jiogloo^ & 
while the other fulfils, the obligations which it j 

lie is not vested with a right to hinder them from m 


1 The pain a taken In the text to show flint Stadmh hud reason to h(i 

with the treaty of Basstin are very superfluous. Undoubtedly he ™x ■» flso 
vaft not Urn priucipal party te consulted* The qutattan at p f flue 

rc4NrHiir.il of the Jfcshwii, LfienumiimU and until JuUdy, the ju-teiil ^ 
UtaimtUu confederacy. Aa a former aJiy, u friendly potentate, he hie. 
to ihe fFood oflkes of tlJ-e English; he iirui culled lor them. aad * 

RruTiU rl on conitiUofts niique&lioiiHh)}' beneficial ro the English* aita * btU1 il<'^ 
tani ( at Jr.i-t, beneficial (□ the Pe&hwa. It would buv« b&CJii » base t 
nnoit of piijiiflve C'bligjUkms, a* well i» fin improvident reject ion ■ v * 
i.i ^ to luvc withheld alt asdjtMice from the Peshwu, wtpNWF 
SirdMTa displeasure, or appeal tension refits power.—W. 




J> ^XJTGRESTS OF THE MAHRATTA5* 

-ahnullmg the obligations, if both of thorn please, 
It was not by the dissolution of the treaty of Salbye, nor 
ju his capacity of its guarantee, it was by the formation of 
f ti-eaty of basso in, and his capacity of a sovereign 
prince, that Siudiab was injured, if injured at all. 

^ In the answer of the British ruler to the second of those 
pleas, there is something which will require rather more 
^development. That the Pesliwa had a right to con- 
chulo the treaty of Bassein, without consulting any of the 
ahmtta princes, makes a great figure among the argu¬ 
ments of the Governor-General. The idea of a confederacy 
oes not imply that a member shall make no separate en¬ 
gagement, only no separate engagement which hi any 
respect affects the confederacy. The Governor-General 
truly affirmed, that there was nothing in the treaty of Bos- 
Sein, which affected the Mahratta confederacy, that is, 
directly ■ though it wits not less true, that, indirectly, it 
dissolved it. The Governor-General calls the other Mah- 
^tta princes, as distinct from the Peshwa, fr the feudatory 
chieftains of the empire/ though feudality is a sort of 
°nduge which never had existence in any part of the 
^oild, but in Europe in the barbarous ages. And under 
his fiction, ho proceeds so far as to say, ** it may be a 
question, whether the Peshwa, acting in the name and 
H dt:r the ostensible sanction of the nominal head of the 
_ umpire/* (that is, by the right of a gross and violent 
. ^Urpatiou, at *d in the name of a man whom he kept a de¬ 
graded, wretched, and hopeless prisoner ;) a might not 
Occlude treaties which should be obligatory upon the 
subordinate chiefs and feudatories, without their cen- 
^rreuce: 1 

Pho Governor-General proceeds to speak a more rational 
^ngnaga, in the words which immediately follow, “But/ 
he, “it would bo absurd to regulate any political 
question, by the standard of a constitution, which time 
j^d events have entirely altered or dissolved. The lata 
^aharajah Sindiah and Dowlut Rao Sindiah, have uniformly 
^-I'cisod the powers of independent dominion — by 
^king war on the neighbouring states, by concluding en- 
cf fi u ? nta ^ A them, and by regulating tho whole system 
Wr internal administration — without the partieipa- 
ilj; h or previous consent of the Peshwa, whose supremacy, 
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however, both Maharajah Siudiah and Bov;hit Rao^ind 
have uniformly acknowledged; Dowlut Rao Sindi&h, t icre 
fore, could not—even on the supposed principles oi 10 
IS03, original constitution — deny the right of the Fesbwa o 
conclude his late engagements with the British government 
without impeaching the validity of his own proceedings, 
and those of his predecessor. Nor could he — according 
to the more admissible rules, derived from practice and 
prescription —justly refuse to admit the exercise of those 
i ndependent rights of dominion, on the part of thePeshwa, 
which both Sindiah and his predecessor assumed, in a statu 
of acknowledged subordination to his Highness s paramount 
f authority." 1 , 

The observation is emphatically just. It is the weaK- 
ness of pedantry, or the villany of imposture, to affect to 
“regulate any political question by the standard of a con¬ 
stitution;" when, however, the name may remain as _it 
was, the thing is wholly or materially altered. And 
inference is conclusive, that, if Sindiah and his predecessor 
had a right to adopt, without reference to the other states, 
what measures they chose in regard to foreign policy, 
bad the Pcshwa; if it was not unlawful in the Peshwa, 
had in them been heretofore unlawful In his anxiety, 
however, to uphold the fiction of a feudal superiority m 
the Pcshwa, the Governor-General uses a language almost 
contradictory, when he says, both that Sindiah and his 
predecessor had ff uniformly exercised the powers of 
pendent dominion/ 1 and that they had « uniformly ackno^' 
lodged the supremacy of the Peshwar 1 the uniform exercise 
of the powers of independent dominion is the negate 011 , 
all external supremacy. Besides, the word supreme 13 
a great deal too strong to express the sort of relation which 
the Pcshwa ever bore to the rest of the Mahratta rulers* 
It imports, as borrowed from European affairs, a combina¬ 
tion of ideas, which represents not any thing which 
existed in India; and, if employed as an accurate rep r f" 
sentFition of any thing which ever existed in Indi&> i 3 ° u * 
calculated to mislead. . 

It is curious to observe with what assurance \ 
Governor-General makes, and repeats again anti nffi 1 

1 Cor^rijor-GencrftlV Narrative. ut Atipra, p. 3111. Also the G &vcr! i-jy P 

Otntral'a iastracMuiia to ike vvithDowlut Kao Sindiah, Ifcid* P - 



INTERESTS, HOW AFFECTED. l3felLJ 

^aas^fcion, that “ the treaty of Bassein not only offers BOOR YL 
no mjury to the independanco of tho feudatory Mnhratta chap. si. 

chiefs; but expressly provides additional security for it” 4 -- 

l. treat 7 was so woitied, as not, iu its terras, to contra- 
«iet such an assertion* But what sort of a conduct is 
bis? Does it justify the attempt to pass upon the 
D01ief of other men a proposition, if it is true only iu 
BOLmd, how great soever the difference between the sound 
and the substance 1 

Hie only article of the treaty of Bassein, which referred 
aiiecfc]y to the other states, was the 12th ; according to 
which the Poshwa bound hi in self to make no war upon 
other states, and to submit all his differences with them 
^ tlle English government. And to this it is that the 
^overnor-General in his said declarations refers. But 
what was this except transferring tho power of attempting 
to subvert the independence of the il feudatory Makmtta 
chiefs" from tho Feshwa whom they did not fear, to the 
relish whom they excessively feared 1 In this maimer 

^ that the treaty of Bussem afforded additional 
security for their independence ? 

But let us pass from the question, whether the Mahratta 
nets had or had not just reason for resenting the treaty 
i -Bassein: and let us consider the question of English 
jRerests naked, and by itself. What benefits to'that 
People was it calculated to yield f And those benefits, 
er ® ™y an equivalent for the evils which, as it did 
Produce them, so it ought to have been expected to 
produce ? 

,,^ e Governor-General’s own opinion of the good tilings 
ukely to flow from the treaty of Bassein, is adumbrated 
in a great variety of general phrases, though they am ex¬ 
hibited nowhere iu very distinct enumeration. We shall 
adduce a specimen of the more remarkable of his forms of 
expression, and endeavour, with as much precision as 
Possible, to ascertain the particulars at which thev 
Point J 

lt The stipulations of the treaty of Baaeein have been 
^tned exclusively with a view to maintain the general 

tor! F ® r this spectmen, see Governor-Generis Narrative. Ibid. p. 818, 

Ju£P; Jilt- AUo ms lo i tract to jm to the EeiUietit, lit atipr^p p* lr:> - mi tul 
2iitii September* IB03, tommeuelsig Ibid, p* m. 
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by preventing fchg 
l by securing his just 

”i 

Wellealey-B policy is to establish ft 

_j of general tranquillity in India, by 

securing to every state the free enjoyment of its just 
rights and independence, and by frustrating every project, 
calculated to disturb the possessions, or to violate the 
rights of the established powers of Hindustan, or of the 
Deccan.** 3 

« Every principle of true policy demands, that no eftort 
should be omitted by the British government to establish 
a permanent foundation of general tranquillity in India, by 
securing to every state the free enjoyment of its just 
rights and independence, and by frustrating every project, 
calculated to disturb the possessions, or to violate the 
rights, of the established powers of Hindustan, and o 


the Deccan.” 3 . 

“The conclusion of the treaty of Bassein promises to 
establish the British interests in the Mahrattft empire, on 
the most solid and durable foundations; to afford addi¬ 
tional security for the permanent tranquillity and P ro ' 
sperity of the British dominions in India, and to effectually 
exclude the interests and influence of Franc© from the 


Mahratta empire. 5 * 4 

The object of the Governor-General, as he himsclt w 
fond of describing it, was, “A system of general defend ve 
alliance between the British power and the several states 
of Hindustan. 11 a This was indeed a great and opm'd^ 
scheme of policy. Equally great, however, were the eflec s 
which the Governor-General expected from it; permanen 
tranquillity, as ho thus declares, and justice, overt he who c 
o f India. . 

'When the Governor-Generid, however, after asen 11 _ 


these grand effects to the consummation of his propo 
alliance, not with one, but with all, or most of the leat 
states of India, proceeds, in the warmth of his mim T 


1 Govemor-Genorcri's Nitrrativfl. Ibid, p- 312. Ibitl. 

a TblJ* p. a03. 1 V- fj.gtjrtS to 

* infractions to Colonel Colons. Iljid, p. 0. too. hid imin L ' a, 

the Resident fit Pooii&k 22 ml of November, 1002 , where be df*wnr« l&i i of 
I>?ar, '* combfoe tbe principal powers of HindttSlim in ti geocrfU 
oefenii, ' j■: ? npj guarantee. 1 ' Ihid. p. £5. also Governor- 
Narrative, Ifckl. p. 30 J. % 




\\ r s OF TOE GQYERKOR- GENTSRAL. 


fin'ti hT„;„ f U - t0 tbo sluglB treat y with thepeshwn, we 
Jg^prao^garerj. ordinary fallacy, that, is, p M di- 

of the I\ ", ba * to tlav ’ e ,J seu predicated only 

of the whoie; ns rf, because the head, limbs, and trunk 

thatthe hu *’ aE 

thattbemi bCa i'rf- ba affil ; raerJ > * n a distinct proposition, 
PesbJi “ ! 1 f d i jt ! 0I \° f the ^considerable power of the 
and absohll tbe S^emment such a commanding 

justice ™ fV K>Wel '->vt JV,e *' Iildl ! 1 83 eTer - v wilerc to secure 
obedience ‘ ^“^“^ty ; that is, to compel uu deviating 
M “* ^ tBf -ry govern^ 

thfuln’ if * Wei '° “ llow&d > for t! >° ^ke of- argument, 
^ fnllctd We " 1 “P* ble of bdn S maintained^ 

(juil 7 i h “r gei ’ B ? U * Y stBra bianco was re¬ 

ef the iXf « 6 I T w,th the Pcsbwa -'‘one. exclusive 

that IT 0f t iC , Ittdl f a l ,1 ' iE0CS > accomplished simplv all 
and*trouMesnm S6d t0 , be b J the immense, 

with all tb„ *' a * id . complicated machinery of alliances 
vernoi fvl Indi£u Wb K th ^ did the Go- 

tieirdlf °r bl6 t \ C T ,er ’ t ° SUI>P ° 30 ' thilt the Govemor- 
SSZ 4, iSl0 ° e ” tells 113 tbat he means, 
eidcred', , Y all ! ftno ° Wlth the Peshwa was to bo con- 
only in “ about to fulfil the hopes which he held forth, 

tacL f'roi w'i^’ ha ' :!: to , ml ? UC) ' tc ' Produce other alli- 
great cfihsf ? union of which, all taken together, those 
effects mignt be expected to proceed 



£ mignc Da expected to 

tendency, then, Fad'the allla^ with the 
\y e h * tu 1 Jr °f^ee other allian cos of the same d etioflpti on ? 


M r e h pr0duce other "lianoes of the same description ? 
QenerrT 0 “i'™* ail ' ead ^’ “ ' vbat maimer the Governor- 
them bjs agents supposed, that it would pro,luce 

■ ■they supposed that it would place the British 

In a situation tn rncrefl nA.-nn?at nl t* fA -. ’ ( ■ 


Power ' ■ su PP° soa taa* 16 w ° u “ l place the British 

r at , m a situation to coerce completely the other 1 Mi\h- 
c 0Urg So jeL-cigrjB ; that is, to restrain them from every 
ch &a . B of a °tion of which the British government should 
co er f rove J that the Mnhratta sovereigns, seeing the 
b e J n Avoidable, would choose coembn with the 
thei n h *™g the British government bound to defend 
.key than coercion detached from that benefit. 

Perience, in a very short time, demonstrated the 
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lacy of these expectations. The treaty with th<£iy_ 

did not produce an alliance with any other of the Mali- 
ratta states whatsoever. It did not produce the traitqui - 
1803, jity 0 f a R India. It produced one of the most widely 
extended wars which India had ever seen. If this war 
reduced the Jdahratta princes to the necessity of submit¬ 
ting to the will of the conqueror, it was not the alliance 
with the Feshwttj but the war. by which that submission 
was produced ; an effect which the same cause might have 
equally secured, if the treaty of Bassein had never ex¬ 
isted. If it be said, that the treaty of Easscin produced 
the effects which the Govern or-Gene ml applauds, by pro¬ 
ducing at any rate the war out of which they flowed ; 
what is this, but to say, that the treaty of Hussein was 
good, only as creating a pretext for war ; and that it was 
lit and proper to bo made, for the mere purpose of creating 
it ? But to perform a public act, with an intention to 
produce a war, is purposely to be the author of the wax, 
only with a machination contrived to impose a contrary, 
that is, a wrong belief, upon the world 

The good things derived from the treaty of Bassem, 
must, then, be regarded as all summed up in these tv D 
effects ; first, the war with the Mahratta chiefs ; and, sC g 
condiy. the means which it contributed to the success o 
the wav. As to the war, if that was a good thing* 1 
might lmv© been easily produced without the treaty 
Bassein. Therefore the treaty of Bassein deserves bn 
little admiration or applause upon that account. As to 
the other question ; namely, in what proportion it confcH- 
buted to the success of the war, the Governor-Gen^^ 
presents an answer on which he appears to lay the 
stress. Tiie treaty of Bassein was a contrivance to P 1 ^ VlIL 
the union of the ifahiutta states. It is necessary, " 
fore, to inquire, how far the truth of this allegation 


there* 
ex¬ 


tends. 


The treaty of Bassein was calculated to withhold ^ 
Peshwa from any confederacy hostile to the Engb s 
was so far from calculated to prevent, that it wa* c 0 f 
lated to produce, a confederacy hostile to the Engn & * 
all the rest of the Slahratta states. >f ] j 

A very limited question thus remains to be ^ 

namely, how much the chance of the accessi 021 0 
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^, would add to the dangers arising from tho chance BUUK 
confederacy, hostile to the English, among the other cjiap, 
ilahiutta states ; and how much would those dangers bo 
basoned, by the certainty of his absence 1 The item in 
the account, it is evident, is the power of the Pcshwa ; 
hhd, that being remarkably small, as the danger of a con- 
e f* rac F could not be greatly augmented by its presence, 
ho it could not be greatly diminished by the reverse* 

There is, however, a view of the danger, which is drawn 
> the Governor-General, in very frightful colours. He 
that either Sindiah or Holkar must have prevailed 
hi the contest subsisting between them at the time when 
the treaty of Eassem was framed ; that the successful 
prince, whoever it was, would have engrossed the power 
of the Pcshwa ■ would thence have become too powerful 
to be resisted by any of the other Mahratta princes ; 
jvoidd of course have subdued them all j and, uniting under 
his sceptre the whole power of the ilahratta nation, would 
mve become a dangerous neighbour to the British state, 

. m Ru* danger it was delivered by the treaty of Bas¬ 
se] n. * 


lo make of this an argument in favour of the treaty of 
rf y ^ n b two things must be allowed; it must be allowed 
oat the danger held forth was such as it is represented ; 
ami it must be allowed that there was no better method 
?, averting that danger* Both may be disputed* First, 
}■ 13 b y no means certain, that the Mahratte state would 
have assumed a shape more formidable to the English, had 
contending princes been left to themselves, it is not 
even probable. The probability is, that Stndiah and Hol- 
^ neither being able to succeed to tho extent of his 
fishes, would have been obliged to compromise their dif¬ 
ferences \ aud the Pcshwa might have acquired rather 
Snore of power and independence, than he had previously 
e J\ioyad. But if iSindiah prevailed ; as the greater power 
.that chieftain rendered it probable, if any of them pre¬ 
sided, that he would bo the successful contender ; in what 
Respect would his power be greater, than it was before 
Holkar appeared ? At that time^ he was master of the 
Peshwa ; and yet so little had he increased his strength, 
that a mere adventurer was able iu a few years to raise 
au a tmy, m army against which ho found it difficult to 
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m Yly con tend* Sindiah possessed not talents to bind togeT 
lESS* parts of an extensive dominion, as discordant ay those of 
a Mahratta empire; and had he united the llolkar pos¬ 
sessions, and even those of the Beshwa, to his own, ho 
would have diminished, rather than increased, his efficient 
power. Experience showed that by the attention he was 
obliged to bestow in holding in obedience the Peshwa’s 
dominions in the south, his authority became little more 
than nominal, over his own in the north. 

It would be tedious to run over all the possible shapes 
into which, if left to themselves, the Mahratta states 
might then have fallen ; but it may safely be affirmed that 
no shape which they had any chance to assume would have 
keen so formidable to the English, as that into which they 
were thrown by the treaty of Basse in. 

But if the reality of the danger, which the Governor- 
General thought he foresaw, were as well proved as it 
appears to stand unsupported by proof, it would still 
remain to inquire whether it might not have been averted 
by other and better means, than the treaty of Basse! m 
Had the mind of the Governor-General not been imperi¬ 
ously guided by his passion for u the system of general 
defensive alliance between the British power, and the se¬ 
veral states of Hindustan” he might have interposed, 
with so much effect, in the character of an arbitrator, as 
to establish a balance in the Mahratta empire j and a 
balance, which it would have been easy for the British 
government to keep perpetually trimmed, He might have 
so terminated the subsisting disputes, as to make the 
power of Sindiah, of the Peshwa, Holkar, and the Baja of 
Berar, nearly equal In the contests which would of 
course prevail among them, the British government, by 
always showing itself disposed to succour the weakest 
party, might have possessed a pretty complete security 
for maintain mg the Mahratta empire, if there was any use 
in such a cafe, in the shape wdiich it had thus been j iden¬ 
tic rmily made to assume* Kot only did the power of the 
British state enable it to interpose with a weight which 
none of the parties would have been easily induced to 
; but such was in fact the state and disposition 
the parties, that they ail appealed eagerly to the British 
government, and most earnestly solicited its interference# 
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war caused by the treaty, 

.Qo^nor-General, by rushing, with eyes fixed on BOOK YI* 
uotBing but the beauties of bia "defensive system,” to cirAp. xi, 

the conclusion of a treaty which, gave to the British the —-— 

government in fact of one member of the Mahratta. state, 
and threatened in a moat alarming manner the independ¬ 
ence of all the rest, sacrificed the high advantage of 
acting as a mediator among the Mahiufcta princes, and 
created a confederacy which hardly any other combination 
of circumstances could have produced, 

1 he Governor-Gene rat ascribes to the treaty of Basse! n 
only one other advantage, of the importance of which it 
seems desirable that an estimate should be made; namely, 

^hc destruction of the French influence in the ^lahratta 
■state. In the first place, it was not the treaty of Baaseiu 
by which that destruction was produced ; it was the war 
^ ith Sindiah ; and a war with Sindiah, if it had been 
^orth a war, would have produced it without the treaty 
Basseiu, But, though what the treaty of Bassein did 
DDt produce was the destruction of the French influence, 

^ hat tho treaty of Hussein did produce was the union of 
Sindiah with the Baja of Berar, and the necessity, in order 
° accomplish that dostruction, of ^vanquishing both of 
those princes together, instead of one. 

The Governor-General, as suited his argument, and 
probably at that time his state of mind, represents the 
danger from French influence os prodigiously great. Hot 
°% does ho affirm the power possessed by the French 
officers in the service of Sindiah, to have been highly 
banning to the British government; but he holds it out 
^ probable, that some of the contending parties in the 
Glabra tta state would have solicited the aid oF tho French 
Government, received a French army from Europe, 

have prevailed over all its opponents, and so have estab- 
hshe c f a g mv fc Mabratta empire, supported and governed 
by the French. Upon this theory of evil it will probably 
n *t be expected that I should bestow many words. 

The influence of the French with Sindiah was at this 
time so f ar f rDrn great, that it was completely undermined, 

* 411 d tottering to its fall. So well aware of this was Per- 
the officer at the head of the French party, that he 
had already intimated to the English an intention, which 
he soon after fulfilled, of withdrawing himself from the 
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Hahi&tta service, Not only Sindiak, buL all his Cto 
had become jealous of the French to the highest degree. 
It was known to the English, that he meditated, and had 
already begun, a reduction of then 1 power ; J the English, 
found, at the end of the war, that, instead of objecting to 
the condition which they proposed to him, of excluding 
the French From his service, he was eager to close with 
it; and there seems Little room for doubt, that if the 
treaty of Bossem had not been concluded, the Governor- 
General might, if he chose, have made an arrangement 
with Sindiah for discharging the French, without the 
lamentable expense of war. 3 

Ent if the condition and influence of the French officers 
had much more nearly corresiionded with the apprehon- 
sions of the Governor-General, it is high time that a more 
sober estimate of the danger, than hitherto they have 
been accustomed to make, should be suggested to him 
and to his countrymen, JLf the assertion were made, that 
it would not bo iu the power of the French officers to 
render Siudlah, or any native power, much more formidable 
than it would be without them, it would not be easy to 
refute that opinion. What renders the native sovereigns 


weak, is less the badness of their military officers, than 
the badness of their governments; and, under such go¬ 
vernments, no officers can bo very instrumental in the 
creation of strength. If the commanding officer has not 
land assigned for the maintenance of ids troops, he i 5 
always without resources: if he has land lie become - * a 


civil ruler \ and the multiplicity and extreme difficulty 
of 3iis civil functions leave little of his time for military 
cares. Besides, he has then an interest in peace; both 
because his country yields most when he is most attentive 
to it, and because his troops are more easily maintained 
at homo than in the held. In the next place, to forni a 
right judgment on this important subject, it is noee^ 1 '/ 
duly to consider how many powerful causes must oil he 
united, all operate in conjunction, to produce an effi^ 011 
and formidable army. Of these, some of the moot hit- 


■Cal.awu-rs'Despatch. iMfcp. ]7 t Ift. o . * iF1 t 

Hie Oovcrno^CtTiiTtil himself n&a of this opinion, when bo d t 

Coload Collin* to Uld comp of Sind Sail, with uii oipeobUjbn that lio winw* f 
only dismiss thij Frcuch officers, but accept the Kn^ilsh biihsMlory force ? 

“■ ll ^s milttjiry power entirely to the English. 




ROM THE FRENCH EXAGGERATED, 

Li capable of existing in the armies officered JJOQK Y1 
opeaos in the service of the native princes of chap. xi. 

Indlfw Allowing, what never would happen, that the —-■ 

physical requisites of an army were all provided, and 
bearing in mind that all the efficiency of these requisites 
depends upon the sort of machine which the officers* 
considered as an organised body, compose, the reader will 
easily perceive, that of the causes necessary to render 
that machine a good one, some of file most important 
cannot, in the circumstances wa arc contemplating, ever 
be found* To give to a body of men, that most peculiar, 
that highly artificial, and, when contemplated by itself, 
ftujst extraordinary turn of mind, which is necessary to 
convert them into an organ of life, of unity, of order, of 
Action, and energy, to the animate and inanimate mate- 
rials of an army, requires the utmost force of the legal 
au d popular sanctions combined. But neither the legal 
tt&r the popular ‘sanction can bo made to operate with 
aa y considerable force upon Frenchmen, in such a situa- 
tion as that of officers in the army of an Indian Prince, 

, hat is there, in such a situation, to restrain the opera¬ 
tion of private views, arising from the love of money* or 
_he love of power, from pique, from jealousy, from envy, 

Honi sloth* and the many thousand causes* which are 
always producing opposition among men when they are 
under the operation of the strongest motives to resist 
them? Under a European government, it is not the 
power of the General* which produces that unity of will 
by which an army is animated. In general, his power 
'veuld be far from adequate to so extraordinary an effect. 

■*be whole power of government, operating with unlimited 
command over the mcaus both of reward and punishment ; 

*be whole force of the popular sanction, holding forth the 
baked and contempt, or the love and admiration, of those 
whom lie is to spend his days, as the portion of 
^Very ]xmn who conforms, or does not con form, to what 
is expected of men in his situation, are not only added 
to the authority of the General* but, so difficult is the 
ffteet accounted, that, oven when all these forces, operat¬ 
es together, produce it to any considerable degree, the 
^°Hd thinks that it never can express sufficient adirnra- 
ktan, never bestow a sulfidenfc p or tion of applause. W hie h 
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of these great, a ad indispensable powers, had air 
enco in the case of Perron, or any other officer, in a similar 
case 1 Upon his officers, it is plain, the popular or moral 
sanction had no means of operation. What cared they, 
what should be thought of them by tho people of SindiaVs 
court or kingdom, as soon as it was more agreeable for 
them to he gone than to remain ? What cared they for 
his punishments, when they had it in their power to make 
their escape from his dominions ? A body of officers, in 
such a situation, is a rope of sand, Tho General who 
leads them is their slave ; because he can retain then* 
service only by pleasing them: he can seldom please one 
set of them, without displeasing another: and he dares 
not rest min their excesses; which produce two deplorable 
effects, the unavoidable loss of discipline, and the hatred, 
wherever he advances, of tho people whom he is unable 
to protect. Tim chances, therefore, are innumerable, 
against the event, that an army, officered as that of Sin* 
diah by Frenchmen, should ever become formidable to one 
officered as that of the British in India. 

Of this truth, the Governor-General himself appears 
to have been not altogether uuappmed. The evidence is 
exhibited in the instructions which he issued to tho Com- 
nmnder-in-Chiefj at the commencement of the war, for 
holding out to the French officers inducements to abandon 
the service of Sindiah ; and in the hopes which he enter¬ 
tained that those invitations would produce their effect. 
It is exhibited also in the declarations which he makes ol 
the acquiescence with which, in seveiul states of cucuuu 
stances, he would have beheld the continuance of fkc 
French officers in the service of Sindiah. Thus, the 
vernor-General, when he conceived suspicions that 
Peshwa, even subsequent to his flight from Poonah, woi<- 
refuse to execute his engagements for receiving tho e 
lish mercenary force, declared that he would not 
compulsion, nor risk a war with a combination or 
Mahratta powers, even for the mighty benefits of 
treaty of Baesein. 5 Again, when be despaired of indne 1 ^ 
Sindiah to accede to the terms of his defensive alliance, . 
a sure d him, that the English government would s 3 

' See papers of Instructions. IbiiL p. 156, &c, 

7 Papers tm the M.ihruiLt Wnr, lit supra, p. &>■ 
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ve with him the relations of amity and peace, 
did not resist the treaty of Bassern, or in- 
, ^ ~ rights of any British ally* 1 In other words, 

rad the Peshwa not agreed to put his military power into 
he bauds of the English, the Governor-General would 
^a\o quietly beheld tlio whole of the M&hratta states^ 
^indiah's Frenchmen and all, existing in their usual inde¬ 
pendence and turbulence, rather than incur the evils of 
a Wa *Vfbr the sake of producing a chauge; and had Sindiah 
assumed an attitude which implied a determination 
1 re ^Bt the treaty of Basse! n, the Governor-General "would 
h vk have made war upon him, in order to effect the do- 
Btruction of his European force; a war which,nevertheless, 
that destruction been essential to the security of the 
Jitatc which he ruled, it would have been incumbent upon 
to make* 2 


i 


As to the chance of the arrival of a French army from 
Europe* a chance which the Governor-General represents 
V s m o3t formidable, bow that was diminished by the 
reaty of Basscin, it is not easy to perceive* If any tiring 
likely to induce Bindiah and the Baja of Bcrar to seek 
distance from an army of Frenchmen, of whom they 
^ ere . jealous only somewhat less than they were of the 
. ttglish, it was the treaty of Bass cm, If it be said, that 
® reduction which was effected of the power of Sindialx 
would have deprived a French army of the assistance to 
^hich it might otherwise have looked, it was the war, by 


* u^ veirnor ‘GeiJeirel^ letter tn Sindiah, Ibid* j>. I34 1 nbo 129, 
he h* i 1 tt,e tiovcrugraiunuritJ, it muy bo further oTitf&rred, tell 5 Slttdinh, that 
J Ifl.it 11 tbo means of defending hi note It against, t !i<j ttiisunbk power of 

. (UfM* p. 13l t 133,) he surely made u very small aviotuvl of Perron ami 
n .^naiinns. ltliaa beta given, in pw)iJoient r *3 the opmhm of two men, 
a Pt to agree -uii disputable ground, of both Hastings and Francis, that 
bftieers, and diMlpllnad batmlionSi were toUn 1 native princes, 

. “ 3i y tlie MulircitSsis, a source of weakness, not of strength, who, though 
f| JUdab3o by their irregular warm. tfiultl not be m In a pitched battle. Sea 
afti ^ t,lc debate, on the stale of aifairs in India, Mb of April, 1805, It wao 
hSE 1 ^ 1011 liua owision bv Mr. Franck, that after the minutest inreottgotiiin, 
v^TOd there were not more than twelve French officers In U:.-. whole 
iir Service. And it is worthy of remark, that no specific statement of the 
houitng but large general ex^readynu, is given by the Indian govom- 
v erit ' Francis, moreoverj aiUnn®, that of tjte force under the command y f 
B i rro 'i. thft ^rmiterpart were ordinary HohralU troops ; but ft small portion 
uu }ccro4 by Enropeans. or disciplined in Use European manner.—M. 

k Y&ry certain that Mr. brands'* in format ion was incorrect. Forty 
British suhjoi ts, serving in Perron's brigades, left the service ou the 
Frr. , ^ out of the war, and Were pensioned. There were as nanny more 
uehmort and foreigners. Sketch ol Native Corps, CO,—W* 
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wasproduced, not the treaty of 
gument which proves that the treaty 
B&ssam was good only as furnishing a pretext for the war 
with Sindiak and Berar. 


Had Englishmen been capable of forming a sober esti¬ 
mate of the circumstances of Prance, at that time in a 
situation very little calculated for sending an army to 
India, the value attached to this contingency would not 
have been great. Neither would it be easy to show, that 
her chances of success, had France conducted an army 
to India, would not have been fully as great, at the close 
of the Mahratta war, as before* A prospect of deliverance 
from the English would probably have roused the whole 
Maliratta nation, then peculiarly exasperated, to have joined 
the invaders. As for the loss of Sindiah’s French officers, 
it would have been easy to supply their place, and to 
incorporate with the European battalions as many native 
troops as their funds could maintain. In regard to pecu¬ 
niary supply, Sindiah could not be leas capable of aiding 
them after the war than before. He was totally incapable 
at both times. 

Tiro Governor “General not only made a very high esti¬ 
mate of the advantages arising from the treaty of Bosseiu: 
ho had a contrivance for making a very low estimate of 
Urn espouse which it produced. It produced, indeed, a 
war, which laid upon the East India Company a frightful 
load of debt* But the contending armies of Sind fall and 
Holkar could not, the Governor-General informs us, have 
been kept iu the field, without ravaging the territories of 
the English and the Nizam; and to stand protected against 
this danger, armies must have been placed on the frontiers, 
which would have coat nearly as.much as the war. This 
is one of those vague assertions, which, without much 
regard to their foundation, are so often hazarded, when 
they are required to serve a particular purpose, but which 
an wer that purpose only so long as they are looked at 
with a distant and a careless eye* In the present case, 
it may be safely affirmed, that all the expense which a 
pkm of defence required would have been the merest trifle 
in comparison with the enormous expenditure of the war. 
that much would have been required for defence, is fully 
contradicted by the Governor-General himself j who con- 
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i.m msd liis belief, that the treaty of jB&ssoiu, BOOR VI 
aiming and odious to Sindiab and Holkar, would CjMf . XI . 
yet be unable to move them to hostilities because they 
iievr their own weakness, and the dreadful consequences 
a war with the British power. If for the mighty 
JttteiGsts, placed at stake by the treaty of Ba^sein, it was 
yet improbable they would dare to provoke the British 
angoi-j it was next to a certainty, that they would be 
CA ^ fuI not ^ P rovo3ce & f01 'the ^ of a little plunder. 

To have placed the subsidiary force with the Nizam 
upon his frontier, and to have increased to the necessary 
extent the troops stationed in Mysore* presented but little 
demand for expenditure, beyond what the maintenance 
that portion of the army would have required in any 
other station. If some little exi>ense must have attended 
these movements, it would be absurd to speak of it coolly 
^ fit to be cornered with the huge expenditure of the 
■khduutta war. 

Wo are now then prepared to exhibit, in a few words, 

.he statement of profit and loss by the treaty of Basseim 
iat, was gained by it was, the dependence of the Peshwa, 
j nothing more: what was lost by it was, all that was 
■° st by the MahratU war. The lass by the Mahratta war 
® excess of what it produced in evil above what it 
Produced in good* Of the good and tho evil which was 
Produced by the Mahratta war, nothing can be spoken 
mb precision, till it ia known what they arc. An account, 
w'?i ^ events, and of the results of the war, 

/Hi usefully precede the portion which remains of the 
^quiry iuto the nature and effects of the treaty of 


J*tb fully espofed tho feUscy ami nnfuiniPHJ* of Uip assertions !« tho 
w&u l d hove beeii necessary to Imre followed it Almost phnas by phrase; 
him Ulia would have involved a pi fixity equally tedious. In Addition to what 
JJJJ^teciBded, there fore, it will bo sufficient to point out « few of tho leading 
iJy^I'Ullcatioos of want of candour or correctness, as fur as they can bo tx* 
from a very discursive and prolonged writs of cavils. In professing to 
^ uss the quwiticm of English fnictMte, * naked f ns tho writer exy ^ it 
yjy^red by the treaty of ihv^eio, he does little more than strain Lord WeL 
*t,"*y* *;sgne pbmswlags to wucluatoni to which it was not Intended to 
fraiJ lc S^-pSatiom ui the tr my of Hussein/ 1 says Load Wellesley, *♦ Uavo \h ;L 
t'E¥^ exclusively to maintain tho gonef&t tranquillity of India, by preventing 
wJ, s^uctfon of the Peshwa’s power, 11 Therefore, argiu s tho author, j nr a 
dll if* lc *v either mistook a part for the whole, and identified the Peshwa with 
y. ’^ PotTerii of India, or ho concluded that the Ptahw&'s aid waste give the 
G‘ , ^ the power of controlling or coercing sdl tho rest. How the Governor* 
-fhPa object, although he dots not always very guardedly cipruj it ia 
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clearly the Annunciation of a system, not of a particular case. A system of 
general defensive alliance between the Ciritfsh power end the several states of 
Hindus tan. The poliey ami ppicticabflity of sutli a system may require invest 
tijption; bat it Is on unworthy occupation to squabble about words T ami for & 
loose phrase ur two to His upon Lord Wellesley tlic absurdity of confounding 
the Pesbwa with all the states of Hindustan. 

The alliance with the Feahwa did not, it Is urged, produce a general de¬ 
fensive alliance—it produced war; therefore a war was the good thing 
realized for the British by the treaty of Bassdn. But wrtr, as 1ms been ob¬ 
served, was not the necessary. It was only a contingent consequence of that 
treaty, and one regarded ;ts Improbable- It was a contingency ton, worth 
risking for the establishment of n controlling autliority at Foonnh, by which an, 
accejii ion of territory was obtained, means of enlarging our military resources 
acquired, chance of annoyance from foreign foes obviated, nnd the''dominions 
of the British and fhc Nizam placed in a resit ton of improved security and 
strength. These were solid ad van luges, nnd that they were worth fighting far 
was proved by the result, as they were not only preserved, but were largo!?' 
extended at the termination of the war. So far, therefore, it may be admitted 
that the war was not ihad thing, but it was net tire proposed nor the 1JCL ’^‘ 
.Bury consequence of the Treaty of Basse in. That In the war which ensued, it 
Was an advantage to have the amity instead of the enmity of the Fcshwa* ho 
one but our author could seriously have questioned. That the ilubrfltta con¬ 
federacy, concentrated under one powerful head, w ould have bin ]! a daiigerous 
neighbour* is undeniable:, although we mny admit there was litilfi probabi n. 
of any such consolidation. And the benefits expected from the pacwd pj 1 ™' 
tionof the British power, between the Ifahralta states, are controverted iy 
fact and likbllbGrod. What had been tlie result of a pacific mediation between 
the Yhihratias and the Nizam ? The almost extermination of llie latter, hj 
Interposition but that offeree fconM have been of [lie slightest efficacy. Itma) 
reasonably be doubted if tlie British Govio nmont, by always showing nsefi 
disposed to succour the weakest party, would have been less mixed tip wild 
M.iisrritta politics, would have incurred less trouble and cost, would l® 88 
as ,li redly have engrossed tliu whole military control of the country, than by 
the Governor-General'system of subsidiary alliances. 

The apprehension expressed by the Governnr-General of the French In the 
ifatirotta sen ice, may have been exaggerated, but the hostilities that followed 
showed ihai rhe danger, although not such as to have tuilluirtecd a war, l t 
which tlie sole object should have been its removal, w<& nut imaginary- Thu 
force under General Perron numerous and well organized, find other di$* 
cipHned brigades, even without iheir European officers, were far from being 
insignificant opponei is in mure- than one engagement. Whatever nmy li nV<J 
been the probability of succours from Europe, it was infinitely diminished by 
tho Treaty of Bassein, which placed the maritime provinces of the Fcsh^°» 
ansi the subordinate chiefs who were faithful to him, under British military 
control. That aggressions against the territories of the Company and th° 
Nizam would have occurred, is exceedingly probable, and the means of guard' 
ing against them might have been lew simple than the text supposesi at any 
rate, it was a contingency against w hich it was incumbent effectually tu 
vide, and this provision involved a certain expenditure, as well as a precanetis 
stale of relations to which it could not be expected that any government ci 
chorapter w ould long submit. ' . 

In cone)u>lpu, it is Raid, that nothing was gained by the treaty of BflB**”? 
but the dependence of the Fes h way and all that was lost by the war was 
by the treaty. H w ill Iw seen, that very great advantages were gained by 
war: 1 he immediate gain was also much more than the dependence of * 


Pbahwfl. An advance was made In the extension of the Bn'thch power, 


not 


only of immense magnitude in hut fertile in consequences the motf^ 
men tons to our dominions in India. As these result* were not fully fore— - ^ 
they form no part of tho merit of those by whom the ground was prepared . 
ll "Hi, but they establish a balance of advantage which is fieriy to ho 
!i^o account in estimating 1 ho eomsequeuces of the Mahratta war. We lT j ' 
rv ; . iy con ildonfiy, then* to the two questions of out author,— flrft, th- iE T 
treaty of Bw^eiu did not create tlie necessity although it involved the co . 
tinge nay of war; and, secondly, l hat the advantage realized by the ffe jl - 
w ere not only of stifttekmt value to reader the contingency worth bii** IlIiPei 
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jjs thut tliu Nliara must submit, tfptesa He should protect Himself by racing 
to bo dflhered by Kurapcan ad venturers, p*r v tlcu1aily Froachmcn ; 
the necessity of preventingthe Nizam from entertaining those adven- 
ha 1 of affording him isrxrteeiton at least to equal that which lie would 
Jjjfj procured for himself* by tlto e maims, even at the risk of a war with the 
6 ; ! ^ te Makmtta nation. Thera cun be lltile reasonable doubt that the security 
t» Steam, by the protection given Him by the British, was looked upon by 
*. ^tthrattHs sii snatching from their grasp a certain victim, and that sooner 
Sf/Jter l,i ty ‘ffOUtsl attempt to vindicate their pretensions by anna, 'Hie pre- 
oKr MM| ° rt hls particular event, was, according to General Wellesley the main 
nf the views of the Governor-General in proposing a general defensive 
of if™' aut * in the diitlcul tic* attending a general alliance, lie sought fonlmt 
■ in,e poahwa as dividing and diminishing the Muhntta strength. Another of 
V/ij Wellesley + a arguments ill fit war of the treaty is thut at the period 

iv^ 11 it Was formed, all the Mahrafth forces, SintHuli and llolkui' included, re- 
JJJ^dly urged the Governor General to settle the Peshwa saffair*; and w hate 
hv\ r . U|Ji J r have hcen the Insincerity of the Lwo p. 1m ipal partita, It w;ls proved, 

tiic a | i I " ■ * * “ 


I m. 


cunfd-iruit hnvo been declined upon the plea of such a contingency, in BOOK VI. 
UCo or-wflh Hunottr, 

The, prospect of the war with Sfndtab jmd the tlnja of Herar, was ennretn- 
Wated with uneasiness by ttie uuthorUica in England; and pending ihstrtic* 

’i/Us from thu Select Committee, Lord Castlerehgb addressed to the Marquis 
Wellesley the v iews which He had i«cn led to entertain, in the farm of distinct 
^tes Although much Ltiat is remarked In theso notes just, yet the etm- 
c, nste,| jj tii c recommeRdatlOO of a hue of policy which would have led te the 
Sjnc coiuieqiicncc-s. It was propose ■! to modify, imt to annul the treaty of 
r^ssein; to retain the lands assigned for the subsidiary force, stmj to hold that 
Whiealways disposable for thu service of tlie FcsHwa, although not stationed 
.'khirt Ills dominions, and its employment being disco un tenanted as much as 
Hfcltye by the Resident, flic object of this si n ull lie: n ion was to avoid tho 
■"ihl.iuee of interfering with the Mahratta confederacy, but the appearance 
“Unified litilCj as long as the interference whs real, and the subservience of a 
* r uish f^rco to the will of the Feshwa was not likely to be an inoperative in^ 

^riunesit in Ids Hands. Thu other Mahrattu chiefs would have had as lift in 
f^Jon m ljp satisfied with tills plan ns with that actually adopted, the nwdiSl- 
Cat «on of which was prevented by the occurrence yf Ims U I life ^ 

.Lord C&jllereogU’e olHcrvaiiuns were referred by Lard Wellesley to 
JJdterent persons of cminenee tn India for their opinion, and his printeddea- 
•^tcliescuntaintUcTeinaTkaof Major General Wellesley Upon the document, 
fording to Gentirel Wellesley** notions, the policy of a connexion with the. 
jteln-att;^ did not nrise from the connexion subsisting previously 1 1 the con- 
S ni -ac at Mysore, between the tympany, the If Alim tt os, tatid the Nizam, by tho 
co:ieluded In 17110 at Poonah ; but subsequently to the conquest of 
,'^re, it originated , Id, in tlie necessity of preserving the state of the Nizam 
v’/'Hlepei]deuce ; 3ndty, in the unjust claims of the Hatinitta nation on the 
grdly t tn tho certain tv that those claims would be inserted in arms. 


t£■'!'? £UEterltv with which many of tho chiefsot the Deceau jaiu> .1 tho Knglfeh, 
Iltey were well pleased to see them alTord succour to the iv.dtwn 11 i Ite 
] [ 'bicrn obfefa, who &rv the principal support of the government of Fowmli, 
liriH^^lMnUted to tlolkur, they were in arms waiting fer the arrival ol t 3 ,c 
hSS 3 , 1 } ^ps, and my\Sm the army when It arrived m their neigbbimr- 
T »«e stipulations of the treaty of llasaem, 

MX 1 the Hcntlraenta professed or entertained by tlie mryonty nf tho 
chiefs. Of the general wllcy of such a Usances General Wellesley 
hS? rk * 5 that In the actual state of polities among Asiatic powers, no perma- 
could be cudopted rtilch wouhl prcscawe t.ii we.ik 
hiM at >d would keep nil for any length of time In their stMjUvm ^ttuiAioii^ 
Whoiu in peitoi! excepting them should be one P'^ev wtedifitUier by 
’Wj^Wriortty of lrs strength, its military system, or ns icmiuu-vs. -diould pre^ 
( ^ dcr UTt , J , ble to prole®t oil. That pmpondfiTaimg power wus the 
MNl ihe^lwSr Us aiiihortty in defending ilifl^nk w this 
«lf&Wion Of the st run it, to rravoimn^ nil mUu*t won, rn mohiMUiw, iti«t, 
IirUa, WHS a tiingtianicu.m^ -itid wiBflpClity, w hjidi, ah;. ngi> not 
■brjtS- kite operation wit [Unit rcdstan--c, and not whollv eff^ted upou tlte 
^ ci Ple 5 wldSh iullucneed Marquis Wvliesioy, baa altimately succeeded. 
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Soiuf of the more powerful of the duressors haTc, in defence of 
commit apcressfon, provoked ths British power i& luMct upon them politic*] 
extermination, but the greater number of the weaker princeshave been rescue 
from the most grievous and in tolerable oppress oh, the people have been pt** 
tected from plunder am^tetnstation, aixl the general condition of India h* 5 
been changed from a scone Of perpetual warfare 1 <s a statu of universal trsttj' 
quilEiiy. Wellesley Despatches, vtA v, * Letter from J,ord Cast 1 trough, 1’rH* 
dent of fht Board of Control, with paper of ulyKTYattniia, 4th March, 1^*" 
p- 302. Major General Wellesley's observations on the preceding 

iuttm, jp. 3l£, 


CHAPTER XII. 


Objects to . which the Operations of the Army in the Forth 
were to he directed. —■ Objects to which the Operations of 
ike Army in the South were to he directed. — Minor Of* 
jeds of the War .*— General Lake takes the field. — <8*t 
tory of the French Force in the Service of Slndiah, a ' ni 
of his Possessions in the Boab .— History of the Empef^ 
Shah Avium continued. — Battle of Allyffhut^ and Oaf 
ture of the Fort. — Battle of Delhi, and Surrender °j. 
the Emperor to the English. —* Agra taken, — Battle 
Laswarce. — French Force in the Sendee of Slid* 0 * 
destroyed, mid his Dominions in the Boob transferred 
the English. — Operations of the Army under Gendj 
WfUedey in the South. — Ahmednuggnr taken. — IFp 
of As&ye. — ~ 


Boorh(mpere and Asscerghur taken. — 1 &'** t 
diah makes an Overture towards Peace. — Battle 0 f 


Argaim, — Siege and Capture of the Fort of G< ltrl j 
ghitr. —Operations in Bunddcund. — In Cuttack.— 
Qdj^al—Negotiation with the Baja of Berar .— Td at f 
concluded. — Negotiation, with Sindiah. — Treaty c °y 
eluded,—Engagements with (he minor Princes near * 
Jumna. — Sindiah enters into the defensive AW and* 
Governor-Generalls Account of the Benefit derived 
the defensive Alliances, and the Mahratta War. 
vest Ration of that Account. 

T7OR the war, as soon oa it should begin, the Qovfi' 1 ' 4 ’^ 
General had prepared a most extensive schern^ ^ 
Operations, To General Lake, the Commanded C, 
at that time present with the army on the upper frQjd^ 
instructions had been sent on the 28th of June ; 
out, not only the necessity of placing the army undo* ' ^ 
command, with the utmost expedition, in a state of P 1 " 









'OBJECTS OF THE WAR, 

£hc but also, though briefly and in the EOOlt-TJ 
r ^ the objects to the attainment of which the ceiap. xu 

fj r^Tatiafis of that army would immediately be directed, —- 

; Jn subsequent exertions of the Commauder-m-Chlef, 1800. 
T ° mate ready for action, the Governor-General bestows 
^qualified liaise. « By the indefatigable activity; 1 says 
“ ze 4 ability, and energy of General Lake {whose pea> 
r° nal exertions have surpassed all former example, and 
5^ ve been the main source of tho success of the war in 
|Pp quarter) the army of Bengal, on the north-west fron- 
^r 0 f Gude, was placed, towards the close of the month 
A J «ly» bi a state of preparation and equipment favour- 
Jf tb the immediate attack of M, Barron 1 * force, as soon 
. M authentic advices should bo received of tho commence- 
lent 0 f hostilities in the Deccan,” 1 
^ this part of the extensive held, which the plan of 
* the Governor-General embraced p ho gave notice of two 
^btary, and two political, objects. The first of the milh 
^*7 objects was to conquer the whole of that portion of 
t Mdiah’a dominions which lay between the Ganges and 
wf Jumria i destroying completely the French force by 
p a 1<! b fc bat district was protected ; extending the Com- 
BdV' 3 frocticr to ^be Jumna ; and including the cities of 
t 6 C ,. Agra, with a chain of posts, sufficient for pro- 
th l l lg ^be navigation of the river, on tho right bank of 
hit - tana ‘ TIie second of the military objects was of 
1 \ J[? r importance; the annexation of Bundelcund to the 
mjf* 1 dominions. 

^le t Political objects were also two. The first, to use 
language of the Governor-General, was, “the posses- 
of the nominal authority of the Mogul that is to 
of i^ e Possession of his person, and thereafter the use 
fi[i name, to any purpose to which the rise of that 
cit 10 m *ght bo found advantageous. Together with the 
y t ^ °^Belhh the person of the Mogul had for a series of 
iHrp ^ eeu object to Sindiah ; more immediately, at that 
hi m °nient, to Perron, us the vicegerent of Hindiali 

la, t part of Ms kingdom. The acquisition of the 
would, of course, place the Mogul, too, in British 
^ The second of the Govcrnor-GeneraFs politic 
°bjecta was, an extension of Ins general scheme of 


Vi, 


1 Letters, at aopra, p. 154, 234. 
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alliance. He desired that the whole of the petty states 
^baK xit. the southward and westward of the Jumna, from Jynoghui 

- to Bundelcund, should ho united in “an efficient system 

1803, 0 f alliance "■ with the British government 1 

Such were the ends to he pursued in the north ; for the 
accomplishment of which the Com mai iderrii i-Chief was 
vested with the same sort of powers, which had already 
been conveyed to General Wellesley, for the more secure 
attainment of those which were aimed at in the south- 
General Wellesley" was expected, with the force under h^ 
command, to defeat the confederate army of Bindiah aod 
the Baja of Borar ; to protect from all danger, in that 
direction, the dominions of the Company^ and their allied * 
and to establish, in their subsidizing form, the govern" 
ments of the Nizam, the Peshwa, ami Gaekwar, 

The province of Cuttack separated the Company's 
minions in Bengal, from tho Northern Cirears. By r y 1 ® 
conquest of this district, tho territory of the English 
nation in the northern part of India would be united, uU 
the eastern coast, with that in tho south, and would 
tend, in one unbroken line from the mountains on tb® 
frontier of Tibet to Cape Comorin ; the Mahraltas on that 
side of India would bo deprived of all connexion with th* 3 
sea, and hence with the transmarine enemies of the Angt°' 
Indian government; a communication not liable to tho 
interruption of tho monsoons would be formed between 
Calcutta ami Madras ; and an additional portion of th® 
Bengal frontier would be delivered from tho chanco 0 
Mahratta incursions. The province of Cuttack belong 1 
io the Raja of Bercm Preparations, were made for 
vading it about the time at which the operations of 411 
principal armies should commenced 
Sindiah possessed the port of Baroach, and a coni igu 013 

1 GoverDor-Gcmcrara Letter to the Commandcr-tii' chief, ^* il 

July. im. Ibid* p. lfifh - jf 

s Whatever difference of opinion may prevail, fla to the merits ™ UL 
qsic.-ij Wellesley's public eorrespoiick-Tice relative io Malirjjttfl pmttM* ’T] lLj d. 
the war, it i.; impossible to withhold admiration horn it after the wa* 
become inevitable. It is a remark able exhibition of activity and ^ure 

fiivenesB of mind. All the ^reat objem both of a poiittciil ami mfliWjLpjjf' 
ure pointed out with u most perfect. kiifitiMgc of ili« aittwitoii «mi 
stance* of the different native chiefs, and with a disi Lul-It eiikI full L “ llt, l l i I1 ,a li & 
ft 'hfl purposes most advantageous to British iuteirsK At the ® ^ ps 

lK - fu ' A liberal in his confidence ns to tin-, menus by which tlte objects ti3 ‘" 11 ]j j )r 
efl k' ted, at id niw: prodigal in Jiia gratitude for their sucteaat'nl staeau 
merit.—W. 
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l/tfye coast of Guzerak The government of BOO^I 
_ v .Mjnfule ready to seize them, as soon as the war ckapT^ 
b houH l^dedared. 

General Lake took the field with an army of 10,500 
rjle n, consisting ol about two hundred European artillery, 

®*6b regiments of European, and five of native cavalry, 

? ri a regiment of European, and eleven battalions of native 
Wintry, Beside this force, about 3,5GO men were as- 
a0 nibled near Allahabad for the invasion of Bundelcund; 

?°d about 2000 were collected at Mirzapoor, to cover 
heaves, and guard the passes of the adjoining moun¬ 
ts. 

The army of SincUab* to which General Lake was to be 
Phposed, was under the command of a Frenchman, named 
terron, aiid stated by the Governor-General, on grounds 
course a little uncertain, to. have consisted of 16,000 or 
*bG0Q infantry, formed and disciplined on the European 
Nha ; w ith a large body of irregular infinity, from fifteen 
Jjj twenty thousand horse, and a train of artillery, which 
Governor-General describes, as both numerous and 
' V< /J appointed 1 

>, understand the nature of the power of Smdiah, in 
quarter of India, a short history is required, not only 
^ peculiar composition of Ida army, but also of the 
■tutorial acquisitions which ho there retained. Deboigne, 
tough not the first Frenchman who was admitted into 
^ army of Sindiah, was the first who obtained any con- 
kierahle degree of power. Born a Savoyard, of parents 
Htect&ble, though poor, afte; *ving served some time 

n Vide Oovcmar-OetieraVs Note* relative to tbe late transaction* in the 
empire tUr.1. p* 235 > 1 1 to tnrtrwnir* to observa tUo of 

4 Vibration : OuL Collin*' in his letter item Slndmh'a tamp, da*«d 7tU of 
r,„ hl .’ 1*03, sityu, Sinci vav arrival At IMS "HirL I h&tft obtained more urvii< 

^.. ^yrorinatinu Hf the of tlio ttgutar IrifwtiJ in the service of Dowlut 
Stndlfth than l hemoiore po^SMKt I men your Lordship may ivly ,u 
tti^'repinc^ of die following statement* general Perron commraH- lim r 
■hSSf 1 * nf PiBva infantrv 5 etth coimttatf of ten battalions o. >p 
V^mplcmcm of a tafflilW to 716 Arelwfok i<nd every corps i* ttoumanded 
t’C® or S1ICM Sampan officer.,.’ Ibid p. 17. By tillssutement, I’crrmi’s 
O'fV uni.timed t<rS',tMU. mure Uiwiouc-hnlf bovimtl UiO esUtnau oi i!io 
i ■|if llr ' | J , -t>fnBra] , which vet we may supp* y huyond tliy i tack. 1 

tmtlio-r of m Bwouut of Uie C-.-rva hi the service of Native Princes 
"t 7 U ;; G>tit Perron command rd id the bre dthy «*'* of the war, forty battnHona 
fiti , 1 }*}wi each, with a train of 140 pieces of M wifi 50GU eavnln 6t- 
Mso.i. t dm] statcmejit to Coloptd Irawkllti W/'-t that tho loroc 

ke ral J eil WK of , lircc aamaioilng to 24,000 men, with 130 

41 camuej, L^e of Swfli Atem, 
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in the army of his own prince ho entered the more 
splendid service of France, in quality of an ensign in the 
Irish brigades.’ In tho vicissitudes of his early life, ive 
1803» must content ourselves with effects ; the causes very fre¬ 
quently remain unknown. We find him, next, an ensign 
in a Russian army, serving against tho Turks. He wa* 
hero taken prisoner ; carried to Constantinople ; and sold 
as a slave. After tho war, being redeemed by his parents, 
ho repaired to St, Petersburg, found means to recommend 
himself, and was made a lieutenant. He was detached to 
some Russian post on the Turkish frontier, and had som° 
fortune to command the escort which attended Ford Percy 
in a progress among tho Grecian Islands. In consequence 
of the impression which he must have made upon that 
nobleman, Lord Percy furnished him with two letters o* 
recommendation, one to Mr. Hastings, Governor of B eU ' 
ga], and another to Lord Macartney, Governor of Madras 
to whose acquaintance, it is said, he had already been ad¬ 
mitted, during tho residence of that nobleman as British 
ambassador at St* Petersburg. It is surmised, that he 
obtained tho consent of the Empress to make a voyage to 
India, from which he was to return by way of Cashmere* 
Tartary, and the borders of the Caspian Sea. Be that as 
it may, he arrived at Madras in the year 1780, and engaged 
as an ensign in the service of tho Nabob of Arcot, l p 
1782 he repaired to Calcutta, where the letter of Lord 
Percy procured him a favourable reception from M r - 
Has tings. Without disclosing his connexion with tho 
Russian government, he described to that Governor th* 
journey by Cashmere, and the shores of the Caspian, ^ 
the object which he now had in view; and was furnished 
by him with a recommendation to the Kawab of Oude, 
and the British Resident at Lucknow. It is said, that h* 
was accommodated by the Nawab with a bill of exchange 
on Gish mere for G00G rupees, with which, instead of P r0 ! 
scouting his journey, ho purchased arms and horses, 
entered into tho service of tho Raja of Jeypoor } that 
upon intelligence of this proceeding he was ordered 4°' VI1 


■ Tills sketch of the history, botli of Deboiuno *ntl Perron, for which It*' 
obliged to trust to wharves a little unremiu, Is given, its exW 1 *" 1 “j 
which 1 h enough for tlic present parpo*n<, m idea, eom.uk &s to the w 
T f f to which they belonged, rather then, in evenrmlimte pfcrttcuJarj a* 
th - hadivlaualt who ora njiiued 



****** 
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cfcfiow by Mr. Hastings, ijhto he thought it his BOOK Vi* 
Jhterest to obey; that he found the means of exculpating chap, xit. 
tinself in the mind of that ruler, and was permitted to ——— 
j^tnrn to Lucknow j that he now engaged in trade, which 18Q3, 
ko prosecuted with success ; that he came to Agra, in 
VH at which time the Bana of Gohud was closely be- 
® le ged by Madajee Sindiah ; that he suggested to the Bana 
4 plan for raising the siege, but Sindiah intercepted his 
eorresiJondencO) and, impressed with the proof of military 
. alents which it displayed, consulted Mr, Anderson, the 
■ itish. Resident, on the propriety of taking him into his 
Service ■ that Mr. Anderson, to whom he had letters of 
^commendation, sent for him, introduced him to Sindiah, 

^hd procured him the command of two battalions, to bo 
disciplined in the European style* The terror which Sin- 
^ial found to march before the grape and bayonets of 
Ueboigne’s battalions, and the effects which they pro- 
diic^d in the battles of Lallsort, Chucks ana, and Agra, 
i from 1784 to 1789, made him eager to increase their nmn- 
f 6 * to eight, then to sixteen, and afterwards, it is said, to 
twenty battalions, at which amount they remained. A 
battalion complete, consisted of 500 muskets, and 200 
1 Rimers, with four field-pieces and one howifcsser. The 
^ulitary talents of Deboigne, and the efficiency of his 
l0 °I>3i were the grand instrument which facilitated, or 
ther produced, the victories, and enlarged the domi- 
Iu , 0ns °f Sindi&h, in the region of the Jumna. Tn 1792, 
y 1 ^ 1 Gight battalions, he fought the desperate battle of 
T, drta against a great army u£ Ruttorea, a warlike tribe of 
Y^jpoots. In the yarn a year, and with the same force, he 
seated, after an obstinate conflict at Pat on, the for- 
^doble army of Ismael Beg* In 1792, be defeated the 
ain *y of Tuckojee Holkar, containing four battalions dis- 
^Plined, and commanded by a Frenchman ; and at last 
Sindiah, without dispute, the most powerful of the 
^tive princes in India* Deboigne was a man above six 
e ; t high, with giant bones, large features, and piercing 
k* c s l he was active, and laborious to an astonishing do 
1 understood profoundly the ai "t bending to his 
eposes the minds of men ; and was popular (because 
■ 6l1 felt the benefit of his equitable and vigilant ad- 
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h ministration),, though stained with three nnpopul 
jealousy, avarice, and envy * 1 

Perron carne into India as a petty officer of a ship 
either with Suit rein, or about the time of Suffrcin s 
rival Having travelled into tho upper provinces, h* 
first received employment in the army of the Rana 01 
Gohud, where he served under the immediate com¬ 
mand of an Englishman. After the destruction of 
the Rana, he joined, in quality of quarter-mastor-so^ 
jeantj a corps commanded by a Frenchman in th* 
service of Sindiah. Though ho soon raised himself to * 
higher command, his corps was reduced, upon the rettu ^ 1 
of the army into cantonments ; and ho was even unsitO' 
cessfol in an application for employment in the army 0 
the Regum Sumroo. When the brigade of Deboign® 
began to be formed, the prospects of Perron revived* H? 
received the command of the Boorhanpore battalion; an 
had an opportunity of distinguishing himself in the batt>* 
of Patua. He commanded the detachment of Haboigh 0 
army which besieged Ismael Beg in Canoor : and it was i0 
him that Ismael Beg surrendered. To the honour of th^ 
European education, Deboigne and Perron resolutely 
tooted their prisoner from the death which Sindiah, vd h ’ 
had suftered from his prowess, thirsted to indict vf 0 ^ 
him r and he remained in the fort of Agra, with a 
Biddable allowance for his subsistence. When the cori-* 
of Deboigne became sufficiently numerous to be divide 
into two brigades, he gave tho command of the first i0 
Ms Frimont, and that of the second to M, Perron, 
accordingly, upon the death of M. Frimont, became sccoU 
in command* When the ambition of Sindiah to estabh- 
a control over the Feshwa carried him to Poonab, it ^ 
tho brigade of Perron which attended him thither, 
formed the principal paid of his force* Perron, thus ah° ^ 
the person of Dowlut Rao from the moment of hie *V 
cession, and one of the main instruments of Ids P 11 ^^ 
easily succeeded to the whole authority of Deboigne, 


■ Thin account, whim savours Of eMSgmUon, is derived from iiti 
gentleman, who served if tho same time with DebcSgneM an tdfleer is 
e. i.iy, S«e AtLii* An. Ifcegistcr for UiOB* CtmradtWS* p, 22,—if. r - tii*' 

It ivns written bv Major U Smith, and is added to Ids SftcUb J 
Mstory or the DiaripHiied fiqjftiwnift in the Service of Native Friuli 
I’Uhlislicd in CakaUa— reprinted in London. —W* 
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commander withdrew with his fortune to BOOK VI. 
Europe^ xu - 

M. Deboigfi© had received a large tract of country, in 1 
the region of the Jumna, in assignment for the main- 
finance of his troops. Not only the territory as well as 
the army which had devolved upon Perron required his 
presence upon the departure of Deboigne ; but the pre¬ 
sumption of the Governors both of Delhi and of Agra, 
had so much increased by the long absence of Siudiah in 
the south, that it seemed to be high time to reduce them 
ho obedience. In the month of October, 17US, Perron sent 
two battalions, commanded by Colonel Sutherland, one of 
the Englishmen who helped to officer Sin dial/ y regular 
brigades, with an expectation that the Kolleilar would 
deliver up the fort; but disappointed in that hope, ho sent 
three battalions more, and the place was invested. Though, 
from a humane regard to the aged Mogul and his family, 

Who were kept as a sort of prisoners in tho fort, much 
caution was used in firing at the place, it was ready tor 
assault in nineteen days, when the Kcliedar capitulated 
and surrendered.* 


This was the occasion, on which, for the first time, the 
custody of the Emperor was placed in the hands of a 
Frenchman. PIo had now, during ten years, been subject 
to th e power of Sindiah, under which he had fallen by tbo 
following means. 

In 1782, when Mr. Hastings so eagerly made peace with 
the Mahratta powers, their dominions were bounded, on 
^he north, by that great chain of mountains, which ten da 
bi u direction nearly east and west, from Cuttack, in the 
Tay of Bengal to Ajmere, and forms a great boundary be- 
tv 'Vtm the southern and the northern portion of the 
Indian continent. This physical barrier against the 
dangers to which the English dominions in the north of 
^udia^vore exposed, from the vicinity of the Mahiat.tas, 
* ** not nil. On the western half of this chain of moun- 
on ita northern side, and immediately bordering 
hpon the Company^ frontier, or that of their dependant, 


1 Thc^ m rtkmi ap4 ofiUected by tlie welbinfiMrtoBd edit# of the earliest 

p. 33), «• Krihnrt by 

history In nil ttifi lewltaft ^ 

n Ste letters from *& office In Perrons army. Amt, Ail Register, vol. i. 
^n. !J. 50. 
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the Nabob of Dude, were placed, forming anotlW'lmo^ 5 
defence, a number of small independent states, all jealous 
of the Mali rat tas, and all dreading any extension of theft 
power. The whole of that wide expanse of country, whi Q& 
extends from near. Allahabad on the east to the river 
Sutledge on the west; bounded on the south by the 
mountainous ridge just mentioned ; on the north, as far a* 
Shekoab, by the Jumna ; thence by a line passing ne&l 
Secundra to the Ganges, and by the Ganges to Hurd war 1 
was, by the policy of Mr. Hastings, left open to the ambi¬ 
tion of the Mahrattas* This country contained, amon£ 
other* principalities* the territory of Bundelcund and 
Narwar ; that of Gohud, including Gwalior and Bind; and 
the great provinces of Agra and Delhi, including the Jaa* 
country, and nearly one half of the Doab, subject chiefly 
to the Emperor Shah Aulum, and a few other Afobuin 1 ' 
medan chiefs. Bindiah was the Mahratta prince, whP* 
from the vicinity of his territories, and from his pov^b 
was best situated for availing himself of the offered adva*T 
tage; and he did not allow the opportunity to escape 
Another Mahratta chieftain, indeed, found means to get & 
partial possession of Bundelcund, while Sindiah was err 
grossed with the business of other acquisitions ; but ^ 
the rest of that extensive country was wholly appropriated 
by the latter chieftain, 1 


Sindiah had already made great progress in subduih^ 
this region, when, with Ismael Beg he approached Dolt 1 
in 1788. Chokm Katfmy a son of Zabita Khan; 
having from some cause of displeasure been banished fro 1 * 1 
the presence of his father, had received an asylum IroJ 11 


1 Sec Rennet A&iatic An. for 1S0-I, Mi seel. Tract 0 . p> 77 1 Hamilton#* 

Ind, Ofis'cnecr. The policy tif letthiff him tabu powulon of thin t'oii n 1 r> r 
tints represented by Lord Wellesley: “The territories of Siihlbzli between 
Jnnjna end the GaUgeo, Interrupt the Hoc of our defence in thatrinartcr: 
fttwn© tff his principal posts ore introduced Enlo the coni re of oar doir.inh^ J 
while the possession or Agra, Delhi, and of the western and eemthejm booh** 
the >Jutrm&, enables Jltm to command nearly Ute whole line of the 
frontier In the event of any considerable accession to SEndinh's power, nr ^ 
the event Of his Ibnuing any connnexion with Franco, or with, any eneiw,^ 
the British interests — the actual petition of bis territories and forces ie B 1 
dtston would furnish peat Sdvsntag&a to him, in any attack upon the 
Pflny s dwunioiu/’ fiweninr-GencrRV* Instructions to th« Command^-, M 
? 'hivf, dated 37tit July, Ibid. p. IM3. As the tiovemor-Gencra 1 w ‘ 
JUH k lag out a trtsc, alio wan«? ts to be much* for esti tigurtir J on .—Id, ■ 

1 here is no exaggeration in the Governor-General's .t‘scrtfon, that tlie P^ if . 

• ''iintblo toao a!tuck up'intfjv Ik ilt-'h provinces ht bp i 

India, iiidudiiiijf those recently ceded by the Nawab Vteir.—'W* 







UNT OF SINDIAIl’S DOMINIONS. 

# and growing into bis favour, bad been created 
% him Ameer td Omrah; enjoyed at that time the prin- 
e ipal power at Delhi. The Emperor appears to have been 
jWrous of emancipating himself from the dominion of 
G ho Jam Kadurj a man of a haughty and ferocious cha- 
fticter; and informed him that, having no money to 
cany on the contest, he regarded resistance as vain, 
Gholam Kadur himself undertook for resources ; only 
listing, that, as “the presence of the monarch was half 
^he battle, 11 the Emperor should head the army in the 
n^Id ; and to this the Emperor assenting, commissioned 
Gholam Kadur to make the requisite preparations for 
^ ar ' Next day, it is said, a letter from the Emperor to 
^iiidiah was intercepted, in which the Emperor exhorted 
k^adiuh to use the greatest possible despatch, for the pur¬ 
pose of destroying Gholam Kadur; “ for Gholam*KaduiV } 
■^dd he, u desires me to act contrary to my wishes, and 
^Pposo you. 1 ' Upon this discovery, Gholam Kadur, bum- 
lor revenge, ordered an attack upon the fort, in which 
khah Aulum resided; carried it in a few days; flew to 
tilt apartment of the monarch, whom he treated with 
^ vei 7 species of indignity ; and then put out his eyes, 
-^iter plundering the Emperor and his family, and sparing 
0 *pedient, however degrading, to Strip the females of 
valuable ornaments, he fled upon the approach of 
Wwi; who thus became master of the legitimate so- 
^ereiga of India, and of all the territories which yet 
01i ^ned hissway, 1 



^ Qt Sals, as of other juarta of the Hahratto history In which the English 
taunedbilely iMmd, when OUT know] mint? 3a imiTIdently cerLrin 
Cnlrt tlie points of my material importance i we cuisl, lor the minute parti- 
Tld" 3, ** aatfelted to knew that they cannot he very remote from the truth,— 
v, history of tlhoJam Kadiir Is shbrl. U-i took refuge in A^ru, 
Sodas residence Impels. ho touk.iulvaiihige yf » 
i» buffed M* uMW wiili il* jeweb which. 

lW mU F the Emperor, and wuh A few followers took ha flight toward 
0n the second night, having fh.iien fr«« Ws horse, he gave time to 
• C to eoSo «p, Sid make him prisoner. uttor cxposih,: < im 

^ ' if; time, first in irons, nest hi a cage, ordered jinn 5k ‘ Ccpr k>ed • > his 

Ch^rtotiMi, feet, and eyas: in which deplanifcfc Jdgjlttm bn*.* Ufi 
Uie iv r' TIk, party who pursued him wa* con.mantled by a FRneltuuui of 
LoSihoi. It was under him that Perron fetal* to have been 
into the service of Sbutirt, when he «md as ® 

OhS? la said to have got puasession fit the saddle, which 

knojS 11 ^ Supposed tn huvp sstuffed with diamonds. This at kast l* 

hi! wun sfur contrived to .lip wr»jr, dun rotorned Ui hurt, K 
‘t* ttcakinguj, after lii* desertion, 1'ctran was in dimmer of losing em_ 


<SL 
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Though the Emperor waa allowed by Sind tab 
in the fort of Delhi, with the nominal authority over the 
city, and a email district around, ho was held in a state 
^poverty, in which not only the decencies, but almost the 
necessaries of life were denied to him and his family* 
Keiledar or Governor was placed in the fold, by whom h° 
was guarded as a prisoner. And Sindiah at times had 
made him set forth his claim, not only to the tribute 
which the English had covenanted to pay to him 
Bengal, which they had so early found a pretext for not 
paying, and which now, with its interest, amounted to ^ 
greai sum; but to the wide extended sovereignty which 
had ceased to be his, only by successful usurpation aud 
rebellion. 

As there is no reason to believe that Perron behaved 
not to Shah Aulum with all the humanity and dclieacy? 
practicable in the circumstances of Perron, so there & 
reason to believe that the condition of the unhappy 
monarch was ameliorated after he became subject to that 
European officer, M, Perron is represented, by all th<?s 0 
from whom we receive any accounts of him, except 
English rulers, as not only a man of talents, but a man 
humanity and moderation* 1 


ploynoent. tS>I Stadias general gave liEr.j a battalion of his own. Asia** 

1^--- fur mi, C tiro 11 , p. 63—Also for ISO I, Chirac. p 3 <j _ 

The Hist of tb *i accounts k avetfloose umi indurate statement' } l Z 
Ma iratuu had been in possession of Delhi before GhoUm Ka4iir h s last td* 1 ' 
nblratiwi; lie had recovered it by surprise, but consefotLs of his Inability*? 
resist the lut'/ancs of griirittth'a genera]* ihuia Khan, resolved to plunder tn° 
palace and retire, Shah Aim's Inability to comply ivith ih« RDhlJlaV req^v 
tiong of treasure, was resented by tho most brutal treatment utuJ the l^ 5 
bia eyes. The ruffian fled to Meerut; noi tu Agra. See > rucklin'* 
AJetn,— W. , 

1 The English ofHecr* from whoso letter*, in the Astat An, Be^ vri- " 
’Clsmo, p. *0 r we have the account of ti.e Surrender of Delhi to Perron's 
tattana, says, * The tieneral from that mutable humiuiitY, w UicLi is «■ 1 
traEt Sti his character, endeavoured to avied recourse to hostile measure'- 
ic^irj to the old kin#, lbs miuierou? princes, and piiiice&s-t'S, who nro *■. p 
<alncd in tW fort: and. oven when tljc siege was laid, it was with full I* rU .‘ t ^ 
sjofi of the king, and prery measure adopted to obviate *m ponsibte Iwtity 

thu i-Pi nr.ri the- riivnk fufrtUr ilUJUgll£Hfl troops in the fott, „ j 

- ipiwrf 


i monarch and the royal family, ,_ .. 

ing io 'iOO, wfere debarred from all exterior &Tippjka of ptVv tahu] t yet *»->" - it 
f'erron ordered th&L the royal persons ihotdd be amply supplied, ' J' ([ d 
proviaioTis jmas unmolested. 1 ' The author of a wry intelligent letter VT&t 
Oadc, November, 171*9, on the military state of the north Wrest part *?* A 
ComprinySs frontier, published In the Asiat. An. Register for lt*04p 5fl ' «a 


& 


' E ■ f p 77) mys " General Perron, A French officer of groat esperieiy’^jit 
cw ' -’billties, both as a statesmen) and soldier, repose ntt 








NDIAH JEALOUS OF PEliLON. 




ftJpHstanco at which Smdjfcb, while engaged in LOOK VI 
►Behring his authority in the south, was kept from oitai\ xu 

dominions in the north, the adminigt-ration of the « 
government of his new acquisitions, in the region of the 
dunuia, fell almost entirely into the hands of Perron, who 
( present with an army, and had a large portion of it in 
' J^igninent for the maintenance of his troops. We have 
JJ* 0 testimony of a most unexceptionable witness, Colonel 
| Collina j both that he made a wise and excellent use of his 
power; and that the success of his administration had 
created incurable jealousy and hatred in the breast both 
°f Sindiatfs nobles, and of Sindiah himself* 4 *I have it,” 
that Eesident, in bis letter dated 30th of March, 
lS02, “from good authority, that the Sirdars of this 
court have frequently remonstrated with the Maharaja, 

011 the subject of the extensive authority vested in 
Qeueral Perron ; and I have also been told in conhdence, 

^hat, whenever the disturbances in this quarter are eom- 
po^ed, eo far as to admit of Sindkh's repairing to Agm, it 
lH fc he intention of the Maharaja to deprive the General of 
he command of those fortresses which he now’possesses 
Hindustan. Nor do 1 doubt the truth of this in forma- 
1011 * when I reflect on the general disposition of the Muh ■ 

^attas ; they being, as your Lordship well known, at all 
ln ms inclined to suspicion and jealousy ■ of which l saw 
strong symptoms, at my audience with the Maharaja on 
. Ie ^ t t-h ultimo* The ministers, who were present at this 
Interview, having put various questions to mo respecting 
*1 ate of Sindialf s possessions in the Doab, I purposely 
spoke of them, as being in the most flourishing condition, 
^cubing the same to the able management of General 
hWou, to whom, aa your Lordship recollects, they am 
Signed in jet/dad, l also noticed the unwearied attent ion 
^ the General, to improve and strengthen the works of 
% different fortresses garrisoned by his troops j and 
Rationed likewise the high estimation in which: he was 
j- ld by all the liajpoot and Seik Sirdars, who were chiefly 
k&idod by hie councils and directions.Though we may 

^Sil2 ditth 111 Hmdustun i and Is hm-stcd with Hi6 foiland anoint* 

0v<;r imsry a partisan of the gowrameat, chil oud unitary.- • rtiia 
great uwic»tioo, Gib biuimj time mm ti (I^tw of 
i P Jjr energy tliHt evince veryitiptsiur tiilencs." 

apers relativeu> the MahrcLta war hx 1S03, ut supra, p, IT. 
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Q&JFJ/easily enough suppose in this language a degree ofeAg*,- 
iESscXi, ration, to which the occasion may be supposed to have 
- presented temptation, yet we cannot suppose a gentleman 
of an English education, and of a high character, to M? & 
made a deliberate statement for which he knew there was 
no foundation in fact. In his next letter, Colonel Collins &&}% 
M ^uch Mahratta Sirdars, as are envious or jealous of the 
power of M. Perron, do not scruple to affirm, that ho by 110 
means wishes the total ruin of Holkar ; since, in this event? 
the Maharaja would be enabled to repair to Hindostan, tfpd 
to take upon himself the chief direction of affairs in that 
quarter. Whether or not Sindkih has been influenced by 
these suggestions, I shall not presume to determine ; but 
T believe it to he an undoubted fact, that General Perr° n 
has been given to understand he must relinquish the cob 
lections of all the districts which ho now possesses in Hin¬ 
dustan, excepting those appertaining to his jeydad, the 
annual revenues of which are estimated at forty lacs ^ 
rupees; at present the General collects nearly eighty lacs." 1 
From Futty Ghur, to which, for the purpose of avoidhi^ 
the unhealthy season, he had returned from Sindiafcf^ 
camp, having bv the way paid a visit to Perron at h^ 
head-quarters at Cowle, Colonel Colling, on the 24th & 
Juno, wrote again, as follows: f: General Perron b** 3 
been peremptorily directed by Sindiah to give up all th° 
Mehals jn his possession, not appertaining to Ids uVVl1 
jeydad. And I understand) from good authority, that th 0 
General is highly displeased with the conduct of Sindiah 5 
ministers on this occasion ; insomuch that ho entert&hi 9 
aertOus intentions of relinquishing his present command 
the service of the Maharaja. Indeed, when I was at Oo'vl^ 
he assured me, that ere long I might expect to see him 
Futty Ghur/' 3 

The first object to which General Lake was comih an£ f e 
to direct the operations of the war, was the desiruot- 1 ^ 
ol the force of General Perron. This force the Govern 11 ’ 1 
General, though he very seriously,, not to say violet 
dtea-Icd it, yet at the same time, with a very .. 

inconsistence, so much despised, that he confld^t 1 j 


inconsistence, so much despised, 

J h * T ? 0vi; rh °r-General, fated Cnmp, near Ongcin. JstliAprJ 1 -J/jb 
notes im !ljC of 1,^,00,000 in die Governor^ 111 ' 

2 ibid, p, it ' 





0 DETACH PERRON FROM SINDIAH. 

complete annihilation of it, before the end of Bd 
[ 1 desire,” says he, H that your Excellency will chap, xii, 
c °Bii>os 0 the main army, and regulate tlie strength and —— 
Operations of the several detachments, in a manner which 1803 * 
soall appear to your judgment to afford the most absolute 
security for the complete destruction of M. Perron’s force 
before the conclusion of the rains.” 1 
(< _^ T °t arms alone, other expedients were to be employed, 

( ] bb ^ould. be highly desirable,” says the Governor-General, 
to detach if. Perron from Sindiak’s service, by pacific 
^gotiation. M. Perron's inclination certainly is, to dis- 
l>oaa of his power to a French purchaser ; I should not 
be surprised if he were to bo found ready to enter into 
Wins with your Excellency ; provided ho could obtain 
sufficient security for his personal interests.— I empower 
your Excellency to conclude any agreement for the seeu- 
ri ty of H. Perron's personal interests and property, accom- 
T^uied by any reasonable remuneration from the British 
government* which shall induct him to deliver up the 
who!© of his military resources and power, together with 
liS territorial possession, and the poison of the Mogul, 
jjjjd of the heir apparent, into your Excellency’s hands. 

0 principle applies generally to M, Perron’s Euro- 
officer. And the proclamations with which J have 
your Excellency will enable you to avail your- 
tb ,° f opportunity of offering propositions to 

0iJ6 officers, or to the several corns under M. Perron’s 

bhe 7th of August, the General marched from Oawn- 
ft Cl bin the 2Sth ho reached the frontier ; and early on 
t ;^omin g o f the 29th moved into the Mahmtta fcem- 
ar i l T" a view of attacking a part of M. Perron’s 
^ssenibled near the fortress of Alighur. The Brit ish 
u n h v Cached the euemvV camp about seven o’clock in 
morning ♦ f OUU “* the whole of bis cavalry drawn 
+ ,f ? n tli e plain, close to the fort of Alighur. Appearing 
fr v . strongly posted, with their right extending to the 
of Alighur, and their front protected by a deep 
General resolved to make his attack on their 
n ^ 1 ' which had no protection except from two 


fl ank, 

: mil JtJiy, 

* ut supra, LUia. p.lGI. 
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etaehed villages. The British cavalry were foil 
two hues* supported by the line of infantry and guns t 
but the enemy retired as they advanced, and quitted the 
1803. without an engagement. They were estimated at 

15*000 strong. As if to show the extreme want of all 
cohesion, and hence of stability, in the materials of Bar¬ 
ron's power, the Commander-in-Chief informs the Gover¬ 
nor-General, and the Governor-General with exultation 
informs his employers ; that upon so very trifling an 
occasion as this, " many of the confederates of M. Perron 
left him; and “I learn,” says the General, “from alt 
quarters, the most of the enemy's cavalry who opposed 
yesterday, have returned to their homes, declaring then 1 
inability to oppose the English.” 1 

The town of Cool immediately surrendered to the 
English ; but the garrisou of Alighur misted all the 
motives with winch Lake endeavoured to persuade them- 
After consideration, he deemed it practicable to carry the 
fort by assault; and this-he preferred to the slow opera¬ 
tions of a siege. The place was strong, with a broad and 
deep ditch, a fine glacis, the country levelled for a 'nid® 
round, and exposed in every direction to the firo of the 
fort. Lieutenant-Colonel Mon son was chosen to lead tha 
attack: and the preparations were completed before the 
4th of September. At three o'clock on the morning l} * 
that day, the troops moved down to a distance of 
yards from the sortie. After waiting till half after £° llV> 
the storming party advanced under cover of a heavy 
from the British batteries erected for the purpose, ^ 
arrived within a hundred yards of the fort before they 
were perceived. There was only one passage across tj l 
ditch into the fort, by a narrow causeway, where, 
enemy having commenced a mine, but. omitted a dra^ 
bridge, the British troops wore enabled to pass, and 1 ^ 
the body of the placid As soon as Colonel Mom’on l ^ 
ceived that the gari ison had received the alarm, he p usll '^ o 
on' with two Sank companies of Europeans, hoping ^ 
enter the gate along with the external guard. The gate ^ 
found shut; and the laddera were applied. Majoj c . . 
of the 7GUl regiment, and two grenadiers, began to 
but so formidable an array of pikemcn appeared to w° e 
1 Letter, tit snpra, ibid, p. 2G7, £&&• 






3wjt m ALIGEUR taken by assault. 

would have been vain and foolish to per- BOOK VI t 
A gun was now required to blow open the gate. c hav, xu. 


P^big situated near the angle of a bastion, it wag difficult 
^ a gun in a situation to act upon it. Four or five 
<Hirtds were fired, before it was blown opon ; the troops 
_ ei c stopped about twenty minutes; during which they 
e *° raked by a destructive fire of grape, wall-pieces, 
matchlocks ; Colonol Monson was wounded ; six 
tncers were killed ; and the principal loss in the assault 
sustained. A narrow and intricate passage of cou- 
. era blo length, all the way exposed to a heavy cross fire 
in every direction, led from the first gate to that which 
?pened immediately into the body of tho place. To this 
* vras a work of great difficulty to bring tip the gun, 
when it was brought up, the gate was found too 
e r ong to bo forced. In this extremity Major Macleod 
pushed through the wicket with the grenadiers, aud 
tvhded the ramparts. After this but little opposition 
made. The garrison endeavoured to escape in every 
section. Hany jumped into the ditch, of whom some 
'eie drowned. About 2000 perished. Some siuieudered, 
in C r^ 1 P orDl ittecl to quit tho fort, by the Commander- 
an + w ^° close to the scene of action, to witness 

the 4 ta °k ^ich nulling but the persevering bravery of 
permitted to succeed. The English loss was 
inr/ ^ ll "° ^!S^t including six, and 212 wounded, iuctud- 
Th tiyea ^ lu o l jeau °lhcersJ 

t au ^ fort was esteemed an acquisition of great imp<>r 
Uic ^ being the ordinary residence of M. Perron, and 
^hi ? nric *P<*l place of deposit for his military stores ; of 
it \y T^^itity found by the English, probably because 
da ^ ^ c ^Bidorable^ is not specified, in any of the pointed 
a ,. ^ lll , icn hi in which the value of the acquisition is pre- 

5 £ dtoTUw - 

f Bame day on which Aliglmr was taken, the Com- 
HuS, foil ud it necessary to 'end a considerable detai h- 
a ^ T ’ to join the officer left at Futty Ghur, charged with 
one 1V °' ±0i army. Five companies of sepoys, with 
Uor ■ ^der the command of Lieutenant-Colonel 
^atn, left at Bhekoabad, had been attacked nu the 

i ^ 

”ar-G^nefsil% Koic*, Ibid. p. 2 IT-and the Dispatch of the 
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2nd of September by a body of cavalry, comim 
a Frenchman of the name of Floury, Though much 
superior in force, the assailants were repulsed, but re¬ 
turned to the attach on the 4th, when the English capitu¬ 
lated, iheir ammunition being nearly spent. Before 
reinforcements sent by the General arrived, the enemy 
crossed the Jumna, and disappeared. 

On the 6th of September, M. Perron addressed a letter 
to General Labe, which was received on the 7th. In tba 
letter Perron informed the British Commander, that ho 
had Resigned the service of Dowlut liao Sindia, and re - 
quested permission to pass with his family, his eilxc s, 
and the officers of his suite, through the Company^ domiu 
ions to Lucknow. The instructions of the Governor- 
General, to purchase, if possible, the surrender of tb0 
military resources of Perron, have already been mention^ - 
Wo are informed by the Governor-General, that “onw 
Mth of August the Commander-m-Chief received a Icttei 
from General Perron, indicating a desire on the part o 
that officer, to effect an arrangement, which might precluo 
the nece^ity of an actual contest between the British foT^f» 
and those under the command of General PerrqS” ; v 0 
learn, on f he same occasion, from the same high authori ) % 
that some time previously Perron had applied for ^ eaV ® 
to pass through the Company’s territories, as being ahotn 
to resign the service of Sindiah ; and had, at the xoq^ e5 
of the Commander-in-Chief, sent to the English camp a 
confidential agent, with whom a discussion took place on 


The Governor-General informs us, that M. Perron s 


, that 


the 20th of August. All that we further know iV ^ 
the agent departed without effecting any arrangewe^ 
The Governor-General tells us, that “he evaded the P T _ 
positions of the Commanded n-Ohief, for the etivrcm ^ 
of M. Perron.’’ 1 Perron might have received a largo s ^ 
of money, had he bargained for his own retirement, * 
transferred to the English any considerable portion & ^ 
military resources with which he was intrusted* e 
retired, without bargaining at all : and, although ^ ^ 
the greatest cause of resentment against his emp I ^ 
without transferring to his enemies the smallest pmii < > 
the resources with which bs was Intrusted* 




1 Letter Ih?m tiovernur ti cue rtf in Connell, 25th Sept. 1603. 3Wd* P- 
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(rich remarkably confirm what I have already BOC 
, with regard to the miserable foundation and oiiaf. iu, 
feeble texture of ad such power as his, rt JL Perron stated, ' 
that his reason for retiring proceeded from Iris having re¬ 
ceived intelligence that his successor had been appointed ; 
and was actually on his way to take possession of his new 
charge. M. Perron also observed, that the treachery and 
ingratitude of his European officers convinced him that 
further resistance to the British arms was useless” 1 
Gen oral Lake, who estimated, and knew that the Qo- 
vernor-GonSil estimated, highly the value of removing 
M, p er ron, granted him, in a prompt and handsome roan- 
nor, the indulgence which he requested ; and that General 
proceeded in consequence to Lucknow, 

On the same day on which General Lake received the 
letter of Perron, measures being completed for the posses¬ 
sion of Alighur, he began his march for Delhi, On tho 
hth of September, he reached Becundra ; and during the 
next two days advanced about eighteen miles beyond 
Soorajepoor, when intelligence was received, that the army 
^’hich had belonged to Perron, now commanded by ano¬ 
ther Frenchman of the name of Louis Bourquin, had 
crossed the Jumna from Delhi daring the night, with a 
View to meet and repel the British army. 

The troops, fatigued with eighteen miles of march, and 
Jhe heat of the day, reached their ground of encampment 
'h >: miles from Delhi) about eleven o'clock, and had 
freely pile hod their tents, when the outposts wens afc- 
r ‘ked* The General, having reconnoitred, and found 
enemy drawn up in order of battle, immediately 
ordered out the whole lino. The position of tho enemy 
on a rising ground, with swamp* on either flunk; their 
Ji) ttt, where alone they could ho attacked, was defended 
*y a numerous artillery and a lino of m trench men U The 
^mber of the British troops amounted to about four 
%>bsaud five hundred men. That of the enemy is stated 
f Nineteen thousand. The British infantry were ordered 
" advance from the right of battalions in open columns 
H Coi npani es ; and during this operation, the cavalry were 
"•funded to precede* Advancing two miles in front, 

Were exposed for one hour to a severe cinnouade 

* Go^ernorVGeiierfi.VB Notts, Ibfcb p.248. 
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before they were joined by the infantry; the Co 
in-Chief had bis horse shot under him.; and a considerable 
loss waa sustained. Ah the infantry approached, the Gene- 
1303. m \ ordered the cavalry to fall back, with a view both to 
cover the advance of the infantry, and if possible to draw 
the enemy forward from their intrenehments upon the 
plain* The enemy fell into the snare, believed the move¬ 
ment a retreat, and advanced, shouting, with the whole ot 
their guns* The British cavalry retired, with the utmost 
steadiness and order, till joined by the infantry, when they 
opened from the centre, and allowed the infantry to 
to the front* The whole were instantly formed, the infantry 
in one line, the cavalry in a second, about forty yards iU 
the rear of the right wing* The enemy had halted, on 
perceiving the British infantry, and began a tremendous 
fire of round* grape, and chain shot. The General having 
placed himself on the line, the men advanced with steadi¬ 
ness, and without taking their muskets from their shoul¬ 
ders, till within a hundred paces of the enemy, who be¬ 
gan to pour upon them a shower of grape from the whole 
of their guns. Orders were given to charge with bayonets* 
The line fired a volley and rushed on, with their gallant 
commander at their head, when the enemy gave way and 
fied in every direction. As soon as the troops halted 
after the charge, the General ordered the lino to break into 
columns of companies, which permitted the cavalry t° 
pass through the intervals with their galloper guns, and 
complete the victory. The enemy were pursued with 
slaughter to the banks of the Jumna. This battle, though 
small in scale, and not very trying, from the resistance of 
tho enemy, affords a high specimen both of the talents ox 
the General, and the discipline and bravery of the men. 

The enemy left tho whole of their artillery, slxty-^igh 
piece ; of ordnance, with a great quantity of aminunitio_h 
and two tumbrils containing treasure, on the field. 11 
men, their loss was estimated at three thousand: that o 
the English, in killed, wounded, and missing, i(& * 01 ^ 
hundred and eighty-five* After being seventeen hou * 
under arms, the British army took up fresh ground tower 
the river, and nest morning encamped* opposite to * 
city of Delhi. As tho enemy had evacuated both the m ■* 
and fort, Shah Anl nm gent a message to express his dtsB 
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under the protection of the victors, An BOOK VI 
|ut£[gUo jijid been opened with him before, and mean a bad 
G ° cn found to convey to him a letter from the Govemor- 
promising to him, in case be should find tho 
*hmng the present crisis, "of placing himself under 
10 protection of tho British government, that every 
emouatration of respect and attention would be paid 
tb f Majesty on the part of that government, and 

uat an adequate provision would be made lor the support 
l t&iimlfr, and of his family and household.” To this 
secret communication a secret answer was received by the 
L °mmanderdn-Chi of ou the 29th of August, rt expressing, 1 ’ 
the Governor-General, “the anxious wish of his 
Majesty to avail himself of tho protection of tho British 
Yernment . 5 ’ 1 On. tho 14th. tlio British army begun to 
Cr ° : ^ the river. And ou tho same day, the General Hour- 
Jhun, who commanded in the late action, and four other 
rondi officer^ surrendered themselves prisoners to Gone- 
Tl 16th he paid his visit to Shah Aulunn 

e language of the Governor-General, on this occasion, is 
waething more than pompous. “His Excellency, tl\o 
to i had the honour to pay his first visit 

&ndu SWl Aulum on the 16th of September ; 

tho n ^ Majesty on his emancipation from 

a nd (\ >n I °f a French faction who had so long oppressed 
divcQt If- ^ m ' His was graciously pleased to 

Akl dr qf Bon ’ ancl heir apparent, the Prince Hiraa 

rovni k ' to conduct tho Commander-w-Chicf to his 


r oyai ^. * '-nnuucii tno vommanaer-m-Uhiet to ins 

Goinir?i e f eu ? e * The Prince was to have arrived at tho 


I TV\ * '' J A 1 - p 1 v2 - A-M# ¥ M i’ll P I l I ULi m Li 1 fib 

1 ^der-in-Chief 3 s tent at twelve o’clock; but did not 


re ao r s tent at twelve ociock ; out did n 

% th . British camp until half-past tlireo o'clock, p. m. 
^Ouiif i^ 0 Boyal Highness had been received, re- 
it w- t un elephant, and the whole cavalcade formed, 

miles tp ^ DUr ° ,c ^ 0c ^- The distance being five 

Delhi le i P° ai niaiidtl u -m-Clii6f did not reach the palace at 
until sun-sat. Tim cmwd in the citv was extra- 


SL A Kil, ^venstii.Ganer^l in Cornea, to tho Secret Committee. 12th 
i mu Ul^r^rclatu^ to the King or Hojjtt] nt Delhi, (mkicd to lie 
th. i h '^firf, - a ^ h * m: >' 1 ■ also the Message of the Kin,-. Ibid. % 
«* * 1 - 1 fcftlLi■■ V r■ ■ • ^ivig great of wish, exhibits imicli < i i«tr >\a of 

mi their inu: oan duet, ind dedflrins an appreheiuiott 

J possession of Urn country they may pom forgetful of 
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ordinary; and it was with sonic difficulty that the caval¬ 
cade could mate its way to the palace. The courts of the 
——— palace were full of people; anxious to witness the deliver- 
1803, mco 0 f their sovereign from a state of degiwdation and 
bondage. At length the Commander*in-Chief was ushered 
into the royal presence: and found the unfortunate and 
venerable Emperor ; oppressed by the accumulated cala¬ 
mities of old age, degraded authority, extrema poverty, 
and loss of sight ; seated under a small tattered canopy? 
the remnant of his royal state, with every external ap¬ 
pearance of the misery of his condition.’* 1 

In another passage the Govern or-Gene ml speaks of this 
event, as “ delivering the unfortunate and aged Emperor 
Shah Aulum, and the royal house of Tim our, from misery, 
degradation, and bondage ; and rescuing his Imperial Ma¬ 
jesty the Mogul, from the bauds of a desperate baud of 
French adventurers.” * 

With regard to the French officers, this is a language i» 
the highest degree illiberal, if not unjust, and moreover, 
indecent It was not they who degraded, if that was a 
crime, the house of Timour; it is in evidence that they 
improved the condition of its surviving members ; it ia 
not in evidence that they did not improve it as far as that 
improvement depended upon them. It is manifest, that 
certain forms of respect, and a less penurious supply of 
money, was all that could depend upon them. Of those 
there is no in dication that the first were withheld. Of the 
second, the French had little to bestow. The revenues of 
Perron's government must, with great difficulty have met 
its charges, and he departed at last with no more than the 
fortune of a private individual. Whatever he afforded to 
Shah Aulum beyond the allowance prescribed by Sin dish, 
lie must have paid out of his own fortune. And had 
Shah Aulum been supported out of the pocket of & lj y 
English gentleman, of the Governor-General himseUj 
though doubtless he would have dealt by him kindly? 
and even generously; yet I may venture to affirm, that 
hi a ** royal state,” would not have exhibited great mag¬ 
nificence. 

Besides, who would not imagine, upon hearing this Jo®" 

] Papers relating to tlto AlahjMttft War, tit atlprft, p. £49. 

* Papers, vl aupra, p. 234. 
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S^-tjT the English ruler, that he was about to restore BOOK VI* 
; Imperial Majesty, Shah Aulum (whom his subjects chap* xu* 

jT ere 50 anxious to see delivered from a state of degrade- - - 

ion and bondage,”) to his lost authority ? to those terri- 1S03 * 
lories, from which he had been extruded, only by successful 
Usurpation and rebellion, territories, of which the pro- 
ymees hold by the Company formed a material part 1 or, 
if he was not to give him any of the usurped territories 
jvldch hod fallen to the lot of the English, not even that 
jybute which they had stipulated to pay him, and which. 

^hey had long withheld ; that at any rate he was to 
bestow upon him those territories, of which Sindiah bad 
deprived him, and which the English bad just retaken, or 
^ T ere about to retake? Not an atom of Lids* The English 
were to restore no territory. Even that which they were 
u °w faking from Sindiah, and of which by Sindiah the Ern- 
Peror hud but lately been robbed, the English were to keep 
to themselves. The English, therefore, were to hold his 
Imperial Majesty” still degraded from all sovereign 
puwer; still in bondage, as much as ever* The very 
of the Governor-General are, that only so much 
regard should be paid to the comfort and convenience of 
us Majosty and the royal family as was consistent with 
, ■ duo security of their persons,” in other words, their 
j^piTaonip-Gut. Wherein then consisted the difference of 
treatment? In this alone, that he wotild enjoy more 
the comforts which in a state of imprisonment money 
bestow, and , secure from personal violence* 

The lofty description afforded us by the British ruler, 
does on in the following words; It is impossible to 
^ ^scribe the impression which General Lake’s conduct on 
.bis interesting occasion has made on the minds of the 
^habitants of Delhi, and of all tho Mussulmans who have 
an opportunity of being made acquainted with ihe 
^niTenees of the 16th of September, 1803* In the met*- 
Phorieal language of Asia, the native news-writer who 
^ribe this extraordinary scone, havo declared that hia 
fNestj?; Shah Aulum recovered his sight Jrom excess of 
iijy l In addition to many other marks of royal favour 
au 4 condescension, the Kmperor was graciously pleased to 

tha w, saiEd something net tew Mttmfigioh when he into 

of Smaiaij, 
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confer on General Lake the second title in the Empire, 
chap. xii. Sum&m m dowla t ashgar ul mtlk Khan dowran Khdih 
“ General Qerard Lake Itahadur, futteh Jang: The sword of 
the state, the hero of the land, the lord of the ago, and tho 
victorious in war /* 1 

Though mention is made of the surrender of no more 
than one other French officer, named Dodernequo tho 
letter to the Secret Committee, dated the 31st of October, 
says, (t Tho Governor-General in Council has the satisfac¬ 
tion to inform your Honourable Committee* that no French 
officers of any consideration now remain in the service of 
the confederated ITahratta chieftains^ s This, then, was 
a danger, of which, whatever else may justly he said of i% 
there was little difficulty in getting rid. 

Appointing Lieutenant-Colonel Ochtorlony to hold the 
chief command at Delhi, and leaving a garrison of one 
battalion and four companies of native infantry, with ^ 
corps of Mewatties, newly raised under the command oi 
Englishmen who had quitted the service of Sindiah at the 
beginning of the war, the Commondhf-in-0hief began hi3 
march to Agra on the 24th of September, and arrived at 
Muttra on the 2nd of October, where he was joined by 
the troops from Futtygkur. On the 4th he arrived at 
Agra; and immediately summoned the garrison, but 
answer was returned* He received information, that con¬ 
siderable confusion j>revaikd Within the fort, where all th Q 
Ifttropean officers were placed under confinement* 

Finding that approaches could not bo made, units 9 
seven battalions were dislodged of the enemy’s regular 
infantry, who* with several guns, were encamped withou 
tho fort, and occupied tho town of Agra, together witj 
tho principal mosque, and some adjacent ravines, Goneri 
Luke gave directions for attacking the town and 


tin* 


1 How fiften, in looking narrowly Into tlie conActet of public afffclrt* 
friend of humanity occasion to lament the low sfuto In Vhlcii political * 1 . ; 
it It remain? ! its deplorable tea* compared eren with private morality - 
many men would diatUin the practice of hypocrisy fn private* who* in P. 

UK regxu I It* oven in its Krobsest shape, as fur from, importing the kub* ^ 

«e • if mind. Kates. nt supra, p. 241>- , h0 ^f 

- it is scarcely wonti making any remark on this statement, except “JJ-V's) 
ii* spirit. Tho Mine semeftoe that mention a M. OuJenicij tie's fDcnernwf . ’. 
<arrwA#i addi* Jto *.ia accompanied by a French officer lu ijdurllih a *5^ ,y 
etir nuthur boald therefore bare admitted Umt them were at 1 

Frenchmen In tbe Maiirc.Ua army. Despatches, iu. 426*— W, 

3 Ketea, Ht irapra, p. 203. 
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aymGS^oh'the 10th, both at the same time, tho one with BOOK VI. 
^ brigade* the other with three battalions of sepoys. The cau>. xu. 
attach succeeded in both places* though not without a - 
severe conflict; and tho troops engaged in the ravines, 
being carried by their ardour to quit them, and gain the 
glacis, for the purpose of seizing the enemy’s guus t were 
exposed to a heavy fires of grape and matchlocks from the 
fbrt, and suffered proportionally both in officers and men. 

Another occurrence was, that the defeated battalions 
agreed afterwards to transfer their services to the British 
commander, and marched into his camp, to the numb or of 
moo, ou tho 13th of October, 

On that day tho garrison desired a parley; but while a 
British officer, sent into the fort, was endeavouring to 
remove their objections to the terms of capitulation, they 
recommenced firing, and would admit of no further inter¬ 
course. Tho breachitig batteries, however, having opened 
on the morning of the 17th, and threatening a speedy 
catastrophe, they capitulated in the evening, on terms of 
k&fety to their persons and private property. 1 

A force, composed of fifteen regular battalions, sent 
north by Siudiah at the commencement of tho campaign, 
of two .battalions which had joined them from Delhi, 

*Jh;r the battle of the 11th of September, still remained, 
had occupied a position about thirty miles in the 
of the British army, during the ^iege of Agra, but 
without attempting interruption. And they were under- 
dood to have in view a march upon Delhi, with the hope 
recovering that important post. In quest of this 
enciruy^ the British army moved from Agra on the 27th of 
petober. Retarded by tho heaviness of the rain, they 
oft tho heavy guns and baggage at Futtypoiv, and oil the 
30 th and 31st, marching twenty miles each day, they 
Scamped on the 31st, a short distance from the ground 
Jpuch the enemy had quitted in the morning. The 
Choral conceived the design of overtaking them with the 
^hy $ and giving them, by a slight engagement, inter- 
* u Ptto u tilI tJie arrival of the infantry. Marching from 
o'clock on the night of the 31st, tiU sunrise the next 
^raing, a distance of twenty-five mile a, he came up with 
enemy, retreating as he imagined, and in confusion. 

i tJetej, vfc supra, 
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Eager not to permit their retreat to the Mils, and to 
secure their guns, he resolved, as he himself expresses it, 
“to try the effect of an attack upon them with the 
cavalry atone," 

The advance of the cavalry was slow, the road having 
been rendered difficult by the water of a reservoir, the em¬ 
bankment of which the enemy had cut. The British 
General, having commanded the advanced guard and first 
brigade, led by Colonel Vahdeleur, to march upon tho 
pointy where tho enemy, who had for some time been 
covered by the clouds of dust, had been observed in 
motion, directed the remainder of the cavalry to attack in 
succession as soon as they could form and corue up. When 
they advanced sufficiently near to perceive the enemy, 
they found them occupying an advantageous position, with 
their right, upon a rivulet which t he British had imme¬ 
diately passed, their left on the village of Las war ee, and 
their whole front amply pro videtl with arti 1 lery. Tbe poi Jft 
to which the advanced guard and first brigade were di¬ 
rected, was found to be the left of the enemy 1 's new por¬ 
tion, which, without hesitation, they attacked. They forced 
the line, and penetrated into the village, Colonel Vandeleur 


having fallen in the charge ; but they were exposed fc> so 
galling a fire of cannon and musquetry, that it was impos¬ 
sible to form the squadrons for a second attack, and the 
General was obliged to draw them off They left for want 
of draught cattle, the guns of the enemy which had fallen 
into their hands ; and the other brigades retired from the 
hre to which they found themselves exposed, without being 
able to discover the enemy, though they fell in with and 
carried away a few of their guns. Tho British infantry f 
which had left their former ground at three in tho morn¬ 
ing, arrived on the banks of tho rivulet about eleven* 
After so long a march, some time for refresh moot was in¬ 
dispensably required. During this interval a proposal v,rlS 
received from the enemy, offering on certain conditions io 
surrender their guns. The General, eager to stop the eftc- 
si on of blood, offered immediately to comply with the* 1 * 
terms, and allowed them an hour to come to a final detef- 
mi nation. In the meantime, the disposition was made for 
battle. The whole of the infantry was formed on the left, 
with a view to attack the right dank of the enemy, which. 
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... .Aonling had been thrown back to some distance, 
lcavfng'an interval to the rhulot. The British infant 17 
Was formed in two columns, the first destined to turn the 
rfghfc flank of the enemy, and assault the village of Mnhaul- 
P°ov, the second, to support the first. The cavalry was 
formed into three brigades, of which one was to support 
fhe infantry in the attack of the enemy's right, another 
^vas detached to the right of the British army, to watch 
the enemy's left, avail itself of any confusion, and attack 
them in their retreat; the third composed the reserve, and 
Was formed in the spaco between the preceding two. The. 
enemy were drawn up iu two lines, which had the village 
°f Mohaulpoor between them on the left, and extended 
beyond it on the right. 

the time for parley being expired, the British infantry 
^oved along the bank of the rivulet, through high grass 
aud broken ground, which afforded cover. The enemy, as 
soon as the movements of the British columns to turn 
their flank became visible, threw hack their right, forming 
an acute angle in front with their former position, and ren¬ 
dering it. impossible to turn their flanks. As soon as the 
■British columns became exposed to the enemy's cannon, 
field-pieces which they had been able to bring up, aud 
galloper guns attached to the cavalry, formed into four 
kpterios, began also to fire. The cannonade 011 both sides 
Wa$ very spirited and severe. The King’s 76th regiment, 
v ;hich headed the attack, and had often signalized its dis¬ 
abling and courage in India, had arrived, together with a 
battalion aud five companies of native troops, within one 
lu uidred paces of the enemy, while the remainder of the 
impeded in its advance, was still at some dtsource 
\ lQ hind. This advanced party wero exposed t o the enemy's 
f , r6 1 and the men were falling very fash Thus situated, 
^ General thought it better to advance with them to the 
[%ck, than wait till the remainder of the column should 
able to form. As soon as they arrived within reach of 
enemy^B canister shot, a tremendous fire was opened 
U ^n timra; and their loss was exceedingly severe, Tim 
5 polarity of their advance being disturbed by the severity 
5 % cannonade, the enemy’s cavalry were encouraged to 
The steadiness, however, of rt tMs handful of 
as they are justly denominated by their grateful 
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i commander, enabled them to repulse the assailants 
their fire* They rallied, however, at a little distance, and 
resumed a menacing posture ; when the General ordered 
an attack by the British cavalry* It was performed, with 
great gallantry and success, by the 29 th regiment of dra¬ 
goons, whose commander, Major Griffiths, was killed by & 
cannon-shot immediately before the charge. The infantry, 
at the same time, advanced upon the enemy’s line, which 
they broke and routed. The remainder of the first column 
of British infantry arrived just in time to join iu the 
attack of the enemy’s second lino, of which the right had 
been thrown back in the same proportion as that of the 
first. Major-General Ware, who commanded the right 
wing of the British army, fell about the same time by a 
cannon-shot. After a good resistance, and losing all their 
gunn, the enemy were driven back towards a small mosque 
in the rear of the village, when the three brigades of Bri“ 
tish cavalry, advancing upon them from their different 
positions, charged them with great execution* A column 
of the enemy on the left attempted to go off in good order 
with a part of the baggage : hut were turned by the bri¬ 
gade of horse which had been detached to the right of tig 
British army, and shared the same fate with the rest ot 
their companions* About two thousand of the enemy* 
seeing it impossible to escape, threw down their anns,aud 
surrendered themselves prisoners, with the baggage and 
everything belonging to their camp* 

This battle appeal's to have been gained principally by 
the admirable discipline and bravery of the 7Gth regimen - 
Of the commander, the gallantry was probably more t& M 
markable than the generalship* He was frustrated Jtl 
two of his plans ; in kin attack with the cavalry in tj 1 * 
morning, and in turning the flank of the enemy * * 
afternoon ; and the victory was gained at last by 
dint of hard fighting, to which the general himself set _ 
conspicuous example. He led tho charge of the cavalry * 
the morning ; and at the head of the 76th regiment (wb^ 
ho allowed to come up too soon) conducted m person ever) 
operation of the day* Two horses were shot under hbj 1 * 
and hia son, acting as Ins aide-de-camp, was wounded b/ 
his side, m circumstances resembling those of poetic di^ 
tress* The yon Md b ut just persuaded tho fathe v to mon-t* 
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after one of bis own had fallen under him, BOOR VI. 
by several shots, when he himself was struck chap. xu. 
'vith a hall ; and at that instant the father was obliged — - 1 - 
^ lead on the troops, leaving his wounded son upon the 1 ®0®* 
field. 


With seventeen battalions of infantry, the enemy are 
supposed to have brought into the action more than four 
ttumsaud horse* Them guns, in number seventy-two, being 
taken, were more precisely known. The English loss 
amounted to 1 72 men killed, 652 wounded Three mouths 
Only had elapsed since General Lake crossed the Mah- 
frdta frontier ; and not only the whole of that army 
^hich the Governor-General had treated as an object of 
80 much apprehension, was destroyed, hut the whole 
°f that extensive territory in tho region of the Jumna, 
^hich the predecessor of Dowlut llao had so laboriously 
^ded to his domimons, was placed in the hands of tho 
English, 1 


Sdtes. ut snpra, p >251 to 254 t MR— M. 

Altdbugty the account given of the battle of Lfiswarl, !ntlid official despatch*.*, 
J. repeated verbally In the Koto# on the Mai mu to War, mul M;lJ..- r Thorn's 
-icnioir of the War in India* thci'c i# some IndljUnctnesa in tho early jxirt of 
J u ‘ijTdil V rj, and it in Kn doubtful b) the Dbpnteh whether the Jlahratt* 
rmy i^aa attacked by the cavalry before its dhftngt of position. There can bti 
however, that it was m> attacked, but without effect, ns the new po- 
was taken up wit haul any serfoiii &ppo#ltkm, by noon, Thfi charge then 
th? e 1 tlro ,iJvftT3ci fin* brigade wan evidently n failure also; although 
^Q^fiTOfco through the first line, it would team, that they made no 
forr 1 ^ondtiod vrero expoeed to ie heavy a Ore that it was to 

&tot „ ^fimitlrons font second attack, and the enemy kept tlidr ground, The 
toJBfipttl that the other brigades were uuable to discover the enemy, although 
'oil hi with and carried away it few of their grin a, is n-mcwhat Inct-n^ni- 
’ a «*l is incorrect, the third brigade was ordered to turn the right flank 
k ' lT <e enemv. and idled not to discover and to feel them.*-Hitting h thvii jfuiu* 
^bticealed by* high grass jungle, became pefrejnlbte only wlum u tiv- 
t^doua shower of grape and d on hi - headed shot poured upon the 5 ; 

r^droas, 'i iia cavnlrr, however. it la gild, broke fhrongh tlie line, although 
vluUncd togvtlKr, nmlchar-e ,1 backwards pint fontrt^s thr« 
tnu 8, bore, again, is hmmwi of precision, us It fa added tk “* [ “i**™** 
Mrlfih iwrt'drmwiiupi. hind n (top Inurenchmjnt, kept up 10 IHng 
C*th tousqwtry, which did gixwtexoeutton. Tlrtlr line, t tawfon- ^ not 
dthougb imighK liftvu been by tlw juvalry, who uutejl 

Sg&tantito £ then fruitless Olapliiyu of hcudatr. <; valour. It la undent- 
}db ^hoiefore, that until the Infantry came toto action, the Mali rattan had tho 
hJ tbo day; and after they were attached by the whoie British force, they 
SV^ dncd a stout and inflicted temhfa Uoitruction upon their 

chains u i 9 justly rnmorktil bv M -.jar i'hot n, lhat throughout the war, 
fe^niltaiprivomontTn^ by the native to mill- 
Sph.^ 0 wle, 1 lS* through llrflr oonneNiou with thn I rcitcb, On Uu puttie 
K?;™' thc etrit Of Uit-ir tnBMumiuui ™ {UUy «xpc-nen«d m 

br c^ishiiizatiaD of the army of bmdinh, urhlcu tnneotLsfl the eharactcmUes 
^ arrangement nnd discipline. It is worthy nl re 1 mo k t tea, that 
la to * Ipllnuil battalions were in the brittle of Imtirl i-.u to thymwlyes. It 

^hbifui if they had any Ettropcan ofiHcfi w.ili thrtn; curtainly they - ad 
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During the time of these exploits, the great division of 
cnTrf xn/ the English army in the south had been employed in the 
——— following maimer. The strong fortress of Ahmedmiggur, 
1803, held by Sin chain with its adjoining territory, was the object 
of the first operations of General Wellesley. He moved 
from his camp at Walkee on the 8 th of August, and, arri¬ 
ving at Ahmed imggur, took the pettah by escalade, on the 
same day. The English, had thirty-three men killed, and 
eleven wounded. They opened a battery against the fort 
on the 10th j and on the 11th the Kelledar or Governor 
offered to negotiate ; and on the 12 th evacuated the fort, 
on condition of safety to the persons and private pro¬ 
perty of the garrison. This acquisition was of some in 1 " 
portance ; one of the strongest fortresses in Indio, m 
good repair, on the frontier of the Nizam, covering Poo- 
imh, and a point of support to the future operation m 


advance . 1 

In taking possession of the districts of {>,34,000 rupee* 
estimated revenue, dependcut on Akmednug&ur, and 
making arrangements for the security of the fort, the 
General was occupied for several days, and crossed the 
Godavery only on the MtL On the same day, SindUh, 
and the "Bajah of Berar, having ascended the AdjuuteO 
Ghaut, entered the territory of tho Nizam with a larg^ 
body of horse. On the 29th, General Wellesley arrived at 
Aurnngahfid, between which place, and the corps under 
Colonel Stephenson, who had moved to the eastward 
toward the Badowly Ghaut, the enemy had passed, an L 
had reached Jainapoor, about forty miles cast from Auni*^ 
gabad* The enemy continued their march in a soufh-ea* 
direction, with a view, as was reported, to cross the ttodv 
very, and march upon Hyderabad. To intcicept them 
this intention, General Wellesley regained the river, au 
moved eastward along its northern bank. The enenjJj 
however, soon filtered their course, and proceeded to 1 
north of Julnapoor. Colonel Stephenson returned fi 011 j 
the eastward on the 1st of September, and on the ^ llL 


a, u- of chKMi-r. TU0 cavaJrjr. a though it ****** J*™* 
Mulinute dfleft shooM h&vt looked tu Unit aa thtir iiatioiial radioi H tr. . f 

u*rce t garaao support to the Infantry in this ongogemtat, U*sra s Ah® 1 ' 
of thu Campaign in Hindustan. 210.—'W- . or , rt 

■ m ei.;.™. p, M0, S68.-M, WH Untm **, «. 2B0.-W. 
y WeUiiijji&a ljc^paEtlics, U 544.— W, 
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carried the fort of Julnapooy.' After this, BgE 
b^everal attempts to bring the enemy to action, chap, xii. 
actually surprised their camp on the night of the 9th — —— 
September. They continued their northern movement i® 0 ®* 
°ward the Adjuntee pass, near which they were joined by 
a detachment, it is said, of sixteen battalions of Sindiah’s 
* e gular infantry, commanded by two Trench men* 5 On the 
7*®^ the divisions of the British army were so near, that 
two commanders had a conference, and concerted a 
Jd&n for attacking the enemy jointly on the morning of 
the 24th, Colonel Stephenson marched by a western 
^ute. General Wellesley by the eastern, round the lulls 
between Budnapore and Jalna, On the 23rd, General Wei* 
b^sley received intelligence that Slndiah and the Eaja had 
^oved off with their cavalry in the morning ; but that 
^he infantry, about to follow, were still in camp at the d:s- 
b^oe of about six miles. 


. This intelligence, from which the General inferred the 
llv tent ion of the enemy to escape, made him resolve to 
attack them, without waiting till the following morning 
01> Colonel Stephenson, He found the whole combined 
^ly near the village of Assye* encamped on the bank of 
Kalina river. His road brought him first in front of 
right; but as it was composed almost entirely of 
f^alry, and the defeat of the infantry was most likely to 
® effectual, he resolved to attack the left; Marching 
^hud, he crossed the Elver Katina* at a ford beyond the 
ei liny’s left flank ; and formed the infantry in two lines, 
the British cavalry as a reserve in a third; leaving 
itahratta and Mysore cavalry on tho other side of the 
to hold in check a large body of tho enemy's 
^VaJjy^ which had followed the British amy from the 
of their own position. As soon as the enemy pcis 
^'fid the intention of tho British general to attack their 
they changed the position of their infantry and guns. 
^Mher stream, < :Oled the Juah, of nearly the same sue 
the Kalina, flowed in a parallel direction ; at a small 
r.^tance beyond it, the enemy forme 1 a line, having its 
^Ut on the Kalina, and its loft on the JuaL This lino 


■ ^ 

joSd f l^th^ brlgwies o-f CuL M. Bupoat, and Iks 

1 suture Ibid. ai6.—W. 
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and that of the British army faced one another j 
enemy formed a secoud line on the left of their position, 
nearly at right angles to their first, extending to the rear 
along the banka of the Juah. Tho fire of the enemy's 
guns performed dreadful execution, as the British army 
advanced. The British artillery hail opened upon the 
enemy at the distance of 400 yards; but the number oi 
men and bullocks that were disabled soon rendered it im¬ 
possible to bring on the guns ; and as they were found to 
produce lit' le effect, the General resolved to advance with¬ 
out diem. The right of the British line was so thinned 
by the cannon of the enemy's left, that a body of their 
cavalry was encouraged to charge it, A body of the Bri¬ 
tish cavalry, however, were prepared to intercept them, 
and they were repelled with slaughter. The steady advance 
of the British troops at last overawed the enemy, and the? 
gave way in every direction* The cavalry then broke hb 
and charged them with the greatest effect. The enemy 
lied, but the force of the English was too small to render 
the victory decisive. Some of the enemy's corps went ofl 
In good order } and Lieu tenant-Colonel Maxwell was killed* 
in charging with the British cavalry a body of infantry, 
who had again formed, but soon resumed their retrofit* 
Many also of the enemy's guns, which had been left in tho 
rear by the British line as they advanced, were, by a prac¬ 
tice common in the native armies of India, turned upon 
tho British by Individuals who had thrown themselves as 
dead upon tho ground. The General thought it necessary 
to take a regiment of European infantry, and one of native 
cavalry, and proceed in person to stop this fire, which h ir 
some time was very severe. His horse in this operatic 
was shot under him. The enemy's cavalry, which had boon 
havering about during the action, continued for some tiifl® 
near the British line* But at last, the whole of the enc lJ D* 
wont off, leaving ninety-tight pieces of cannon 3 and seven 
standards, in the hands of the English, with 1200 men, 
is said, dead on the field. 

It repaired no ordinary exertion of discipline and coir 
rage in the men, to advance with so much steadiness umh' 
the carnage of such a fire. The personal courage, to^, 
atundautly displayed, of the General who led them o£ 
And unless in as far as the wisdom may bo questioned* 



TONS OF COLONEL STEPHENSON- 

L’ijTiciug so great a Dumber of men for the only BO Oil TJ 
could be attained by it; next* of not waiting eiur, xu 

0r the arrival of Stephenson, when the victory would have -- 

attended, with much greater, perhaps with decisive 1SC8* 
sffects 3 the conduct of the action, it is probable, possessed 
i, * merit of which the nature of the case allowed. Of 
th^ ' nrm 7> 428 were killed, 1138 were wounded. As 
i ^kole are said to have consisted of only 4500 men, 

Ween one third and ono half of the whole army were 
* ; 0r killed or wounded. This was paying very dear for 
0 mdecisivc an affair. 1 

Stephenson, though Iris march had been re- 
£4rk ^ SOm ° WXpeotod impediment, arrived on the 
; and was immediately sent after the enemy, whom 


SIptS 3 * 11 sll; P rs t P- S3S* &c ntid 3S0.—'11. Despatches, 

HiLViutva ttunro thus expresses the opinion 1131011 the buttle of Assyc that 
^ Si; , Kr r jiencrfllJy entertained in India;—r if tho re was anything wrong at 
t ( ^ vas m Wiving tattle? but In the conduct or the action everything wan 
jJL 1 *Wellesley gave every pari of his tinny its ftUE shnre, left no 
%V||l j _ jt unemployed ■ but ftipportfed, sometimes with cflfffldrj, mntetimes 
every pnjjit that w t is pressed* at the moment that it was must 
^{ui, !?■ Lir m 1 344 . Tho Jotter, En which Oils occurs, Is tinted Fiibnury, 
WcSfsSl °P 5t " (]r > had not bean dmmred. therefore, hy the letter of General 
act Eon % 1° ,1 ' IT1 nf th» 1st Nov,, lyo.t, in answer to his objection to the 
htt Cr \ 1 5 0o1 ' StB vcn9on had been detached. General Wellesley, in this 
^3, A. Ilr m his own remarks on tho action, published in his despatches, L 
v old«,i„ ? the separate march of his corps andCui. Stevenfwm's wavs una- 
I* “at that -it was so arranged as to bare brought them to the point, 
tSc be their IqLel licence, tho enemy was to ho found, at the same 

11 J: htrio+ ia ' nfcr to li rolsepprcliensSom of the intelligence, by which the name of 
’Jhsfeh tiT?* confounded with that of ft village in it, nnd the consequent eon- 
’H’-vb ■ IJi , they were, in the village of Bokerdar, instead of the village v f 
tT^E at T ', lD ,13v *rkt. of Bokcrdur, Grtifiral Wdies ley catue upon their 1*<ft 
*u*F th. t v « utlcr Tillage, sir tulles nearer titan tlie former. Here be leurned 
L^htiW, WcrQ ra trcatinc:. lie conceived it dangerous to ascertain this by a 
‘ o of part of his force, and to hire reconnoitred them with tho 
J'lile, j then attempted to retire, would have boon dlffiruk, if not impos- 
Jdo o#' 1 * 11 * face of their numerous cavalry i h*> then ft rr, will! the prompt!- 
y'nn , 1 J 1 ^solute judgment, dertmnined to make It a battle. That the iosi 
J-'ttjj «^tirc was in v «e at In bubble to the afflqer who led the idcqueu on ih* 
Wr'* 11 fo it owed by the 75 Nli direct upon the village of Am ye, In :-mi 
<■« of the ranee of the fthoL a* he ^.isiUMed, Die o-i.|. 

*^0 tfcJ lmvS »? dotunnlabd to manmurre by his left. The corps on tho riffht 
£ 4 ft-om the left by a large break, anil were net tmjy eipucrl 

r> >■< uu « . cannonade from Asflvo. bet wore charged bv the enemy se»«hry * 
^ rnii 1 , 11 * &*Tfa rn British cevaliy wore brought into notion sooner than 
11 : j r nt ^„ It was xhm brought Into tlie tohnonado; hor^c - .md trven were 
?** among broken infantry, and pirated t the ui.to of iim body 

k^iOT'wd lt™iKiliBr|WMil,la *»» (£ *» ila J *m Flaunt 
ti A? 4 l' lj 5ccti in the third fine to pursue aito cut up the defeated and 
S, ior ‘ I’toin this vindkatlott of his lrcnanre* it is dt-ir that the 

ry'W''? *tot hfcvu been avoided with tint mischH and that thereat of ita 
o- ^ binT 1 ■^ av ’ Umn less hut fur piib of thuse ehnnee® which, according 
fc l5u,t of tU;* I >uke of Wellington's Pouinvilar cnmpinms—and we 

' for hetb autlmrity - so Cnujneutly influence tho fate of ktt- 
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if the state of the troops under General Welle 
in, dered him unable to pursue* The enemy bad been eo 
— little broken or dispersed by their defeat, that they bad 
little to dread, from the pursuit of Colonel Stephenson; 
and proceeded westward, along the bank of the Tap tee, as 
if they meditated a descent upon Poouali by a march to the 
southward through the Caserbary Ghaut. General Wel¬ 
lesley imagined that this was a demonstration to prevent 
a northern movement of the British troops against the 
city of Boorhanpore, the fortress of Asseerghur, and the 
rest of Sindiah’s places m Gandeah. But that General 
deemed himself sufficiently strong, both to proceed 
against the places in question, and to watch the move¬ 
ments of the enemy towards the south* Remaining with 
bis own army to the southward, he sent his commands to 
Stephenson, who had, descended the Adjuntee Ghaut iu 
pursuit of the enemy, to continue his march to the north' 
ward, and attack Boorhanpore and Asscerghur. As soon 
as the plan of the British General came to the knowledge 
of the enemy, the Baja of Rerar and Sindiah separated 
their armies, the former marching towards Chandore, the 
latter making a movement to the northward, for the pu^ 
pose of yielding protection to his threatened possesion^. 
General Wellesley followed to the north, and descended 
the Adjuntee Ghaut on the 19th of October; Sindiah* 
upon this, instead of continuing his movement to th° 
north, gave it an easterly direction through the valW 
formed by the Taptee and Poorna rivers j while the 
of Berar passed through the hills which formed 
boundary of Camlesb, and moved towards the Godavei7% 
This seemed to require again the presence of Goner^ 
Wellesley in the south, who accordingly ascended 
Adjuntee Ghaut on the 2oth of October, and, continuing 
his march to the southward, passed Aurungabad on 

29th. 

In the mean time Colonel Stephenson had easily l ^ 
complished the service upon which he had been detach , 
The city of Boorlmnporo was evacuated on his approe^ ■ 
and was entered by the British troops on the loth " 
October. On the 17th he marched upon Asseerghur, j j J 
importance of which, in the estimation of the peo; ■■ L . 


India^ may be conjectured from a name by which it * 
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NEGOTIATIONS, 

the Key of the Deccan. On the IStli BOfc 
ffienson attacked the pettah, and of course chap, zu* 
"success* On the 20th tho batteries were opened ■ 

^o^inst the fort, and within an hour the garrison offered 180 

0 accept the conditions which the British commander 
proposed on summoning the place. In this manner 
s ' e fortress was placed in the hands of the English on tho 
>. ^d ^rith it the whole of Sindiah’s dominions in the 
’ CCan * The operations of the army were now turned 
gainst Berar, Colonel Stephenson began an easterly 
ovement towards Sindiah; and received the commands 
0 ^he General to prosecute his march as far as Oawilghur, 
lay siege to that, the principal fortress belonging to 
Baja of Beror, 1 

the first week of November, Jeswunt Rao Gorparah, 
ail d another person of inferior rank, arrived in the British 
cainp J commissioned, they said, by Sindiah, to treat with 
general Wellesley on the subject of peace. As soon after 
0 battle of Assye as the 8th of October, the British 
^ eneral had received a letter from one of Sindiah’s mi- 
^ s ters, requesting that he would send to the enemy’s 
t( > 0ne of the British, and one of the Nizam’s officers, 
e terms of a peace. 3 With this request the 
deemed it, on two accounts, inexpedient to 
a uth -’ because ^fcer bore no stamp of the 
u ext °^ of Sindiah, who might afterwards disavow it; 
anfl f^ecaiis© a British officer in the camp of the enemy, 

D^tif 10 a l J P earauce i 011 tbe part of the British, of being 
of' l0ucrs for peace, would reanimate the dejected minds 
hoj, ° 0Tj s my T s troops. But he expressed his readiness 
^hCf ll ^ ]Ay rec(3 i Y0 any person whom the confederate 
s ^ght, for that purpose depute, to the British 
to w Several subsequent proposals had been submitted 
but all, tlirough channels, which the principal 
p> tT ’ bavo disavowed. Even Gorparah, and his com- 
ho r ^i^ r u ^n requested, at their first conference with Ge- 
prou to exhibit thoir credentials, had none to 

, Uc ®* Though liable to bo dismissed with disgrace, 

^tester's rv^pfik'h, r rt per> ratatiiss to East India Affairs, 
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they were told by the British General, that they might 
remain in the camp, till they had time to receive froi* 1 
their master those powers which were necessary to enable 
them to treat, and those documents to substantiate their 
powers, without which, they ought not to have been sent* 
In the meantime a letter arrived from Sindiah, declaring 
his intention to send another commissioner, and disavow¬ 
ing Gorparah and his companion. General Wellesley, who 
believed, in this case, that the master was the impost of? 
not the servants, sent for the unhappy men, and mad** 
them acquainted with the dangerous situation in which 
they were placed. They convinced him, that, on tbeU 
part, there was no fiction, and gratefully received his 
surance that he would not render them the victims of 
duplicity of their master. In the moan time, Gorparah ^ 
application for powers, and his account of his receptor 
by the British General, had been received by Sindiah, am 
determined that unsteady chief to send him the requisi 
powers. They arrived in the British camp a few ho^i 
after the conference on the disavowal had taken place, t}l ^ 
were still defective in one essential point; 1 for amending 
in respect to which, the General advised Gorparah and^ 
colleague again to apply. In the mean time, he soH cltc ^ 
an armistice, and that for both confederates. This, as * 
ambassador, or expression of a desire for peace, had 
arrived from the Baja of Rerar, and as it was impolitic ' 
allow the hostile princes to negotiate in common, _ 
lesley positively refused, in regard to the other ehlefb 1 ^ 
but granted to Sindiah for the troops in the Deccam^, ^ 
was dated on the 23rd of November; requiring, that > > 
diah should take up a position agreed upon, and not I 
preach the British camp nearer than a distance of twey ; 
coss. Calculating upon the division of the confede^ 1 ^ 
finding that the Raja of Berar was proceeding tdwardf.^, 
own territories, that the number of troops lie had' ^ 
him was small, and diminishing every day; ceaen^^ 
consequence* to have any apprehension for the territo^ 
of the Nimn, Wellesley descended the Ghaut by 1W 


i They we essentially defeCthe, u tin, did not tnubl^ tbc 
any pci dan uf the territory as wm&nm'.m M Gt.y 

die allies, which was required fis Use of iwvificfttton. liihi- 
gGl, tet tlho Wellington Despatches, t. J03, 514, W. 






BATTLE OF AEGAUM. 


'sl 


to support, mid cover the operations of Ste- BOOK V! 
Phenson against the fort of GawUghur* The principal chap, xn 

P&tt of the army of the R&ja of Berar was encamped -- 

Under the command of his brother, Munno Bappoo, not 180fc 
from Elichpoor ; mid the cavalry of Sind i ah, who had 
Uofe yet ratified the armistice, was encamped at about four 
UiiW distance. Colonel Stephenson had advanced as far 
^ Hat tee Anderah, on the 28 th of November \ when, 
apprised of the situation of the enemy, and the ap¬ 
proach of General Wellesley, he prudently halted, to 
Enable both armies to co operate in the attack. They 
Joined, on the 29th, at a place within sight of the enemy's 
c ^mp T Upon the approach of the British, the enemy re¬ 
nted ; and as the troops had performed a very long march 
°*i a very hot day, the General had no intention of pur¬ 
suit, Bodies of horse were in a little time observed in 
front. And, on pushing forward tho piquets for taking up 
the ground of encampment, the enemy were distinctly 
perceived, drawn up regularly oil the plains of Argaurn. 
hate as was tho period of the day, the General resolved 
to attack. The distance was about sis miles. The British 
y advanced in a direction nearly parallel to that of the 
Veiny’s lino, in one column, led by tho British cavalry, 

^Ud covered on the left aud rear by the cavalry of Hy¬ 
derabad and Mysore, Tho enemy's line extended above 
miles. Sindiah’s part of the force, consisting of one 
v, ei 7heavy body of cavalry, was on the right, having some 
. Uitlarees and other light troops on their outward flunk, 
village of Argaurn, with its extensive enclosuresi and 
dona^ was in the rear of the enemy s line ; in its front 
v> a p l a i rjj cut by a number of Watur-eourses* Tho 
?**$*& army was formed in two lines ; the infantry in tho 
tho cavalry in the second ; the British, to support 
light, the Mogul and Mysore, the left Tho British 
> not formed exactly parallel to that of the enemy, 

; ;t *iUi the right a little advanced, to press upon the 
-'&**'* left. Some time was spent in forming tho order 

‘ dry which led the 
soon as the line was 


Of ) J some time w*ia - 

b attl e , because part of the infantry 

UUi U Hot int.n grin'k f> rtrtnfilMtilL 1 As 800 ! 

truck, broke, and 
General Wdltsky wnw luckily at . 


1 got into aome confusion* 

df unrivc tattaArv. wUtcb had belir ^ tUmlrsbly at 
^re ihnic-Biruck i™ke and Vi re maalyg off. ; ' " tbe cMoobJa 
tl; w« luckily a* havd. and wm tibia to rally 
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f y formed, the whole advanced in the greatest o 
regiments on the right were attacked by a largeTiody 
Persians, as was supposed, whom they destroyed 
battalion also on the left received and repulsed a cbaJ# 
of Sindians cavalry* As the British line advanced, the' 
enemy retired in disorder, leaving thirty-eight pieces of 
cannon, with their ammunition, in the hands of the a* 5 * 
sail ants* The cavalry continued their pursuit by moon' 
light \ but night rendered it impossible to derive man? 
advantages from the victory* The British loss, in thi* 
battle, if battle it may be called, was trifling; total ft 
killed, wounded, and missing, 346* 1 

After the battle of Argainn, the General resolved to l° s0 
no time in commencing the siege of Gawilghur. Ho ^ 
rived at Elichpoor on the 5th of December, where h® 
endeavoured to collect information for the attack. Ga" i 
ghur stands upon a lofty point of a ridge of mountain^ 
between the sources of the rivers Poorna and Taptce. ^ 
consisted of two forte ; the inner, fronting to the soute 
where the rock is most precipitous; and the outer, cover ft £ 
the former, toward the north-west and north, Upft* 
deliberation, it api>eared advisable to make the princip^ 
attack upon the northern side* To this service the c ° r * j 
of Colonel Stephenson was destined, having been eguipP e ?J 
for that purpose at Asseerghur* On the 7th, both dftj" 
sions of the army marched from Elichpoor; that 
Colonel Stei>honson, by a road of about thirty mites ^ 
length, through the mountains* the road which led uft 3 
directly to the point of attack ■ that under General ^ ' 
lesley, with all the cavalry, in a different direction, wit* 1 
view to cover, and if possible assist them, by other atte* 
on the south and the west. The march of Colonel S ^ 
phenson, through the mountains, was attended with 
insuperable difficulties. The heavy ordnance, and 
were dragged by hand, over mountains, and thro^ 
ravines, for nearly the whole distance, by roads 


theta lind restore the day. He adds, 51 If 1 hid not been tls-ere^ I VJ Jjgjl ^,4 
wo should Hat o lost the ^7. As it wad, so much time dnj.jcil i<v>\ * V* 
cunld fonrusd agfhu, that there was hot 0 ay light suflk'lrut for ctrec u 
that ml$hi luivo ijesn performed," Letter to Major Shewe, 

£33,—W, j^ 1 

1 LIl ejE, Gov.-Qeti* in Council io the Secret Ctfnrolttac, dated 2*5 h 
ibid, p. 207; Calcutta Gazettes* ibid. p. 2&0-“2&5,-dkL XkSF a 

m~- W. 











RT OF GAWILGHUR TAKEN, 

reviously necessary for the troops to make, 
h, Colonel Stephenson reached his ground, and 
m sht erected two batteries in front of tlie north face 
kke fort. On the same night the troops of General 
ellesloy constructed a battery on the mountain under 
ie southern gate ; hut as it was impossible to get up the 
eayy guns, it proved of little advantage. On the even¬ 
ly oi the 14th, the broaches in the walls of the outer 
oi t wore practicable. Preparations were made during the 
J i' and the assault was to be given on the following 
joining. Beside the party destined for the storm, two 
etaclunents wore led, one toward the southern, another 
toward tho north-west gate, for the purpose merely of 
drawing tho attention of the enemy, as neither of them 
could get into the fort till the storming party should open 
the gates. The troops advanced about ten o'clock ; and 
the outer fort was soon in possession of the assailants, 
^ke wall of the inner fort was then to bo carried. Xt had 
Eot been breached, and attempts were made in vain upon 
the gate. A place, however, was found, at which the wall 
hjUght bo escaladed, when Captain Campbell mounted with 
the light infantry of the 94th regiment, and opened tho 
gate. After this the garrison made no resistance. “ Vast 
lumbers 0 f them,” says the General, “were killed, par- 
Ocularly at different gates , 111 
While the two great divisions of the British army were 
i engaged, the minor objects of tho war had been no 


less 


successfully pursued- 


^he detachment of British troops which had been as- 
Seiubled at Allahabad, under the command of Lieutenant- 
Goloiml Powell, for the occupation of Bucdelcund, crossed 
Jumna, and entered that province, on tho 6th of 
^ptember. The situation of the province at that period 
^briefly as follows : — 

^huttersanl, having succeeded a long line of Hindu 
^hoestors, in the Eajaship of Bundolcund, of whom a con- 
^embfo number had existed in the state of vassals to 
Mogul throne, availed himself of the decline of that 
^uarchy, not only to re-establish his independence, but 
^ularge hia dominions. Alarmed, however, at the prospect 
01 what was likely to follow from the power and disposi- 
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Son of his Mahratta neighbours, h© sought for p^ 
his house, by securing the favour of the most powerful 
of the Mahratta leaders* For this purpose, though tho 
father of a numerous offspring, he adopted Raja© Rao, the 
first Peshwa, as his son ; and loft him a third part of his 
dominions* The rest he divided equally between two of 
his sons. Further sub divisions took place in succeeding 
generations* Jealousies arose among tho different branches 
of the family; and wars ensued. The country, as was the 
habitual state of Hindu countries, was perpetually ravaged 
by hostile contentions \ and at last so much enfeebled, 
that it offered an easy prey to any invader. 

While Sindiah made his conclusive attempt, in 1786, 
upon the expiring sovereignty of Delhi, the Peshwa joined 
in the expedition, with a view of joining also in tho 
plunder. His object was to obtain the Doab, or district 
between tho Jumna and Ganges ; and he placed AJi 
Bahaudur, the grandson, by an illegitimate father, of 
Bajee Rao, the first Peshwa, whom he destined to govern 
it in his name, at the head of the troops whom he sent to 
join in the expedition. In the course of the enterprise, ft 
breach ensued between Sindiah and Alt Bahaudur, who 
was joined by another chief, named Raja Hirnmut Bahau* 4 
dur* 1 Frustrated in their views upon the Doab, which 
Sindiah destined, probably from the beginning, for himself* 
these two chieftains directed their arms against Bundeh 
cund. From the distracted state of the country, it wa# 
speedily overrun,and apparently spbdued; but in a rnoui^ 
to!nous region, where every village was a fortress, the 
authority of the Mahratta government was not easily? 
indeed never completely, established, Ali Bahaudur 
agreed to yield obedience and tribute to the Peshwa, the 
latter of which was never in his power. Ho died in 18d2, 
having spent fourteen years without completing the rnluC' 
tion of Bundelctindj one of the fortresses of which, tho 
celebrated Cal linger, he was fruitlessly besieging at th# 
time of his death* His son, Shumshcre Bahaudur, eighteen 
yeai’S of nge, was then resident at Foonah; and the 


I ntmtaat Bahadur was ti rritgiaus character* fir Gnsain, and aho a 
of fortune, who was first in the service of the Kawah of Glide. Ho avJi>^ 
himself of the Mate of ftfiarthy of lUmddkflTHl to eduhhsli hlinttlf Eb the V?**' 
WlK», and is said to have invited Ali Bahadur to invade itW. 






TACHMENT IN B0NDELCTTN1>, 

haudur* who had always retained a great share 
power, and who now found the government at his dis* 
Posal, appointed a distant relation of the family regent 
uring the absence of the prince. 1 In this situation were 
„ le of Bnmlelcmul, when the Feshwa was driven 

rorrL Poonahj and the war broke out between the British 
government and the Mahratta chiefs. 

^In the month of August, 1803, certain alterations were 
'greed upon between the British government and the 
f^eshwa, in the terms of the treaty of Bossoim Of these 
principal were, that the English, in lieu of some of the 
soded districts, and as a compensation for an additional 
hum bet of subsidized troops, should’accept of territory in 
^uudelcund, which it remained for them to subdue, 
gelding, by estimate, a revenue of 36,16,000 rupees* As 
ffiuimut Bahaudur, in the probable success of the Eng- 
anticipated the loss of his own power, he inge- 
|bously resolved to assist them in their project, on condi* 
l0 h of obtaining an advantageous indemnity to himself, 
rf ^ accordingly ready, with a force of about 13,000, or 
’ >000 men, as soon as the detachment of the British 
^my e iitettd. the tern to ry of B ui idelcund* He j oin cd the 
_ Hchment on the 15th of September; on the 23rd they 
^ n ved, m conjunction, on the bank of the river Cano; 
lv found the troops of Shumshere Bab acid ur, a consi- 
^ e ral)le force, encamped on tho opposite side* After 
I? uoing several forts, and establishing the British &u- 
* 0r % in the adjacent district, they crossed the Cane on 
^ ® B J th of October; and on the 13th gave battle to 
1 J umshere Bahaudur ; who retreated with loos* and shortly 
U ter > despairing of his ability to maintain the contest, 
the river Betwa, and retired from the province, 
tor seizing the province of Cuttack, a part of the 

diwu&Htjmcw M*e + elsewhere, differently retattfl. The uncle 

ti*’J' amsbur Bahadur, Gaum Bahadur, placed on the mu mud Another u r hfa 
gnlphllcju: Ali, utt ^riiuTjulend'^t ta csta&Unh Ills own authority 

iLi ,*Hie title bf lfceifriit. With tEui eoncumuce o{ Wmut Rihudnr. Shatuslwr 
howorbr, with the sanction or Ararat Rao.wLthrt temporary V'e*bu ft , 
to BiuidcikimcL threw bifl uncle into 811311 burned the 

lllmuti Dtiwlur, although be is wM to li^iuytteil itie iTnja 
tlir,, (so ^tt7 t and ro Have aided Him in the recovery of bis rights, bocama 
to hid violence, and 1 >vM hi* own safety by proposing lo the British 


A leS?*f r into thft province, ned c<M>]*>mt»d web them ip in tatyugAtton. 

S * •OUff TNi___ * - Ifc _» i m — Ham Ibflfir maft TV 1 A . t . 

^Uar, ut supra. Ibid. p. aGO, o£5. 
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'jr Northern division of the Madras army, doing dutyTn" 

Northern Cl roars, was destined to march from Ganjam, 
——— and to he reinforced by a detachment of 0-16 men fro* 11 
16Q3, Bengal. Of this detachment, a body of 354 were collected 
at Jalasove, to be ready to penetrate into Cuttack, as soon 
as the movements of the principal force should render it 
necessary ; 621 were to take possession of Balasore ; and 
1300 were to occupy a post at Midnaporc, with a view to 
support the detachments at Jalasore and Balasore, and 
afford protection to the Company's frontier against any 
sudden incurs ion of the Raja*s horse, Lieutenant-Colonel 
Campbell, the officer chosen to conduct this expedition* 
having been seized with an illness which threatened ins 
life, Lieutenant-Colonel Harcourt was appointed to act to 
his stead. 


The troops marched from Ganjam on the 8th of Sep¬ 
tember, and on the 14th took possession of Manickpatam? 
whence the Mahrattas fled upon their approach, Apph- 
cation was made to the Brahmens of Juggurnaut to plac° 
the Pagoda under British protection; and with this they 
complied. The next object was Cuttack; hut the inun* 
datious produced by the rains allowed not the march to 
begin before the 24th of September* and even then ren¬ 
dered it so laborious and slow, being also, in some degree 
harassed by the parties of the enemy's horse, that it v?a* 
not completed before the 10 th of October. The town 
yielded without resistance, and operations were bog* 111 
for the reduction of tho fort. Of the other detachments 
that appointed to take possession of Balias ore had thci^ 
landed on the 21st of September, and soon overcame ah 
the resistance by which it was opposed. The detachment 
formed at Jalasore left that place on the 23rd of ^ e F 
teiLibcr, and on the 4th of October arrived without opp°" 
sition at RaEasore. On the 10th of that month, a force 0 
310 men marched from Balasore, by order of the Governor 
General, to aid Lieutenant-Colonel Harcourt in the red » t ' 
tion of Cuttack. Barabutty, the fort of Cuttack, wa* 
place of considerable strength, and had only one entran^ 
by a bridge, over a wet ditch of enormous dimensions* ^ 
battery, which opened on the morning of the 14th, * n 
few hours took off nearly all the defence, and silenced tb. 
guns on one side, when it was resolved immediately to W 




'IOSS AGAINST. SINDIAH IN GUZERAT. 


hearUn 7 7 * Posing the bridge, ths storming party, 

u, | J - v , i tenon t-Colonel Clayton, were exposed to "a 
and dl ' , i u ‘ ected fll ' 8 of musquefayfrom the fort; 

iiiy f,n ty ^? UUt< t s 1 elapseJ b8 , fore tb «y succeeded in blow- 
TSvn ,yi,“, be Wlcbeb ' ab w hioh the men entered singly, 
wh*„°+u !Jate3 ? 6ra forced °P on after some resistance : 
J u the enemy hastened to abandon the fort. The fall 

i Sh T^ tbe whoIe «* tb8 province of Cut- 
tack Jnto the bauds of the English.' 

mad^W fm™ f° f ^‘f’ 8 territories in Guzerst was 
“X™ f m Bomb ^' “Opiating of one European 
V ! f Proportion of artillery and eepovs com- 
mand^l bylacutenont-Colenel Woodiugton. Thev marched 
from Baroda on the 31st of August, and encoded withm 
,'■0 agf “ th8 «td. Though the next day, 

when the Eughsk advanced upon the place, the enemy 
were seen posted, as for resistance, in front of the pettah. 
tiicy wore soon compelled to retreat within the fort. Next 
oimug. Colonel Woodington took possession of the 
pettah ■ and on the 21)th, the breach in the fort was 
ported practicable. The storming party were led by 

wantW f 10 ^^ and displa ? ed tb « virtues seldom 
troopa on slloh an c ' cc aaicia The 
but thin °,?“ idM * u » spirit, for a little time; 

the cLt JI^f V th S u ght , los3 to tlle Msoitants. After 
iwcuuQQf'«?. B T arf *, aQd ita d8 I ,cnd8 “ 8 ie®. yielding a 
seeded lrl • e , C 3!f Bcs rupees, Colonel Woodiugtoa jn , o- 

diah Chamimnoor , the euiy diatviot which Sin. 

defend*? Pressed in the province of Guzerat. Ii w is 
hills ft* for ^ on Powanghur, on© of the detached 
hi Ir iy^ 5 * 1 g ^ m mati y P bum of great natural strength 
, vin , iu * Campaneer, the pet tab, was carried by n^sault 
^ mconsiderable loss, At first the Kellcdar of the fort 
who ^ 10 bait, on the 17th of September 

I . * Preparations were made for the assault, he capita- 
rJ: i auc l the fort was occupied by the British troops.* 
tt f* ^f®hratta chieftains wvr© now eager to escape by 
™ u w hich their arms were uirVble to avert, 
batii ° <mni * D 2 the 30th of November, the day after the 
1 lo of Argaum, a vakeel arrived, bearing & letter from 

3 vStl * M P r «, M. US- S.—M♦ Dwpjttchea, ii \. 373. iU-W 1 
Kt > wtaurra. Ibid. p. 243*—Jtf. JDespfltche:-, ill 432, —W.' 
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he Raja of Eerar, and requesting a conference Ww 
British General, First, a discussion arose about the origin 
of the war; the vakeel maintaining that tho British go¬ 
vernment, General Wellesley maintaining that the Baja, 
was the aggressor. The vakeel alleged, that the war com¬ 
menced, because the Raja did not obey the orders of 
Colonel Collins, in withdrawing with his troops : Wellesley 
affirmed that tho war commenced, because the Raja, along 
with Sindiah, had assumed a position which threatened 
the British allies. The vakeel contended that the troops 
of the Raja were on his own territory: that his presence 
there was necessary, both because the contest between 
Sindiah and Rolkar was destructive to Hindustan, and 
because the Peshwa had made a treaty with tho English, 
contrary to the custom of the Mahratta states. Wellesley 
replied, that for mediation between Sindiah and Holkar, 
the position taken by the Raja was unnecessary, and that 
with the treaty of the Peshwa the English would give him 
no leave to interfere. The vakeel, as the representative of 
the weakest party, at last declared, that, however the wax' 
began, his master was very desirous of bringing it to oA 
end. He was then questioned about his powers, but said 
he had only a commission to learn the wishes of tb® 
British General, and to express tho desire of the Raja t-J 
comply* Compensation for tho injuries of aggression and 
for the expenses of the war was declared to he the only 
bast* on which the English would treat. The vakeel 
applied for a suspension of arms, which was absolutely 
rejected ; and leave to remain iii camp, till he shonh 
receive powers sufficient to treat, which was also refused* 
and he was advised to take up his intermediate resident 
in some of the neighbouring towns. 

A second conference took place on the Dth of Deceit^ 
her, when the vakeel produced letters from the Raja? 
pressing assent to the conditions which the British 
had presented for the basis of negotiation, Tho cessio*^ 
demanded by the English, to effect the stipulated co» 
pensaU tfi, were then described. For tho Company? 
whole of the province of Cuttack, including the JWf . ^ 
Balasoiu For their ally the Nizam, the country' 
between hr: own frontier and the river Wurda *■’. ^ 
eastward, and between his own frontier and the hill 3 
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»' situated the forts of Gawilghur and Nemo 11a, to BOOK VI 
tho northward ; together with renunciation of all the chap* xtu 

claims which the Raja might,have ever advanced on any-—- 

part of his dominions. And for their other allies, any of lg03 * 
the Zemindars and Raj us, the tributaries or subjects of the 
7 pi a * with whom the English had formed connexions during 
the war, the confirmation of all their engagements. The 
"vakeel exclaimed against the exorbitance of those de¬ 
mands, which wore sufficient, he said, not only to reduce, 
hut entirely to destroy the state of his master. 

Major General Wellesley replied, that w the Raja was a 
politician; and ought to have calculated rather 
hotter his chances of success, Ineforo he commenced the 
war: hut that having commenced it, it was proper 
that he should suffer, before he should get out of the 
scrape." 1 

After several discussions, m which General Wellesley 
relaxed only so far as to reserve to the Eaja the forts of 
pawilgh^r and Nemulla, with contiguous districts yield¬ 
ing four lacs of annual revenue, the terms of the treaty 
were arranged on the 16th, and signed by the British 
General and the jftfabratta vakeel, on the 17th of December, 

803, The forts wore left to the Baja, as not being calcu- 
fu-ed to he of much advantage to the Nizam, while they 
were necessary to the Raja for coercing the predatory 
People on the hills; and the contiguous districts were 
granted, in order to leave him an interest in restraining 
o depredators, to whose incursions these districts, toge-* 

>► et with the test of the adjoining country, wore eon- 
mually exposed. Of the country to which the Raja was 
■ lUs obliged to resign his pretensions, ho had possessed 
a S °H of divided sovereignty, in conjunction with the 
It was originally a paid of the Subah of the Dcecan j 
' ut Mahrattaahad established over it a claim, at first to 
afterwards by degrees to one-half, at last to fovu - 
an d in some parts to the whole, of the revenues* 
lQ ugh ah extensive and fertile country, it was not, bow- 
? 01 'j computed that the Raja had annually realised from 
i lDoro Gian thirty lacs of rupees. 

f>r tranhHiittc.1 bv General Welleatey to U- 0<Kemcir-G*neraI 

between him aud the Ambtosador 01 iliu ttaja of fyum 
W»s aU, 1 S f " 3 n Jt* &mn (printed, by order of U» UoUv of Com- 
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Ta soma other articles ; as, the exclusion; &&&- 
vice of Europeans and Americans, the mutual appoin 
meut of resident ambassadors, and the renunciation 0 
the confederacy; scarcely any objection was experience 
on the part of the Raja, 1 

If he had not prevented further hostilities by comp iL " 
anco, the British General was prepared to pursue him to 
Nr?gpoor, the capital of his dominions, while the troop 9 
Sumbulporc and Cuttack were ready to co-operate, 
General Lake, having subdued all opposition in Hindustan, 
Was at liberty to detach a force into Bcrar. 2 

At the very time of negotiation, the Governor-Gonem 
prepared a copious delineation of his views respecting t J m 
objects to bo obtained by concluding treaties of P^jjf 
with the belligerent chiefs, and sent it, bearing date tu 
llth of December, under title of Instructions, to Genm* 
Wellesley, Even now the formation of what is caller 
defensive alliance with Sindi&h, that is, the substitute 
in tho service of Sindiah of the Company’s troops to Stf* 
dtab's own troops, was an object of solicitude with 
British ruler: And he prepared two plans of conces*?* ; 
one on the supposition of bis accepting j another on t° 
supposition of his rejecting, the proposition of a subside 
aiy force. The singular part of the offer was, to lnainh^ 
the subsidiary force, if equal to that which was placed & 
Hyderabad, without any expense to Sindiah, and who 1 ) 
at the Company^ expense; for it was distinctly propel* 
that for the expense of that force, no assignment of i - 
ritory beyond that of which the cession would at all even 
be exacted of him, nor any other funds whatsoever, sho^ 
be required 51 f 

By the ratification of the treaty with the Itaja of Q 
the whole of the forces under General Wellesley were ^ 
to act against Sindiah: the troops which had been 
ployed in reducing the possessions of that chief m L * 
xeratj having accomplish eel that service, were now 
to penetrate into SLdwa to his capital, Ougein, for w * ^ 
purpose they had actually marched to the frontier o. 
sierat: and tho detachment which had been prepared 

1 Memorandum, nt supra; Letter of Gcn?rul Wellesley to tlte Go> LlT “ 
Other*! j tind copy of the «rmty. I IjM . p. i 2S— 13 ^- 
'■* Mciiirs relative to the peace, Jbtd. p, !§ 3 , 

J irurordctioiifl of Governor-Gviioroi, parag. G 3 , Ibid. p. 121 . 
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Q£*liD£ako to cooperate in the subjugation of Berar, BOOK VL 
^ight now commence operations on the unsubdued do- CIIAP ‘ Xih 
minions of Sindiah.* isos 

It was not tiB the Sth of December that the various 
artifices of that chieftain, to procrastinate, and to evade 
the proposition of admitting compensation as the basis of 
negotiation, were terminated. His vakeels insisted that, 
as hia losses were still greater than those of the English, 
if compensation wore the question, it was to him that the 
greater compensation, would be due. It was answered, 
flmt he was the aggressor- But this was the point in 
debate; this was what Sindiah denied. He was given, 
however, to understand, that he was the unsuccessful 
party, and of this ho had a bitter and certain experience. 

A long discussion ensued on the cessions to which, under 
the title of compensation, the English laid claim. A fur¬ 
ther conference took place on the Ilth. Other conferences 
followed, on the 24th, the £Cth, and the 28th; when com¬ 
pliance was expressed with the terms, from which it was 
found that the English would not recede. Oh the follow¬ 
ing day, the treaty was signed. The Maharaja ceded all 
hie rights of sovereignty, in the country between the 
Jumna and the Gauges, and to the northward of the terri¬ 
tories belonging to the Eajas of Jeypoor, Jodepoor, and 
^uhnd ; he ceded the fort and territory of Baroach ; the 
ert and territory of Ahmednugger ; all the possessions 
which he had held on the south side of the Adjimtou hills 
o the God a very river ; all claims upon Ids Majesty Shall 
Aulum, or to interfere in his affaire ; and all claims of 
every description upon the British government, or any of 
a ^ JeSl Subahdar of the Deccan, the Peshwa, and 
An mid Rao Gaekwar. Provision was made for the inde¬ 
pendence of all those minor states, in the region of tho 
doming which had formerly borne the yoke of Sindiah, but 
had made engagement with the English dining the recent 
VVdlL - The fort of Asseerghur, the city of Boeriianporoj 
tho forts of Powanghur, and Gohud, with tho territories 
depending upon them, were restored. Sindiah was ako 
allowed to retain certain lands in the vicinity of Ahmed- 


retail re to the pc-w© with the t-oofedirnte Hutiratta eliieflAliu. Ibid, 
p« *a . in Despatches, Hi* 49T.-W- 
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nugger; and witliiti the cessions which he had made in 
x 31 * the north, his claims were allowed to certain lands which 

- he represented as the private estates of his family, and to 

1S9& the possession of which none of the rights of sovereignty 
were to be annexed* Certain Jaghires and pensions, which 
Sfndiah or his predecessor had granted to individuaH 
either of their family, or among their principal servants, 
m the ceded countries, or upon their revenues, were con¬ 
firmed, to the amount of seventeen lacs of rupees per 
annum. Sindiah most readily engaged not to receive into 
his service any Frenchman, or the subject of any Buro- 
pean or American power, tlmt might be at war with the 
British government. Lastly, an article was inserted, 
leaving the way open to form afterwards an additional 
treaty for a subsidiary alliance ; which, in this case, w'as 
not to be subsidiary ; for the English government stipu¬ 
lated to afford the troops their pay and subsistence, with¬ 
out compensation either in money or land* 1 

Of these cessions, it was agreed, between the British 
government and its allies, that the territory situated to 
the westward of the River Wurda and the southward of 
the hills on which wore the forts of Oawilghur and Nur- 
nulla, together with the territory between the Adjuntee 
hills and tha River Godavery, should belong to the Nizam; 
that Ahmednugger and its territory should belong to the 
Peshwa, to whose capital it so nearly approached ; and 
that all the rest should belong to the English* The min° r 
princes in the region of the Jumna, who formerly bore 

1 The reasons for this measure are thus explained by Central Welltfjtajp 
*»ifcider th«ae circumstances “ Olio Inability <pf StadtaJi, with his redial 
sources, to resist Uulknr,) l+ 1 thaOgfit it eatbetHeut to hold forth to SinjWj 1 . r 
opt run r.f becoming a party to the general ciefewdYC alliance; and t*ti 1u ™% jCt 
inctuccment to him to Bsiree to that treaty, to engage that the ii^iamnce w £ 
gtven to him should occasion no further diininnllun of 
induced to make this last engagement by the con ^deration thntSlAl* 1 * 
not unree to iltc treaty of general defensive illlil'M. aUhtnigli Ills . fl 
pro&OBcd that lie should unite himself mope closely with the Company* u 
v ;jt g m he obliged to pay for the assistance which he should receive; atid u 
If he du-s. -rue to that treaty, the peace of India Is secured us for u 
Jjv human means* I Have every reason to Relieve a l so, that when Sitittfah 
wi„J up his uflVdra at the dose o! this war, he wilt not have a dispute « c 
revenue, such as the British Government would require w j ay the ^ 

the force which might he given to him." Wellington Des^tdies, i. ■ 

reruns, therefore, were simply that S-udinh would not, and could not h' ; n^ 
a -,t ui the subsidiary force; and ns it was considered an object ot great . 
tit id importflnec that it should 1 ns furnished, the British Oovcmmcnt n ®^ 
snrlly applied to it a portion of the revenue which they bad taken away » 

aihd 34 i*^-W. 
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' Siadiah } and whom it was the policy of the BOOK VI. 
venYor-Geueral now to render dependent upon the l>ri- chap, xii* 
tish government, aD{ ] to form of them a sort of barrier on ■ 
the British frontier against any aggression of the Mah- 
ratta powers, were the Rajas of Rhm tporo, Jodepore, Jye- 
poor, Macherrv, and Boondce, the Rana of Gohud, and 
Ambajee Kao Inglia, 

With the first five of these minor princes, who wore 
already in possession of acknowledged sovereignties, trea¬ 
ties of alliance were formed, on condition that the English 
should hike no tribute from them, nor interfere in the 
a Hairs of their government; that, in case of the invasion 
of the Company's territory, they should assist in repelling 
the enemy ; and that the Company should guarantee their 
dominions against all aggression, they defraying the ex¬ 
pense of the aid which they might receive. The case of 
the remaining two chieftains required some further ar¬ 
rangements, Tho Rana of Gohud had been dispossessed 
of his territories by Sindiah ; and all of them, together 
With the neighbouring districts, had been consigned to 
Ambajee, one of Sindi&h’a leading commanders, as renter. 

Ambajee had deserted Sindiah during the war ; and it was 
now determined to make a partition, in sovereignty, of tho 
territories which he rented, between him and the liana of 
Gohud, reserving the fort and city of Gualior to the Com- 
pany. The same condition was contracted, as in the case 

^ 10 other three princes, respecting mutual defence ; but 
1 appointed that three battalions of the Company’s 
sepoys should be stationed with the Kan a, and paid for 
at the rate of 75,000 rupees a month. 1 

Tho condition to which Sindiah was reduced, by the 
war, and by the sacrifices which he had made for the at¬ 
tainment of peace, excited in his breast the liveliest ap¬ 
prehensions with regard to the power and designs of 
Holkar; and he now applied himself in earnest to inter- 
pose, if possible, the shield of the Company between 

1 Maworuiaum of the cattfcrmicw between MojravGeneral the lion. Arthur 
"Ad tIie Ambassador* of Dowlut Rao SimttuJi; Letter from General 
£(♦ .!''* ,f » OovEiiwr-<ienew)i Treaty rf jh^v wall SintihU: an cl.treaties 

JUUl the Urijas or ilhuitporii, &C. JIjM. P- IW-iM; oml the Governor- 
^cjjtjrafg h< NiJtei relative to the peace eqncltided Lrttw «xii the British Govern* 
ami the ^federate Mahmtt* t Moftnlns* am to The various question* 
out he terms of the pscific£tlien. M Ibid. p. lV~m. 
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imself and this fortunate antagonist. By one expedient 
alone, was he permitted to hope, that this important 
*■ object could be attained \ by entering into the system of 
general alliance, and subsidiary defence. It was agreed, 
accordingly, that Major Malcolm should repair to the 
camp of Sindiah, to settle the terms of a treaty of this 
description. The busi ness was accom plishe d, and the treaty 
signed at Boorhanpore on the 27th of February, 1B04 
There wore two remarkable circumstances. One was, the 
price which the Govern or-GeneraJ consented to pay for 
the supposed advantage of placing a body of British 
troops at the disposal of Sindiah, and jiledgiog the English 
government for Ins defence. The amount of the force 
defined by the treaty was 6000 infantry, and the usual 
proportion of artillery. These troops were to be main" 
tained entirely at the expense of the English government, 
with the proceeds of the newly-acquired dominions; and 
that they might not establish an influence in kindiah 1 ^ 
government, they wore not even to be stationed within 
his territory, but at some convenient place near hi $ 
frontier within the Company s dominions. The other re¬ 
markable circumstance was, not the condition by which 
the English government made itself responsible for the 
defence of the dominions of Sindiah, but that, by which 
it engaged to make itself the instrument of his despotism> 
to become tho executioner of every possible atrocity to¬ 
wards his own subjects, of which he might think propel’ 
to be guilty It bound itself, by an express stipulation, 
not to interfere between him and his subjects, how dread¬ 
ful soever his conduct in regard to his subjects might bo- 
But the moment his subjects should take measures to 
resist him, whatsoever the enormities against which they 
might seek protection, the English government ngtiged* 
without scruple and without condition, to act immediately 
for their suppression and ck&Himnerd. Where was uo w 
the doctrine of the Governor-General for the deposition of 
princes whose government was bad ? Where was the re* 
gard to that disgrace which, as ha told the princes whom 
lie deposed, redounded to the British name, whenever they 
supported a government that was bad 2 1 

1 Thu ^rtnw& indignation’s not calJefl fbr hy the ftfpHlatfiivg of the treaty 
The BriiMi ^ovonimejat engage*! noS to give rHipport to SimUali'h 



iornu^tr lii 8 connexions with other states, either for 
'^peace, the Maharaja bound himself to the slight 
condition of only consulting with the Company’s govem- 
inent* but by no means of being governed by its decisions ; 
ftnd in any war to be carried on by their mutual exertions 
1 was agreed, without any mention made of the propor- 
J° n troops, that in the partition of conquests the 
V . 1 ^ be equal The stipulation with regard to 

vrenchmon and other Europeans, or Americans, was made 
still more agreeable to the taste of the times ; for it was 
pi om.sed by Sindiah that he would allow no such person 
to remain in his dominions without tho consent of the 
Company's government. 1 

rile Governor-General seemed now to have accomplished 
the whole of his objects; and lofty was tho conception 
which lie formed of the benefits attained. The famous 
official document, which has been already quoted, u Notes 
relative to the peace concluded between the British go¬ 
vernment and the confederate Mahratta chieftains/* con¬ 
cludes with “a general recapitulation of the benefits 
which the British government in India lias derived from 
the success of the war, and from the combined arrange¬ 
ments of the pacification, including the treaties of peace, 
ot partition, and of defensive alliance and subsidy/* It 
ex ubita them under no less than nineteen several heads * 
■ The reduction of the power and resources of Sindiah 
the Baja of Burar ; 2 , The destruction of tho French, 
power ; 3 . The security against its revival; 4 Tho an 
ne.iattou to tho British dominions of the territory occupied 
0 Berrou ; 5. The annexation of other territories in the 
and the command of the Juiuma; & The deliverance 
p ™' Emperor Shah Aulum from the control of tho 
Tench- 7. The security and influence derived from the 


military chiefs, xml serrtftH irifii aspect to whom the M thwttji 
If *e4 to assist in reducing and punching them on h\n nvcitor 

artifU t nr acted la apportion to Ills, authority (Article S). A prevfou! 

trifl,/ ; fcowevar, provides that the auMWriry force is not to be cuudoyod or 
(Arttelo 6J> A dasto which implies the exorcise of she y d 
I,<. p „^ tilG Bfitbh government aa to the occasion i cm which Its troops were tt 
tli-ni ’ 8 diwetinmirv also involved Ip tho prcttnre of the heii 

tnaVrtortif I ! B not *nus, then^re, tint the treaty bind* the British to q V 
#lon^vr agaltl3t tije a *ttfcjecm without scruple, or wisfoym ^ 

J Treaty of alliance and mutual defence. Ibid. p. IGA. 
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system of alliance with the petty states along the 
xii, against the Mahr&ttas * 8. The security and influence 
derived from the possession of Gualior, and the subsidiary 
force established in Gohud; 9, The means of defence 
derived from these same fountains against any other 
enemy on the north-western frontier; 10, The advantages 
both in security and wealth derived from Cuttack ; 1 !■ 
The advantages derived from the possession of Baroadb 
which left Sindiah no direct communication with the sea, 
or with the transmarine enemies of the British govern¬ 
ment ; 12. The security derived from Baroach against the 
intrigues of the French with any native state; 13. ^ he 
additional security bestowed upon the British interests ni 
Guzerat, by the possession of Baroach, and the abolition 
of Sindialfs claims on the Gaekwav ; 14. The revenue an 
comiuercc derived from Baroach ; 15. The benefits 
stowed upon the Peshwa and Nizam \ IG, The increase 
renown of the British nation, both for power and virtue, 
17* The 11 defensive and subsidiary 1 alliance ” with Dov.iu . 
Bao Sindiah; 13, The power of controlling the causes 01 
dissension and contest among the Mahr&tta states J ^ 
power of keeping them weak; the power of preventing 
their combination with one another, or with the eaenuea 
of the British state; 19. The security afforded to the 
Company and its allies from the turbulence of the Mab- 
rat-ta character and state. 3 , 

This is exhibited as an instructive specimen of & & oCf 
mode of making up an account, , , 

After this enumeration, the document breaks out u Jt 
the following triumphant declaration i — ** The ge iicr . 
arrangements of the pacification, combined with the tre ^ 


arrangement# vi true jp^Hu..uyn, 

ties of partition, with the defensive and subsidiary alba r _y 
now concluded with Dowlut Kao Sindiah, with the coin i 3 _ 
of our external relations and with the internal prosper^ 
of the British empire; have finally placed the 
power in India in that commanding position with 
to other states, which affords the only possible security 
fits permanent tranquillity and prosperity of those ' 

and important possessions," ]y 

It is material here to mark, what is thus soleu 


i Subsidiary it could not w U bc t when lie paid Juiuh My* 
ifopuro, vt mu-fa, p. 157,15cf, Deapittcl^, 4, I32 h 
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one of the most eminent of all our Indian BOOK YT. 
Vthat without that artificial system, which ho created, chap, xii. 
of subsidiary troops, and dependence, under the name of ————- 
alliance, there is no such thing as security for K the British I*®*, 
empire in the East ” » 


r i’he document goes on to boast, that the troops, thus 
bestowed upon the Peshwa, the Nizam, Sindi&h, the Gack> 
war, andISioaof Gohud, would exceed 21,000 men; that 
all these would he maintained at the expense of those 
allies, which was incorrect, as Sindiah paid nothing for the 
GOOO allotted to him; that this amount of troops would 
always be maintained in a state of perfect equipment, and 
^ight be directed against any of the principal states of 
India, without affecting the tranquillity of the Company's 
possesions, or adding materially to its expenses. 

It then declares ff The position, extent, and equipment 
of this military force, combined with the privilege which 
the British government possesses of arbitrating differences 
a*ud dimensions between the several states with which it 
Is connected by the obligations of alliance, enable the 
British power to control the causes of that internal war 
which, during so long a term of years, has desolated many 
of the most fertile provinces of India; has occasioned a 
constant and hazardous fluctuation of power among the 
native states; has encouraged a predatory spirit among 
the inhabitants ; and formed an inexhaustible source for 
fhe supply of military adventurers, prepared to join the 
standard of any turbulent chieftain for the purpose of 
ambition, plunder, or rebellion. No danger can r>'-suit 
from the operation of our defensive alliances, of involving 
the British government in war ; excepting in eases of 
manifest justice and irresistible necessity. The power of 
arbitration, reserved m all eases by the British government, 
not only secures the Company from the contingency of 
wav, in the prosecution of the unjust views of any of our 
alHegj but affords a considerable advantage in authorizing 


aud empowering the British government to check, by 
amieabl* negotiation, the primary and remote sources of 
hostilities in every part of India " 3 

™ hsn extracted from these sounding words, the mean- 


* Contest Tvitlv it the opinions vf Uis wiccc^aor. Vida Infra* 
Fapera, nt tnpra, p. L3&. 
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ig is, that the British government in India had 
xif. two advantages; I* An enlargement of revenue: 
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nvu uuv[Vinjitgtfj t J.H1 w * < 

creased security against the recurrence of war, or tn 
evils of an unsuccessful one, * 

1. Additional revenue is only useful, -when it as 11 
balanced by an equal increase of expense. The Govern^ 
General talks loudly of the additional revenue ; but 

a word of the additional expense. If we had no 
evidence hut this, it would he a legitimate inference, th^ 
the expense was omitted, because it would not have b^ 
favourable to his argument to speak of it. W® iia \ 
abundant general evidence that the expense of govern^ 
enlarged territory, in almost all places, though ^ 
especially in India, equals, or more frequently sUrP 0 ^® ^ 
all the revenue which it is possible to draw from it- 
shall presently see m what degree the facts of the presc 
case conform to the general rule. If it turns out that 
expense of governing the new territory is equal to i _ 
revenue, it follows that the enormous expense of the ^ ^ 
generated by the treaty of Bassein, and by the passion 
the Governor-General for subsidiary alliances, remain J 
altogether without compensation on the score of money- 

2. Let us inquire, if there is more solidity in the ailag 
advantage, in which, single and solitary, the whole com 
pensatlon for the war remains to be sought, viz-, secufl / 
against the evils of war. 

Now, at first view, it would appear that an oblftP*! 
to defend a great number of Indian states, an oblige 
of taking part in all their miserable and never- cn< \ 
quarrels, was of all receipts the most effectual, for b eJ 3 
involved almost incessantly in the evils of war. 

This increased exposure to the evils of war was f ^ .. eV 
weighed, according to the Governor-General, by the V. 
of preventing war through the influence of the k 

troops- 


Uji fortunately the question which lienee arises “ 


not of that degree of limitation ami precision 


wbi° b 


prol'i 
aoo 


enables it to receive a conclusive answer, 'll 1 ® - 
Hlities, though sufficiently great, must be weighed, 
without any fixed and definite standard. _ . ,j^-jt 

One thing, in the-mean time, is abundantly certawb ^ 
if the Hast India Company was able to keep any 
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going to war, this must have been, because it BOOK VL 
^ T dr the master of that state, because that state was cjmi\ xii, 
dependent upon the East India Company, and bound in 
all it a concerns to obey tho Company *s will* But if this 
were the case, and if the native governments were thus 
deprived of all independent power, infinitely better would 
Jt have been to have removed them entirely* Two pro¬ 
digies advantages would thus have been gained ; the 
great expense of keeping them would have been saved ; 
und the people in the countries under them would have 
been delivered from the unspeakable miseries of their 
administration ; miseries always increased to excess by 
the union of a native with the British, government. But, 
to place this question on the broadest basis: the policy 
of taking the whole of the Mali rat ta country immediately 
under the British government, would either have been 
good, or it would have been bad If it would have been 
good, why was it not followed ; when the power was not 
wanting, and when the right of conquest would have 
applied with just as much propriety to the part that was 
not done, as the part that was ? If it would not have 
been good policy to take the whole of the Mahratta 
country under the British government; in other words, 
to have had tho responsibility of defending it with the 
whole of its resources; it was surely much worse policy 
to take the responsibility of defending it> with only a part 
of those resources. 


Another question, however, may bo, not whether some¬ 
thing better than the defensive alliances might not have 
been done, but whether something might not have heen 
done that was worse; whether, if the government of the 
^hihratta princes was not entirely dissolved, it was not 
better to bind- them by defensive alliance-, than to leave 
them unbound; whether according to the Governor- 
General, the British state was not more exempt from the 
danger of war, with the alliances, than without them. 

To answer this question* it must bo maturely considered, 
tmder what danger of war the British government would 
have been placed without the alliances. It h not the 
^ay to arrive at a just conclusion, to set out without 
allowing that this danger was just anything which any 
b °uy pleases* It may be pretty confidently affirmed, that 
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Itli good government within their own temtorie 
the known greatness of their power, the English were 
almost wholly exempt from the danger of war; because, 
in this ease, war could reach them through but one me¬ 
dium, that of invasion ; and from invasion, surely, they 
had little to dread. 

Allowing then, that the subsidiary alliances were a 
scheme calculated to prevent the danger of war ; as f ar 
as regards tlio British government, there was little or 
nothing of that sort to prevent; the subsidiary alliance 3 
were a great and complicated apparatus, for which, when 
got up, there was nothing to do ; a huge cause prepaid 
when there was no effect to be produced. 1 

Tliis is decisive in regard to the practical question. 1 J1 
speculation* another question may still he raised ; namely, 
whether, if the British state had been exposed to the 
danger of wars, the scheme of the subsidiary alliances 
was a good instrument for preventing them. In. India* ^ 
in all countries in corresponding circumstances, one thing 
eaves from aggression, and one thing alone, namely, power , 
the prospect which tho aggressor has before him, “ 
suffering by hiu aggression, rather than of gaining by 
The question, then, is shortly this; did the subsidiary 
alliances make the English stronger, in relation to the 
princes of India, than they would have been without those 
alliances ? t , 

Tire subsidiary alliances yielded two things ; they yicicle* 
a portion of territory ; and they yielded a certain position 
of a certain portion of British troops. In regard to th® 
territory, it may, at any rate, be assumed, as doubtful, 
-whether, in the circumstances of the British state, at th 
time of the treaty of Basse in, it could be rendered 
sicaUy stronger by any accession of territory ; since, by 
Act of Parliament, the question stands decided the opP° M Q 

« TJieGovemor-GeHtr*], Indeed, takes if tta one of his beuisflis. 
natty* ataies would 1* restmtued fram aar among themselves. Out J*c 
nfrt inform us to whom the benefit would itreruc. If U c Lnfttah wt re ^ 
fern; a 2 gr«flrftm r the wars of the native princes wert of no importing to 
If in; ..unity i* pretended, ajul the deli veratsco of tho people from the f ( f 
of War. It is to bM replied *Uh dnadfnl certainty, that under the tfrtVPg rrt 
a native government supported t?> British power, the horror* of pc arewe 
tiiiprfivement upon the horrors of war- The suffering* oi the people 
the Nabob?} of the CsxuQlle and Oudc were described by the fg,, 

TsmmvntitveJr, perhap* with souieexug^-^tion. ad unmatched in any V° il 

of Bulla. 




OF ADVANTAGES FROM THE WAR. 

tt'ch more, then, is it doubtful, whether it could 
be rendered stronger by an accession of territory, which 
imported the obligation and expense not merely of defend- 
itself, but of defending the whole kingdom to which 
it was annexed. It will not, then, he assumed, that the 
move territory gotten by the English was the circumstance 
looked to for preventing the evils of war. If it was 
that, the territory might have been taken without the 
alliances. 



ISQ3. 


The only remaining circumstance is, the position of the 
troops. For, as to the other conditions, about not holding 
intercourse with other states except in conjunction with 
the English, these wera merely verbal; and would bo re¬ 
garded by the Indian governments, just as long, os they 
would have been regarded without the alliance ; namely, 
as long as the English could punish them, whenever they 
should do what the English would dislike. 

Now, surely, it is not a proposition which it will be easy 
to maintain, that a country is stronger with regard to its 
neighbours, if it has its army dispersed in several coun¬ 
tries ; a considerable body of it in one country, and a 
considerable body in another, than if it has the whole 
concentrated within itself ; and skilfully placed in the 
situation best calculated to overawe any neighbour from 
whom danger may be apprel tended. There are many 
combinations of circumstances in which this would be a 


source of weakness much more than strength. 

If it is said, that tho position of the English subsidiary 
troops, with a native prince, imported the annihilation, or 
a great reduction, of hm own force ; this, in the circum¬ 
stances of India, cannot ho regarded as a matter of almost 
any importance. In a country swarming with military 
adventurers, and which fights with undisciplined troops, 
an anny can alwavs be got together with great rapidity, as 
soon aft a leader can hold out a reasonable prospect that 
something will he gained by joining his standards. Tim 
whole history of India is a proof, that a man who is with¬ 
out an army to-duv, may, if he has the duo advantages, 
to-morrow (if we may use an eastern hyperbole) be sur¬ 
rounded by a great one. Of this we have had a great and 
vet 7 recent example, in the army with which Holkar, a 
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^J/merc adventurer, was enabled to meet, and to ' 
Sindiah, the moat powerful native prince in India, 

It was, in a short time, as we shall see, found by the 
British government itself, that itcoul| regard the present 
of subsidiary troops as a very weak bridle in the mouth 
of a native prince, when he began to forget his own weak¬ 
ness. The weakness, in fact-, was the bridle* If he re¬ 
mained weak, that was enough, without the subsidiary 
troops. If he grew strong, the subsidiary tropps, it ^ 
seen, would not long restrain him, 

I cannot aim at the production of all those circum¬ 
stances, on both sides of this question, which would be 
necessary to he produced,and to be weighed, to demonstrate 
accurately the probabilities of good or of evil, attached 
to such a scheme of policy, as that of the subsidiary ^dh- 
anccs of Governor-General Wellesley* I have endeavoured 
to conduct the reader into the paths of inquiry; and leave 
the question undecided. 

In summing up the account of the treaty of Basset n, 
we can only, therefore, approach to a determinate concha 
sion. On the one side, there is the certain and the enor¬ 
mous evil, of the expenditure of the Mahratta war* Whe¬ 
ther the subsidiary alliances, which were looked to for 
compensation, were calculated to yield any compensation* 
and did not rather add to the evils, is seen to be at the 
least exceedingly doubtful. The policy of the treaty rft 
Basse] n cannot, therefore, he misunderstood , 1 


3 fiat many of the consequent-^ of the Mxihrtttta war, enumerated by bn _ 
Wellesley were real and permanent posit teal advantages to the BrllM 1 
nion in India cannot be questioned* The power of the principal 
cfaSefb was ledireed, and their miJlury reputation destroyed j in the 
portion the power of the British government was augmented, and i s * r ^] tiort 
enhanced: arid an immense stride was effected towards that exalted P 0 - ,. 

in which ii now stands we the paramount sovereign oil I in elusion. ' J ,TflC „*A 
Britain substantial benelhs from its teteendjuicy will bescarcely ^ 

That India derives benefit from it is also nmteniiibSe, ultbotigh it te*ir ,■ 
of that value wifi h the English, who are the greatest gainers, arc Ja&Y *■ 
j renting Sk That the Gofernor-General w«a mistaken in bis anWdy p T)J . 
of at mice preserTj:ijf perpetual tranquillity, subsequent events ' nv . 
proved? and it wovld bo an Impeachment ofidi hnmmvty u;,l Jiwi i ' 1 ; ‘|,j 
pv.se that ho could have foreseen the disastrous results wUch b* tn»g 
defensive jiUJatsce inflicted on these princes who were tempted "i* eompt ' 1 
become his aiUee* He did not make a sufficient allowance for the 
■with which it ii natural for man m every station of life to part with !t _™ L l i 
deOce, and especially fbr printed to relluqmsJi the authority they Inov * 
from tlreir predecessor* The nature of the lubsldlury ftmnexteu m*»i ^ 
upon the sulfldbted prinr-e a stale of subjection to wit Lib he ton Id **■"*£*< 
ejected cheerfully to submit: and the vain attempts made by hint w.^* 
off his Jotter*, cithvr riveted them more firmly, or terminated in Ids 




01:’ THE POLICY' OF THE TREATY. 

4m the conditions of n subsidiary rUImn Iwre to a nutiTO BOOR 
■ . — -ni^pumir of ruling hts awn subjects with benigwitj . wisdom, ’ cilAP* i£j {. 

There is no reason why he should be * sensualist or an oppf, -;or hccjinsc ' 

5? 5 s ? Tlot ™ army at Ttis command. Such, however, Is Imm.m nature m me ’ 

-*> mx hi y nlso in ct her qiwtefa of tl m world — that w heat re S ^! ?' 1803. 

* s withdrawn, mid Impunity secured, the motives to Useful actant) 
tned o r dtstroycU, and Ihe ol 'Met* of interest ure exclusively concentred m m- 
divid ual Indulgence. There in no doubt that Lord Wellesley s views m the 
tonnuiton of Bubaldiury all [an eon, as far ns they regarded the princes of India, 

"itfi whom they were formed, have In every instance been diaapi'oiritcd ; and 
^ tar aj the people am concerned, often fimrtrlfectly realized; but it u not 
the Jess rrim that, tho grand atm of his policy has been attained, and that hy the 
command or indue nee which British 1 rutin now estercl&cj over all the other 
J5 a tes internal w ar has been put an end to throughout the whole uf that con¬ 
tinent. There may be an occasional disturbance, but it can neither be c\teri’ 
frjvc nor Jong continued ; it cannot dtic rva the imputation of a state of warfare. 

undei any c.lreum*tjmces, Intestine host! IS ties arc to be prevented, if pas* 

Sl hle, our author would have been the tint to admit 5. ns lie ii no admirer uf 
“illltary renown : but when it ii remembered in what manner, and by what 
Arsons, V |f|j w h at im utter disregard of tha*o restraint* by which i hr horror* 
® f w&rani.imm dvibrui notions nre in srmie degree checked, h^iikties m 
Ihdin were Partied on, there will remain do doubt that India has gained, upon 
tbc wlwle. Important advantages from the scheme of universal P^’‘heaU”n 
*Uch it ™ Lori VTellOAley^ polity to establish, and which ha* m.w been ■ 
efli.irtoti. That n was not sooner accomplished, was In part to u f 

different views of hb snecesors end In P ;irt to ft clrctuns tailed pe. ^ Inus d a 

hot always sufflclentiv icffard — mutters were not sufficiently npe l so treat 

u cliiinge, 

[1 ih worthy of remark that at a sul^.p^iieui period tuc author dMjP^edhis 
opinions materially in regard to the necessity of the war with 1 lira MahrdiU., 
f 5 weh as that with Tinnoo. Tile purport of Ids reasoning in the test is, I hat 
bNth might have bean avoided, that there was no real danger to be uppre- 
uoijded from Tippon, and that our interference In the domestic concernsot j the 
*iuhratttts, out of width the war arose, wnsentirely unneressary and umuivisa- 
n ],?■ Ju luscxaiiiinati u before the Committee of the ilon.se of Common* in 
. y' **o * :i > r n, w nll our wars cannot purhapa he with propriety poimdcred wars 
ji but most of those by which the territories we possess have teen 

and nut of which our snbsidkiy alliances have grown, have been 
,, ra » 1 think, of noeOMlty, ami not of choice. l ? or example* the wars with 
^'rwonh|jhe Uahr«tlu. lf Evidence PuliHeal, 1- p. 10. This If- *ery irre- 
f, U r, with tlie nolioua of the tent, and although more cousoimnt to the 
a r ' J- perhaps 4 ome iHodlikatlom The immediate new '>V> of the 

,' n tt w-tiv witb Tippoo h verv qu^sthmahlc; and it may be doubled If the 
\J w mv m i^h t not h ave lx y 1 tie lay- d. In both cases, 1 mwe tot, i 1 m uat 

Cfm yhhlted that Collision sontier ur later mis unavoidable ,t mill h w.v noi . •«- 
with u prudent pnliey U> ha -’ thought on its wcurrcueo as *9** ^ 
wcfie l^pured for the LniLndnter.^W. 


CHAPTER XIII. 

^■ssltj inferred of eurbifig Eottar.— Intercourse- between 
Jlolkur and Sindiah renewed. — Governor-General re- 
tolees to take the llolkar Dominions, but to (fire them 
° ^’tt to the Peek via, Sindiah, and the Nwm. - Hollar 
ra *<*« before the Command, rD -i-Chuf, towards the South, 
~7 Commander^n-Chief withdraws the Army into 

'■•antonmnlg, leaving Colonel Monson with tt Detachment 
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in advance*—Hoik at turns upon Mo ns mi. — Mo ns on 
makes a disastrous Retreat to Agru .— The British Arm]/ 
from Outer at suhdms Holkar'& Dominions in Malica.-— 
Holkar by a Stratagem attacks DelhiBrave Defence of 
Delhi.— The Holkar Dominions in the Deccan subdued 
— Defeat of Holkar's Infantry at Deep. — Rout of / is 
Cavalry at Furrmhahad. — The Raja of Bhurlpore. one 
of the allied Chieftains, joins with Holkar .— Unsuccess¬ 
ful Attack upon the Fortress of Dhurtpore.^ Accom¬ 
modation with the Raja of Murtpor*. — Disputes with 
Sindiah*— Prospect of a War with Sindiah. — Holkar 
joins the Camp of Sindiah. — The British Resident or¬ 
dered by the Commander-in-Chief to quit thee Camp of 
Sindiah .— Sindiah endeavours to prevent the Departure 
of the Resident. — Marquis Wellesley succeeded by Mar¬ 
gins Cornwallis .— Cornwallis' View of the State of 
Government—Of Wellesleys System of subsidiary and 
defensive Alliance .—- Cornwallis resolves to avoid a War 
with Sindiah, by yielding every Point in Dispute. — To 
make Peace 'with Holkar by restoring all the Territories 
he had lost, — To dissolve the Connexion of the British 
Government with the minor Prince* rm ike Mahratta 
Frontier. — Negotiations between Sindiah and the Com- 
mander-in-Ch ief — Death of Lord Cornwallis. — Sir Ih 
Barlow adheres to the Plans of Lord Cornwallis. — Hoi- 
kar advances into the Country of the SCks.— Pursued by 
Lord Lake .— A fresh Treaty included by Sindiah. — 
Treaty with Boll ar* — Fina ne ml Res u Its* 


W HEN the English were freed from the burden and the 
dangers of the war with Sindiah and the Raja of 
Berar, they began to think of placing a curb on the power 
of Jeswunt Rao Holkar, Though Holkar had engaged, 
and upon very advantageous terms, to join with the other 
chief tarns, lie had abstained from co-operation in the war 
against the English ; and though he had committed some 
ravages on a part of the Nizam’s territory, toward the 
beginning of i ho war; the Governor-General had not held 
it expedient to treat this offence as a reason for hostili¬ 
ties ; Holkar, on lire other hand, had been uniformly as¬ 
sured that the English were desirous >f preserving with 
him the relations of peace. 



rn HOLKAR, 

1803* Holkar, having BOOK VL 
marched towards the territory of the Raja of Jyenagur, chap; xin, 

took up a position which threatened the security of this - 

^Uy of the British state. At the same time, he addressed 
letters to the British Comm&ndcr-m-Chief, con taming as¬ 
surances of his disposition to cultivate the friendship of 
the British government. But a letter of his to the Raja 
of Haoherry, suggesting to hinl mduoemeuts to withdraw 
from the British alliance, was communicated by that Raja 
to the Commanderdn-Ohi ef; further correspondence of a 
hostile nature was discovered ; and intelligence was re¬ 
ceived of his having murdered three British sul jeets in 
his service, on a false charge that ono of them had corre¬ 
sponded with the Commandcr-iti-Chief. It appeared im¬ 
prudent to remove the army of the Comm&uder-in-Chief 
from the field, till security was obtained against the pro¬ 
jects of Holkar. 

The determination which hitherto had guided the con¬ 
duct of the Governor-General, that he would abstain from 
the dispute in the Holkar family respecting the successor 
of Tuckojee, still operated in his mind. And he autho¬ 
rized the Commandcr-m-Chief to conclude an arrange¬ 
ment with. Jeawunt Rao, engaging, on the part of the 
British government to leave him in the unmolested ex¬ 
ercise of his authority, provided lie would engage to abstain 
from all aggression upon the British or their allies. 

The Commander-i n-Chiof addressed a letter to Holkar, 
dated the 20th of January, 1804, in conformity with the 
instructions which he had received ; inviting him to send 
VakcoU to the British camp for the purpose of effecting 
the amicable agreement which both parties professed to 
have in view \ but requiring him, as a proof of Iris friendly 
iuteutione, to withdraw his army from its menacing posi¬ 
tion, and abstain from exactions upon the British affiles. 

At the same time the British army advanced to Hmdoim, 

& position which at once commanded the principal roads 
into the Company’s territory, and afforded an easy move¬ 
ment in any direction which the forces of Holkar might 
he found to pursue. On the 27 th of February, an answer 
from that chieftain arrived. It repeated the assurance of 
hia desire to cultivate tlie friendship of the British govern¬ 
ment, and expressed Iris intention to withdraw from his 
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present position* and sand a vakeel to the Britisfir^SE 
tvarfir. In the mean time, however, letters wore intercepted, ad¬ 
dressed by Holkar to subjects and allies of the British 
government, exciting them to revolt, and stating his de¬ 
sign of sending troops to ravage the British territories* 
The Comma ntier-in*Chief made an am icable reply to his 
letter; but warned him, at the same time, against the 
practices in which he had begun to indulge. And on the 
10th of March two vakeels from Holkar arrived in the 
British camp. 

They were commissioned to demand ; I. leave to collect 
tho ehout according to the custom of his ancestors ; 2* 
certain possessions formerly enjoyed by his family, namely, 
Etawah, twelve pergunnahs in the Doab, one in Rondel- 
can'd, and the country of Humana ; 3. the guarantee of 
the country which he then possessed ; 4. a treaty similar 
in terms to that which had been concluded with Siudiah. 
These demands were treated as altogether extravagant ; 
and the vakeels, after receiving a remonstrance on the 
continuance of their master in his present threatening 
position, departed from the camp, bearing to him another 
letter from the CommandeiMiv Chief. In this, Holkar was 
invited to send again a confidential agent, with powers to 
corn !udo an arrangement on terms in which the British 
government would be able to concur. In the mean time, 
he had addressed a letter to General Wellesley ; contain¬ 
ing a demand of certain territories, which he said be¬ 
longed to his family in the Deccan J and intimating that, 
notwithstanding the greatness of the British power, a 
war vrilh him would not be without its evils ; for “although 
unable to oppose their artillery in the field, countries of 
many co&s should be overrun, and plundered, and burnt ; 
that they should not have leisure to breathe for a moment, 
and that calamities would fall on lacs of human beings in 
con tinned war by the attacks of his army, which over¬ 
whelms like the waves of the sea*” An answer, however, 
to the letter of the Commander-in^Chief was received in 
the British camp on the 4th of April - t still evading either 
acceptance or rejection of the simple proposition of the 
British Gommander, and urging his pretensions to some- 
biiuv like the tonus he himself had proved. That 
letter drew another from the Commandor-m-Chief, ap- 
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forbearance of the British government, and B 
flojkar that he would beat consult bis own in- chat, ihi. 
terest by complying with its demands, 1 
Holkar, though fully aware of the hatred towards him 
in the bosom of Smcliah, was not deterred from the en¬ 
deavour of opening a negotiation, or at any rate of giving 
himself tho benefit of an apparent intrigue, with that 
chieftain. A vakeel of his arrived in the camp of Sindiah, 
on the 5th of February, IS04. Tho account, which Sin- 
diali and hie ministers thought proper to render of this 
event to the British Resident in his camp, was liable to 
suspicion, on the one hand from tho extreme duplicity of 
fttahratta councils, on the other from the extraordinary 
desire which appeared on tho part of Sindiah to produce 
a war between that rival and tho British government. 

They said, that the vakeel had endeavoured to prevail 
upon Sindiah to accommodate bis dispute with Holkar, 
and form a union for the reduction of the British power, 
the continual augmentation of which could be attended 
with nothing less than* final destruction of the Mahratta 
state ; but that the answer of Sindiah was a positive re¬ 
fusal, on the professed grounds, of the treachery with, 
which Holkar had violated his pledge to tho late con- 
fuduiwcy, the impossibility of confiding in any engagement 
into which he might outer, and the resolution of Sindiah 
to adhere to his connexion with the British state. Not¬ 
withstanding this supposed reply, a vakeel from Sindiah 
proceeded to tho camp of Holkar, on the alleged motive 
that, unable as he was to resist the arms of that cldeftam, 
it was desirable both to effect an accommodation with 
him, and to sound his inclinations. According to the re¬ 
presentation made to the British Resident, tho vakeel was 
authorized to propose a continuance of the relations of 
amity and peace, but to threaten hostilities if depreda¬ 
tions were committed on any part of the territory either 
of Sindiah or his dependants. 3 

, 1 LeUcr from tho Gmvrno^ General In cornel1 to the Seer* l Committee; 
tfatcrl LMb .Tune, 1004. Papers* ut auprj, printed tn IftOy. ^utes 1$, p. ^ 
ut lupMn. p. Welles fey lv.4S._w . 

s Lfetusrfrmnbkpir Mulwiui s Papon*, nt supn, Nu. £3, p. Uovmior* 

Goiter ill's Denpatcli, Ibid, p, 270.— M. , , , 

This iniercJttriw la thus espb»m#I by Grant. Holkar hart always intended 
to engage its bostllitsca with tbe British, but liad kept altwf iu imcertauny ol 
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Sindlah's vakeel arrived in Holkaris camp on iSe 3ra ot 
it. March. Previous to this time, Holkar had moved, with 
the main body of 1ms troops. Into Ajmere, a country be¬ 
longing to Sindiah. Hia pretence was devotion ; but be 
levied contributions on the people, and made an attempt, 
though tin successful, to obtain possession of the fort. 
Kotwithstanding a declaration to the British Commander- 
in-Chief, that he intended to proceed homewards from 
Ajmere, a portion of his army still remained on the fron¬ 
tier of the Raja of Jypore, and no longer abstained from 
depredations on his country. The ministers of Smdiali 
made report to the British Resident, respecting the vakeel 
who bad been sent to the camp of Holkar, that he had 
been received with distinguished ceremony and respect ; 
that he w as invited to a private conference ; that Holkar, 
on this occasion, openly confessed his design of making 
a predatory war upon the British possessions j that, when 
the vakeel expostulated with him on his proceedings in 
Ajme tv, he apologised, by stating his intention to leave 
bis family with the Raja of Jodeporo when he commenced 
his operations against the English ; the refusal of that 
JUja to join with him, till he put him in possession of the 
province and fort of Ajmare : and thence his hope, that 
Hindi ah would excuse an irregularity, which mot inclina¬ 
tion,' but necessity, in the prosecution of a war involving 
the independence of them both, had induced him to commit. 
Of iliis report, so much alone was fit for belief, as had con¬ 
firmation from other sources of evidence. 

The only matters of fact, which seem to have been 
distinctly ascertained, were, first, certain trifling depreda¬ 
tions at Jypore, less material than those at Aurungabad 
which bad been formerly excused, on the score of a ne- 


tho result nf the war, <uit injuring that SiadUli would immediately turn his 
nrm*JLgnhi>t him if tu triumphed over the British, or bust if he wets. Hhit ated, 
lit, Holkar, Slight come tv Sindhih'ei aid with ntldstknal credit anil Iniioviu-e- 
At mwfl as ho.-rUStloa haul terminated, he sent h vakeel lo SLmJiah, man :rjt:wi- 
frig him to break the treaty ninl r.-r. w the war. hut Urn; chieftain wo*, or pre¬ 
tended v. ix? mo esaaperati-d agniiw HoJkar, tint ho immediately eonuivutii- 
Cot&d the fart to Ibe British autliotiiy. Some of hia mmi^teva, especially Ms 
fatiior-in-hov, Sherror line Gtiateay had intire court demo tit lletktu', *nd 
Siudmli, notwithstanding Hit oomuumfcAitan fr> tli| British fieslUeht 
to dcijMiteh n V'0mt to Hoikar'n cuinp k for the purpose, ±i they g*ve out, 
tf uAcrrtaJuiog hia designs, but id reality to leave open the door of recttncIMa- 

*■.thf project of Holkar, in w life -1 wisdom and fortune all the Mab- 

rut in a be gun to h avo groat COnfl donee. slut u Id pmvet worthy ot rt^ai d M ahr. 

Hist., lit* £70.—W. 
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THE GOVERNOR TO MAKE W 

ateci by troops whom ho was unable to main- ROOK Vi. 
tam; secondly, a disposition to haggle for hotter terms, chap, xrn 

ln forming a treaty, than the British government were - 

billing to grant; and thirdly, the existence and character l ^*“ 
of him and Ills army, to whom predatory warfare was a 
matter, it wag supposed, both of choice and necessity, as 
£he plunder of the Company's territory was tho only 
Source of subsistence. On these facts and suppositions. 

With a strong disposition to believe reports, and to mag¬ 
nify grounds of suspicion, tho Governor-General, ou the 
Kith of April, issued orders to the Commander-in-Chief, 
Major-General Wellesley, to commence hostile opera- 
tions against Holkar, both in tho north and in the south , 1 
lu his despatch to tho Secret Committee of the Court 
of Directors, dated 15th of June, 1B04, the Governor^ 

General says: “Jeswunt Rao Holkar being justly con* 
aidered as an adventurer, and as tho usurper of the rights 
of his brother Cashee Rao Holkar — consistently with 


1 Gove run F-Crpiiorul’s Letter, No. 23, tit supra, p. 271 ; Notes, No. £5. ufi 

S®tiu*u. p. m— M. 

Hoikiirt; demands and menaces were something more than, grounds for *u$- 
E?.™®f hat n now light has U^a ftinwrn upon this subject by recent and authmi- 

;! c information, Regulating Its proceedings by tho rales of European jKjttrv, 
UK' Indian governiisvrit Inuujlutsl that aSEaia of warfare was tw^r? .inly t be 
preceded by a Bpetlflc deck ration Nahratta pal icy required no siu h "forma.* 
JI W, rtud must have thought tho GovtTJior^General’s tardiness the result of 
SUher Intimity or purpose- or comclous *«kncw, It is clear that NulKar 
^sutered tiinwft to lie at war with i, o English. latlie biographical memoir a 
^Holkor’t confederate, Ameer Khun, written from his own dictation, and of 
yhkh a iranslutiim by Mr. Prihsap baa been published In Calcutta, ho inti* 
niatcs nu sort Of muim fa ■ a subsUml toeiv.e t-n Holkar and 

fr<im the commenrameLi* mlii-i, til trios against Studl&h, with whom be was 
1)1 alliance* and therefore a party irt yit contest- Ameer Elian irbtes that oa 
J'toti :la Slndiah and the H hj* of Itenw hOint that the Fteahwn kvi come to 
! ,1jrn <s wiib the English, tey sent a confidential messenger t Uolkm- to 
Hiatus lhij$e It :to had calk'd in Use English. and brought their army into tho 
(Wd, and HLndoostan could no fongnr ter (teamed the safe pottO'shm at thnir 
Malian- an private quam h should be burled In oblivion* and every trug Hah- 
l ' llt| i utmtlnij tn heart mid band, and In word and deed, might to end favour to 
drive the English out of the country: that llicy who warn tbs uitefr of the 
miUnn - r ,.m!d agree, therefore, mutually to insist one another at prc< t ;it F and 
lo ’’wtUe their private disputes and imLtnosIUv.t as might lie auf.-ed upon after- 
J'tnls. lioticnr cm isultfd Anwar Khan on the atibjert-by whose advice c«r* 
pth sXmdltkmi wore propo^d to the aided chiefs, to wluch they accede I, uud 
1,1 coiiauqneitee Ameer Khan, with a select bod;.- of HtiikorV scoops, v 41 on ills 
JjiWdb 10 Jain Hie roinfedemtef when tins nowauftin battle of A*syv arrested 
his programs, and he returned to Ituikor. This I’cuinnateatfoa, of which there 
J*ti be no doubt, as it is rotated by Ameer Khan himself,does uot seem to have 
2*h known to the Kngli is authorttia* Again, aftos* the battle of I , 
yuMsuyet JJolbar was looked ujma sis uentral, he wrote to Amcor Khan with 
■Pany adjurations that be had made up his mind to enter- the held against 
wiicra] Labe, and he therefore enmmamli a the A nicer to joi a him as *i..on r \a 
Memoirs of Jtehummcd A sneer Kio.n, tr«UdsCcd iroiu Uiy 

G. l . priusop, Esq., Cakn- te, \W, 
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the principles of justice no arrangement could'W" 
posed between the British government and Jeswunt Rao 
Holkar, in^cjving the formal sanction of the British 
government* to That chieftain's usurpation, and^to the 
exclusion of Cashee Itao Holkar from hi* hereditary do- 
minions” 1 Yet these very dominions, thus declared to 
belong td Cashes Rno, the Governor-General had already 
resolved, without a shadow of complaiufc against Cashes 
pao, to take, and give away to other persons. In his in¬ 
structions to the British Resident m the Camp of Bindiah, 
dated the 16th of April, 1604, he says; “His Excellency 
thinks it may be useful to yoiuto Sh apprised; it is 
not his intention, in fcITe event of the reduction of Hol¬ 
kar s power, to take any share of the possessions of the 
Holkar family for the Company. Clmndore, and its de¬ 
pendencies and vicinity, will probably he given to the 
Peshwa ; and the other possessions of Holkar, situated to 
the south of the God a very, to the Suhahdar of the Dec- 
can ■ all the remainder of the possessions of Holkar will 
accrue to Sindiali, provided he shall exeii himself in the 
reduction of Jeswunt Kao Holkar .** In lieu of “Ids he¬ 
reditary dominions/' which it was not pretended that ho 
had done anything to forfeit to the British government, 
“it will be neotigaary” says the Governor-General in a 
subsequent paragraph, ‘ to make no me provision for Cashes 
Ran, and lor such of the legitimate branches of the 
family as may not be concerned in the violation of the 
public peace, or in the crimes of JepWunt Rao Holkar.”* 
The motive which led the Governor-General to decline 
a portion of the territory of Holkar for the Company, 
immediately after having taken for it so great a portion 
from Sindiah ; and to add so largely to the dominions of 
Sindiah, immediately after having so greatly reduced 
them, is somewhat mysterious, if viewed through the 
single medium of national good ; hut is sufficiently intel¬ 
ligible, if we either suppose, that he already condemned 
the policy of his former measures, and thought an oppo¬ 
site conduct very likely to pass without observation ; or, 
that, still approving the former policy, he yet regarded 
escape from the imputation of making war from the love 


1 So, 23 t 2€V 

* LtiLtent, at anpra, EiiO. p. 303,304 —M. Ittepstclics, 4, 99, 3es>.— W, 
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as a greater good, in the present instance* BCh 


srritorj declined* 1 


ciTAp. nir* 


Sindiah, we are told, was highly delighted, as well he —- 

flight be, with the announcement of the intention of the 


Governor-General, both to commence hostilities, upon 
Golkar* and to make such a division of the territory of 
the family. He promised to promote the war with, his 


utmost exertions. 

When Major-General Wellesley received instructions to 
begin hostilities, the Deecan was labouring tin-to a scarcity 
Approaching. to famine. The principal possessions held 
ter the benefit of Holkar in that quarter of India were— 
^he fort and territory of Chaudorc, ahont 130 mites north 
of Poonah; the fort and territory of Dhoorb, about twenty 
^hes west by north from Cbandore, on the tame range of 
hillg; Gain a, a hill-fort thirty-five miles north-north east 
of Chandore, and eighty-five miles from Auruugahad; 
B Qine territory in C&ndeish; and a few districts intermixed 
Mth those of"the Nizam, With the capture of the For- 
tresses of Chandore and Gain a, these tenitoriea would be 
Wholly subdued* But to conduct the operations of an 
Army, in a country totally destitute of forage and provi- 
^tens, appeared to General Wellesley so hazardous, that he 
^presented it as almost impossible for him to advance 
Against Chandore till the commencement of the rains* 
■te the mean time, he augmented the force in Guzerat by 
three battalions of native infantry, and instructed Colonel 
Murray* the commanding officer, to inarch towards the 
tetri lories of Holkar iu Malwa, and, either by meeting and 
engaging his array, or acting against his countiy, to at> 
derate, as much as possible* bia destruction* 

Durin^ the negotiation with Holkar, the Commandor- 
te-Ohieniad advanced slowly toward the territory of the 
of Jypore, A detachment of considerable strength, 
hnder the command of Itoiteaant-Cobm&l Ball, had oc- 
c ^pied a position near Gvuore, about ninety miles south- 
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west of Delhi, to guard in that direction the Company^ 
frontier. To protect, and encourage the Raja of Jypore, | 
whose territory Holkar, now returned from Ajmer©, began 
to ravage, occupying a position which even threatened his 
capital, General Lake sent forward a detachment of three 
battalions of native infantry, under the command of the j 
Honourable Lieutenant-Colonel Mouson, on the 18th of 
April. This detachment arrived in the vicinity of Jypore 
pn the 21st. On the morning of the 23rd, Holkar de¬ 
camped from his position, and began his march to the 
southward with great precipitation. Some parties of 
Hindustanee horse, under European officers, which the 
General had detached for the purpose of observing the 
motions of Holkar, and harassing his march, followed him 
in his retreat. A halt of two days, on the part of Holkar. 
induced the British commander, suspecting a feint, to ad¬ 
vance with the army ; while M orison, with his detachment, , 
was directed to precede the main body, as rapidly as pos¬ 
sible. On the approach of the British forces, Holkat 
resumed his retreat, which he continued with great 
precipitation* till he arrived in the vicinity of Kotah- 
Here he had so far preceded the British troops, that lie 
could halt without fear of an immediate attack. The 
Hindustan©© horse, who had hung upon his rear, described 
his army as being in the greatest distress, the country re- 
maining nearly desolate from its former ravages, A letter 
without date was received by the Cotnniauderdn-Cluef 
from Holkar, on th© 8th of May, offering to send, according 
to his desire, a person duly authorized a to settle ever/ 
thing amicablyThe Commander-in-Chief replied, 

* When I wrote you, formerly, that vakeels might be sent 
to confirm a friendship, conditions were specified, which 
you have not any way fulfilled ; but have acted directly 
contrary to them. This has forced the British govern¬ 
ment to concert* with its allies, the necessary measures fof 
subverting a power, equally inimical to all, This bfl- 
been resolved upon. You will perceive that I cannot nv^ 
enter into any bonds of amity with you, without consult¬ 
ing the allies of the British government” The fort of 
Lam poor.a, which the British army were now approaching 
the grand protection of the northern possessions of 
Holkar. Lor the attack of this place, a detachment wft 3 




RETREATS TOWARDS THE SOUTH. 

iJtjrad^tfbder the command of Lieutenant-Colonel Don. 
Having encamped before the plane, this officer adopted the 
plan of entering the fort by blowing open the gates. He 
advanced to the assault, a tittle before day-break, on the 
tnormng of the IGth of May; and as a well-concerted 
plan was well executed* all resistance was speedily over¬ 
come, and the place was taken with inconsiderable loss. 

The distance which Holkar had gained by his rapid 
flight, tho improbability of forcing him to action, or of 
his returning to the upper provinces, presented to the 
blind of the Commander-m-Chief tho inexpediency of 
retaining the advanced position, which ho now occupied, 
Mth the main body of his army. Only the British tr >ops 
to Qozeiut, in concert with those of Siudiah, appeared 
capable, during the present season, of acting with advan¬ 
tage upon the territories of Holkar. He accordingly with¬ 
drew the army into cantonments within the British 
dominions, leaving Colonel Mojisoh with injunctions to 
hiake such a disposition of his force would preclude, 
«S that direction, any sort of danger from Holkar'3 re- 
tump 
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On the 21st of May, a body of predatory horse, esti¬ 
mated at five thousand, made an incursion into the pro¬ 
vince of Bundelcund, where seven companies of sepoys, u 
truop of native cavalry, and the park of artillery, detached, 
finder the command of Captain Smith, from the main body 
the troops in that province, were employed in the 
Eduction of a fort, about five miles distant from Enoch, 
pn the morning of the 22nd, this body of horse 3u.cceci.ted 
to cutting off a part of the British detachment which was 
posted iu the pettah of the fort, and compelled the whole 
to retreat, with the loss of two howitzers, two twelve- 
bounders, one six-pounder* and all the tumbrils belonging 
to the park. The same party made an attempt afterwards 
hpon the town of Oalpee, and aimed at crossing the 
■toiuna, but were repulsed with 1.0;-^; aiul having after- 
da sustained a defeat near Koock, evacuated the pro- 
^iuom The refractory Bundela chiefs still afford consider¬ 
able employment to the British army*- 

* 1 the Dwrjwrrb of ttic Governor -GeueraJ, at stifra, In t*To. 23; 

M Noti-v, m ropra, No. V>. w 

EiiperS, at ffflprB, 2S, p. Era. M- 

The [ltU {y fruqsrUed at Malaya* near Kooncli, coiaualcC 01 tvo Cumptolfa v f 
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After the departure of General Late, Monson, nojv 
ciur. xuu Brigadier-General, eon tinned to make some movements in 
- ~ 7 — advance, and on the first of July, in the height of the 
1804, rains, wa & encamped at Soonara; within twenty coss of 
the camp of Holkar, containing the whole of his cavalry* 
brigades, and guns. On the evening of that day, a party 
marched from the British detachment, towards the fort of 
Hhtglais-Ghur, and halted within a mile of the fort, at 
half-past ten on the following morning* The troops, 
having rested three hours, arrived at the destined points 
of attack, at half an hour after two. As soon as they were 
discovered, a heavy cannonade began from the fort; but 
it was completely silenced, Ly the great expert ness of the 
British artillery, in the space of an hour; when the men 
escaladed the walls, and took possession, without difficulty* 
It w as a fortress of great natural strength, and the gal¬ 
lantry and skill with which it was attacked, form ono of 
the brilliant incidents of the war. The Commandcv-in-Ohief 
set a high value on this acquisition; which, he thought, 
would secure the supplies of Monson, if he advanced to 
the support of the army from Guzerat, and afford protec¬ 
tion to the people of the surrounding districts, w ho ap¬ 
peared to be well inclined to the British cause. 1 

On the 7th of July, Monson received intelligence, that 
Holkar, who, einoe his retreat before the Commander-! n- 
Chief, had occupied a position in Malwa, having the 
Chumbul river between himself and the British detach¬ 
ment, had crossed that river with the whole of his army 
and guns. The force under Monson consisted of fiv^ bat¬ 
talions of sepoys, with artillery in proportion; and two 
bodies of irregular horse, about three thousand strong, the 
one British, under Lieutenant Lucan, tho cub or a detach- 



Sepoys, and one at Eurap^nn artillery, with four European officers. It 
entirety cut to pieces by tin; enemy. According to Ameer ELmi'a account w 
thj* and fisc ensuiutf operations »bteh wort executed by bis troops, Knipre v-^ 
plunder*; 1, after tbe d&feul of & small dtit&clHucm, and capture of the tijCecf 
ChmumiKliug it. who, however, waa liberated wUIwut ransom, Qn bn rclr^aE 
fiom the Jiimna* lacoiiflfiquenceofiiofcflnaiujj e ford, ti. 
another psriy undur Jtmev ww suiresiled, mui fftiflgrit to 

ntreat, anti lit- whole party was aikcesafully broken, and dijplrsed in an fiflfar 
with Colonel Shepherd, near Kmonth, on (ho £4tli dune, IdEU JiU-uhjS 1 * 
or Ahi-er Kb,."i. y07, Itmrtl, War in ludlit, 344. Wellesluy Df-ipnUtEWi 
4 t 

1 ta'ijiutehet- from the Comiu<m<jer-in-CLklii'f, and General Monson ^ Papers 
at siijrt’i, Ko. p. 
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t'liisotft by Sindiah, commanded by a leader named 
Bappoojee Sindiab. Mojiaon was now advanced about fifty 
fibles beyond the Mokundra pass, where ho had expected 
to procure supplies* and to communicate with Colonel 
Murray, who was advancing from Guzerat towards Ougein, 
hfr made his first movement towards the spot where 
Holkar crossed the river, in the hope of being able to 
attack him with advantage, before his troops recovered 
from the confusion which the passage of the river would 
bo sure to produce. Afterwards, however, reflecting that 
he had only two days’ grain in his camp, that part of his 
corps was detached to bring up grain, that one battalion 
°f it was on the march to join him from Hinglais-Ghur, 
and that the enemy’s cavalry was very numerous ; expect¬ 
ing, also, to be joined by an escort* with treasure for the 
Use of h«s detachment; and having received accounts from 
Colonel Murray of his intention to fall hack on the My hie 
river, he determined to retire to the Mokundra pass, 1 The 
Whole of the baggage and stores was sent off to Soonarah, 
at four in the morning of the 8th. Monson remained on 
the ground of encampment till half-past nine, with his 
detachment formed in order of battle. No enemy having 
appeared, he now commenced his march ; leaving the 
irregular cavalry, W T itk orders to follow in half an hour, 
&fid afford the earliest information of the enemy's mo¬ 
tions. The detachment had marched six coss, when intel¬ 
ligence was received that the irregular cavalry, thus 
remaining behind, had been attacked and defeated by 
Itolkar’s horse; and that Lieutenant Lucan, and several 
other officers, were prisoners,* The detachment continued 
its march, and, next day about noon, reached, unmolested, 
the Mokundr i pass. On the morning of the 10th, a large 
body of the enemy’s cavalry appeared, and continually 
increased in numbers till noon the following day; w hen 
'UuJkar summoned the detachment to surrender their 
8paty& A refusal being returned, lie divided his force into 
three bodies, and mails a vigorous attack on the front and 
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1 MViusod's dctornii.ftnllrvn to retrofit f j a ft) fitted hv Anifnr Kiirtn to Imveten 
MrijitHd i>>- the truadier^w *hk-* of Hapc-qJ^f ShnlMJu who mis In ucu 

^rd!indtiig with JtsiffiiJai Kao, Memoirs VV. 

- Lucan was Jcjerte-l t> most of the hof J c no coittntiiiideiL vrta wounded 
ulten prswner* ami {fed it Kifcaii* Bupnnjwi with his fled 

Jpnm Holkar'e fkrjst apyeanuiee, and afterwards joined hiia, Meniolrfl, ^15, 
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flanks of the British corps. The position and & 
of the troops enabled them to sustain reiterated onsets, 
persevered in till night, when Holkur drew off to a dis- 
ISO! tance of two coss; and being joined by his infantry and 
guns, was expected to renew his attacks on the following 
morning. Hon son > not regarding his position as tenable, 
and fearing lest the enemy should get in his rear, adopted 
the resolution of retiring to Kotali. Arrived at this place* 
on the morning of the 12th, after two marches, rendered 
excessive harassing by the rain, which Fell in torrents, and 
the enemy who pursued them, the Baja refused to admit 
them, and professed his inability to furnish any supplies' 
As the troops were suffering by want of provisions, the 
decision of Hons on was, to advance to the ghaut or ford 
of the Gaum us Nuddi, only seven miles off. 1 But the 
rain had fallen with great violence, since the Kith, and tlw 
soil was soft. The troops were unable, therefore, to reach 
the rivulet, till the morning of the 13 th, when it wa* 
found impassable. They halted on the 14tb, to procure & 
supply of grain from a neighbouring village; and attempted, 
on the 15th, to continue the march ; but it was found inn 
possible to proceed with the guns. In hopes of an abate* 
menfc of the rain, they made another halt, ft rained 
daring the whole of the night of the 15th; and, next 
morning, the gutm had sunk so deep in the mud, as not to 
be extricable. The camp was without provisions; and all 
the neighbouring villages were exhausted. The detach¬ 
ment was under an absolute necessity to proceed: Monson 
was therefore obliged to spike and leave the guns, sending 
injunctions to the Raja of Boondeo to extricate, and 
remove them to a place of security. The country woB 
so completely overflowed, that th§ troops could hardly 
march. The Ohumbeleo rivulet, which they reached on 
the 17th, was not fordable j on the 18th, the European 
* artilleryman were crossed over on elephants, and sent on 


1 The Rana of Kntatn r h slim Sin^ p always denied hi a having refused tt* 
detachment food, and saiil he Imd offered it on asylum without the 
He ton Id scarcely, with a due regard to his own safety, hare received tli e*a 
Into his fortress,’end ns it was, ho was com pulled to pity Ifolkar a line of tea 
l&esof rupee* for his equivocal conduct, ilibr, Wist , iiL, 2fr0. MnJcoldJ 1 * 
Ovjnral India, i., MemoS* of Ameer Khan, a.?* Lard Lahe ni 11 

write*, ZunLim of Kotah, ha# acted uncommonly well, and proved liltrt' 
Md!'u staunch fr.-.nd to our govsrfinnnt: [will* lit all probability, fljjfcf 

ftevcrely ftton it, particularly if Colonel Moil sun sHuuM quit hi* eouoiri' 
Despatches, Iv. 179 . 
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on tho 19th, the rivulet continued to swell; 
t difficulty and some danger, was procured chap. *i it. 
on the evening of the 21st, the camp of a 
the enemy's horse was successfully beaten up ; on 
and 24th, a few rafts having been procured, three 
battalions of the detachment were moved across : the re¬ 
mainder, about seven hundred men, were attacked by a 
party of the enemy's liorse, but able to repel them. On 
the morning of the 25th, after the whole of the detach¬ 
ment had been got over, not without loss, they moved in 
different corps, assailed as they passed, by the hill-people 
and banditti, towards Rampoora, at which some of them 


arrived on the 27th, others not till the 29th, 

At Rarnpoora, Monaon was joined by two battalions of 
sepoys, a body of irregular horse, four six-pounders, two 
howitzers* and a supply of grain, sent to his relief from 
Agra, by the Commander-In-Chief, as soon as he received 
intelligence of the disasters of the detachment. As the 
country, however, was destitute of provisions, ns Holkar 
was advancing in considerable force, as Monaon expected 
to be joined at Khoosul-Ghur by six battalions and twenty- 
one guns, under Sudasheo Ehao Eukshoe, in the service of 
Sindiah, and then to obtain provisions which would enable 
him to keep the field, ha resolved to continue his march 
to that place, leaving a sufficient garrison for tha protec¬ 
tion of Ram poors. 

He reached the river Eannas about daybreak on the 
22nd of August, It was not fordable. Three boats wore 
found, with which one of the battalions was transported, 
for the purpose of conducting the treasure to Khoosul- 
Ghur, The next morning tho cavalry of the enemy pitched 
their camp about four miles distant from tho British 
detachment. On the morning of tho 24th, the river having 
fallen, Mouson began to transport his baggage, Tho 
greater part of the baggage, and four battalions, had 
crossed, and General Monson, with tha remaining batta¬ 
lion and the piquets of the rest was preparing to follow, as 
soon as the remainder of tho baggage and tho people of 
tha camp had effected their passage, when the enemy, a 
great number of whose cavalry hod already passed to the 
right and the left of the British petition, brought up their 
infantry and guns, and opened a heavy cannonade on the 
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itJoall body of the English that still remained on i 
of the river. Monson led them directly to the charge, 
and they succeeded in taking some guns; but were soon 
overpowered by excess of numbers, and with groat diffi¬ 
culty effected their retreat, covered by the fixe of one of 
the battalions on the opposite side, which advanced to the 
bank of tire river to protect them. The enemy prosecuted 
their advantage, and Mouson was obliged to abandon his 
baggage, and fly to KhoosubGhur, which he reached on 
the night of the 26th of August. On the morning of the 
26th, the enemy's cavalry encamped round him in separate 
bodies, At the same time a correspondence was detected 
between some of the native officers and the enemy j and 
though decisive measures to check the mischief were 
immediately adopted^ two companies of infantry, and a 
large proportion of the irregular cavalry, made their 
escape. 1 On tho same day Slonsou quitted the fort, hav¬ 
ing spiked tho last remaining howitzer; and, with the 
men in an oblong square, began to proceed. During tho 
night and the following day, the enemy’s cavalry, sup¬ 
ported by guns, attempted several times, but without 
success, to penetrate the detachment; who, on the night 
of the 27th, took possession of tho ruined fort of blind own, 
and next day, at noon, continued their retreat towards 
Agra* They had no sooner cleared the ravines near Hin- 
down, than a desperate charge, in three separate bodies, 
was made upon them by the enemy’s horse. The sepoys 
had sufficient discipline to reserve their fire till tho enemy 
had almost come up to the bayonet. It was then given 
with effect; and the enemy immediately turned, and fled 
iu all directions. Having reached the Biana pass, about 
sunset on the 28th, when the troops were almost ex¬ 
hausted with hunger and fatigue, Monson halted, with a 
view to pass the night at the entrance. But the enemy’s 
guns approached, and began a galling fire. He was there¬ 
fore obliged to prosecute his retreat. The night was dark* 
the camp-folio wars aud baggage mixed with the line, the 
troopH were thrown into con fusion, order could uo more 
bo restored, and tho different corps concluded their re- 

1 smtikir* trw}.* itAtlwirt at KIwKwlm^OKur, an& intended to co owrat# 
emk^voured to pi under rise (own, and being by the 
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N %at i^ki'eat disorder, tlio Inst of them reaching Agra on BOOK VI* 
the 31st of August. The enemy followed in straggling ciiAp.xnt 
parties, for purposes of plunder, as far as Put typo or, -r—~- 
hut made no united attack after that on the night of 1S04 * 
the 25th, 1 


During the retreat of his detachment, Colonel Murray, 
with the division of the British army from Guzer&t, ad-' 
vanced into the heart of the Holkar dominions; and on 
the 24th of August took possession of the capital, Indore* 
The commander of the troops which had been left for its 
protection retired without opposition* 2 


1 Printed papm, at an pm, Mu. 25* pp, 223—339. Despatches* It* 150. 

5 Printed papers, ut supra, p* 249.-31. 

It Is observed of Colonel Mon-son by Lord Lako (Despatches Iv. 245 }, that it 
to eitmcirdinary , f * that a man, brave es a lion, should have nu Juilputem of 
reflection/' 'I’nijro is perhaps, nothing very exiniardinary Iti the combination 
of courage with lack of judgment, and it must bo suspected there was wont of 
Judgment in hits disastrous retreat. At the sume time, it is clear Unit all the 
lanis was not Munson's* that very much of ft wins Murray's, and tli; ’. both bad 
l.i«m placed In an uvrkwxnt posftton, by those who planned Thni ^mtions, 
Each wua advanced to u (?rr it distance from effective support, with a force bi- 
tullkbnt tdaobountertlie enemy by whom they were separated and whoso 
■ifongth was greatly ami fatally tutor j leuimeet by the Gommanderdu-Chb-f 
{Letter to Lord Wel Lesley, July 1st, LI05* Despatches, y,, ilHt). 1-ord Lata 
"as informed, and lie behoved the !uformation, that ILolkar’s roseum* wert 
reduced to the lowest ebb, and that Ids army was almost annihilated. Ho 
e&Uiuaiea the (brwtobe teft^irith Colonel Mon son by a propun loti ate wale 
and the mb mate proved emmeoas- Accord mg to Lord Lif.i-, however, >i«n- 
boti advanced considerably beyond tho point at which he had Uth directed to 
remain, the posses of Jtoomiec and Lakcry, in the mouutalus south or Iiatn- 
TQfra, by which the entrance from Moiwa into Uundclcutid waa secured. It 
"'us the Commmder-jn*Cliior$ intention Hurt the del i-u-foment should have 
remained in this position Until tlio le mini at ion of tbu rainy season, whvnolther 
along-, or reinforced, ns might have been nficessiiry, it could have advanced 
into Malta* 

Colonel Monaon, hota™r t tempted by the prospect of some tmimponait 
advantage* moved on first tw Kutih, and then to the Mwkubdru juju, which ho 
described, in reply to Lord lake's disapprobation ofliis movement, as equally 
adapted to secure tlio object propped, aod thus, according te laird lake’s 
statement* persuaded him m^lnst his own Opinions to sc Quiesce in the ad* nmee 
so far, When here, however, Muasofl thought it would he an nil van to v to 
^h-upy Htfiftiak-OtiUir, fifty miles beyond the pass, and accordingly extended 
his forward movement. Alter taking Iho fortran, he learned that Ifotkor was 
ffbut to cross thu Ohwmbul, and wrote to l ord laike to say that in intended 
to attack the MahmtUa wlniit engugdl iu the passage. In this he mb/u have 
succeeded but ha changed his mind and fell back. In the Oonrnmidcr-in- 
Cjiter* opinion this was another mistake. As an equally favourabK ,,. :u* 

nicy for tin attack could not uecnr, the tmbsokm should have- burn r< ; urea by 
fin attack under the most favourable atmunstancea that could bo obtained* 
TJfco ninMian-' of Monson'e force were certainly inferior to those of the enemy, 
hut H bad UIt hi*i nido ilbi li’bno, apprnr- I valour, and the rJwdvo nf poaliiun. 
A bold eittirt wiui aiso tic,- n.sary to catrhutn aim from his iltunllon, and to 
Avoid tlio dtoyfoet! and mlidorlUAcs InjcparaWu from a rapid rctreal. 1 he r«- 
Leat wan, ImvrfTDr, aOniliiiifd lo Mokwnilt With the dtH-hutHt 'UitonMtm of 
inuktng a sti.*d Micro, bui here again skBMwn ml lad In resol n lion, aiui after 
a filiciri: lislu rrinuicd his Enuitih. Tlio lu-sits Miltofcd from this until lit? ui-ri- 
"hl at Hampoom. were owing rather f( she dinwti 1 than tothcr-netuy. Colunsl 
reached Haitii wra M July, find did hoi mover ug.au nil tho 
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Upon the escape of 2Ioneon to Agra, Holkar advanced 
with the whole of his army to Muttra, situated on the 
right bank of the Jumna* about thirty miles from Agra ; 
and took possession of the place. The Commander-in- 
Clnef marched from Gawuporo on the 3rd, arrived at Agra 
on the 22nd of September, and proceeded immediately to 
Secondly where he assembled the whole of the army 
under his personal command- On the 1st of October, he 


August. Hi is delay Lord Lake observes, in bis despatches to Lord Wel¬ 
lesley, was ratal. It was In home measure hfs aim work. ire £«>&, ■* when I 
was informed that the detachment joined by the reinforcement was jii Jfrtiu- 
poora, I tran-smitlcd instructions to Colonel Munson to make a s:umJ at that 
place if such measure appeared to him prat tit able."' This is rat be r a qiietf- 
tion able account of the transaction. The reinforcement did not join till the 
14e3i of August, Lord Lake could not lift, a heard of the junction lit much less 
than a week tftorwarchj, and his instruct sc os to remain, if praciicablc, must 
have met Mon sou on the march towards Agra. Long before this, however, 
Lo,d Jjike had sent to Mon sou orders to suspend his retreat. On the 2Hth of 
duniq Monson writes to Colonel Doit in the rear; "The Comtnanderdn.CIncf 
positively fqrbddi tne falling back, even fm-iher than KUtah, therefore, we must 
(the wifllc) remain at It am poors until I bear further bum him/ 1 Memoir nf 
Colonel Heu. Last India Military Calendar, ii, MS, Lord Lake, therefore, 
BOemtito have boen the cause of Colonel MonismTs protracted stay m Ram* 
pcmro + although it does not oxen fit bis want of decision in hesitating at once 
to quit a pUcc -..-litre it was innuisMble to make a stand, or his want rjf hnig- 
mei 1 1. in evcntmdly leaving It it it wm civiVhluklO- Emy thiv’a rtelny rended 
to render the country >5 til I myn Imptowble at such area^m; uni, uod"Ul>t- 
edly, rat Mom son did dually think it necessary to leave Rum peso re, be should 
luivo quitted it with the least pebble delay Eedde* the other obvious ad- 
vaiiiiiijts rf such cji]4cdithjn 1 be would have shortened the distance between 
bun and hi* reinforcement*, they would have encuuuU rcd him earlier, and hi 
belter organization,. and the whole would probably Lave effected their return 
to the Company s territory in good order, and will, little companies dis¬ 
honour 01 loss. A full investigation of the circumstances of the retreat wb$ 
pros 1 dscil to the Court of Directors (Despatches, W., 343), but it dries not ap- 
K ar that any other expknotitui was attempted than that furoiabeU after the 
gg“ of the camptfgu by Lord Lako, and referred to above (Despatuhes, v«, 
5£H3) ; It Ls clear from this accwrnt, that Monsott was m insufficient auvugtbr 
belt it Is also evident that he advanced with great imprudence, and with very 
bnj erfcct Information, mid that when ho judged it prudent to retreat, (and 
With Ids force, without nny Europeans, and without regular cavalry, it would 
have been very hazardous to have done anyth lug else), he displaced great 
want of singleness and steadiness of purpose, by which ho lust invaluable time* 
and exposed his troops to dcstmcimn. T lie consequences were most diMistrous- 
The ueitial loss, severe os it was, was ti.-i least of its evils. It Impressed all 
India with tin? btdlef that flclkar was abb- to resist, and Rkclv to overcome ibr 

power of the English t ifi gitre fresh life to hcutilo hopes, and activity to dsn- 
ge toils Intriguer 1 it encouraged SLndlah and the Bhonsla to pursue measure* 
which, but for the prudent forbcsnin.ee of the Governor-General would again 
h.Vi « brought thdr cmules Into the field, and it tempted the Raja of UJiurtpor# 
to Outer Into a confederacy with Hoik sir, and was thus productive nf all the 
diagram and Jomi consequent upon the aiegc of that fortress. I 
boii p j 5 detachment bean expE^rd 10 desir uciton, Holkar must have been ester* 
intaatftl t of the cTisuhm campaign, or hi the end or iso*, and 

an inimcn-a- savtog nf treasure and life would have been effected, w hi 1st ,-dl the 
politico] raivaritiig-ii* expected from I ho war, and which in imj qfrneo nr jis 
1*rnt rafted cnntl&aimre were thrown away by Lord Wellesley V Guccft^ora, 
would, In *11 probability, h&vo been secured.—Vf, 








ALLANT DEFENCE OF DELHI* 

towards Muttra, from which, as he advanced, BOffRTTT 
" retired, and planned an important stratagem, ckaf.xiii. 

Leaving bis cavalry to engage the attention of the British -- 

Commander, winch they effectually did, ho secretly des- 
patched his infantry and guns, for tho execution of bfs 
destined exploit. On the night of the 6th, he encamped 
with his cavalry about four miles in front of tho British 
position. Before daylight next morning General Lake 
moved out to surprise him. Tho General formed his army 
into three divisions ; leaving the park, and an adequate 
force, for the protection of the camp; but Holkar was 
apprized of hi a approach, and retired too promptly to 
permit an attack. Early on the morning of the 8th, the 
infantry of that chieftain appeared before Delhi, and im¬ 
mediately opened a heavy cannonade. The garrison was 
small, consisting entirely of sepoys, and a small corps of 
irregular infantry ; tho place was extremely extensive ; 
and the for tit! cations were in a ruinous state. Everything 


promised a successful enterprise. 

Proui the first notice of tho enemy's approach in that 
direction, tho most judicious precautions bad been taken, 
under the direction of Lieutenant-Colonels Ochterlony and 
Burn, the first acting as resident in the city, the second 
commandant of the troops, to place the city in the best 
state of defence which circumstances would permit. 
Driving tho 8th, the distance from which the enemy fired 
prevented much execution* On the 9th, however* having 
erected a battery, within breaching distance, they demo¬ 
lished a part of the wall, and would have quickly effected 
a breach ; when a sally was planned to check their pro¬ 
gress, Two hundred" sepoys, and 1 50 of the irregular 
corps, under the command of Lieutenant Rose, performed 
the exploit with great gallantry; took possession of the 
enemy's battery ; spiked their guns ; and threw them 
into so much confusion, that they fired upon their own 
people, who, li ving from the assail tug party, were mistaken 
for British troops* The principal operations from this 
time were carried on under cover of extensive gardens and 
adjoining ruins on the southern face of the fort; and they 
soon made a breach in tho curtain between two of the 
gates- Measures which wore completed by tho evening of 
the I2th< to preclude communication between the breach 
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mCvt. and the town, prevented their profiting by that advantage, 
cirAi\ xi u. But, on the 13th, appearances indicated the intention of a 
very serious attack. At daybreak, on the 14th, the guns 
of the enemy opened in every direction* A large body of 
infantry advanced under cover of this cannonade, pre¬ 
ceded by ladders, to the Lahore gate. They were received, 
however, with so much steadiness and gallantry, that they 
were driven back, leaving their ladders, with corudderabts 
confusion, and considerable loss* Inactive to a great 
degree, during the rest of the day, they made a show 
towards evening of drawing some guns to another of the 
gates; but took advantage of the night; and in the 
morning their roar guard of cavalry at a distance was all 
that could he seen. As the number of tho men, by whom 
Delhi was defended, wait too small to admit of regular 
reliefs, or to make it safe for them to undress, provisions 
and sweetmeats were served out to them daily at the ex¬ 
pense of government, w which , 1A according to the informa¬ 
tion of Colonel Oehterlony, “ had the best effect ujion 
their spirits*” That officer concludes his report with the 
folio whig merited eulogium : “ Tho fatigue suffered by 
both officers and men could bo exceeded by nothing but 
the cheerfulness and patience with which it was endured ; 
and it cannot but re beet the greatest honour on the disci¬ 


pline. courage, and fortitude of British troops, in the eyes 
of all Hindustan, to observe, that, with a small force, they 
sustained a siege of nine days, repelled an assault, and 
defended a city ten miles in circumference, and which bad 
ever, heretofore, been given up at the first appearance of 
ail enemy at its gates.” 1 


1 Printed papers, ut supra, p. 233, 243—216.—^51. 

Tho deft?itee of Delhi only wants cm Oruse to form a worthy pendant to that 
of A real by Clive. A city of great extent, captaining a mixed papula; lop, upon 
whose fidelity no reliance could be placed, mid enclosed by walls wbltii T never 
Intended ibr military protection, were ip a dilapidated condition, was k-k-ceil 
by a force of about 20,flGfi men, with above 100 pieces of eajuion, and defended 
by arcely mure than SOO men, with eleven puds. The troops employ.] hi 
tin* ileffenre i'OuiLr>t«i fjf the 2nd battalion of flic N'li, mid four companies of 
the Wth native , I'Qntry, two weakbattalions which had come over from 5m- 
dull sn the preceding war, and three battalion;: of Nejeeb&or irregular infan¬ 
try. There Jast bad mutinied on the approach of the enemy, but the mutiny 

"< Immediately c, oppressed by rigorous measures. tilt ringleaders tvero 
f ■' : '.i r h a nativ£ cinrbidjirtist v,ua Md upon them, aifto were severe Sv ■ r ;- 
W d, and imp biown away from the tapiales of the guns* Little coniklt-iice 
1 wild ihepJorc he placed in tfcte corps: but they behaved well* A body of Uru- 
tumr horse deserted to the enemy. Due batluliah of native infantrv. the 2nd 
of Lh -Kb, was stuii nod In Sollin Guru tho fort- and palace, as a guard to the 
family ut tba M jgui, some of the cuembcra of wJikh had been detected in a 





i-UBANGEMENT WITH THE MOGUL, 

immt this period it was* that the Governor-General 
made his final arrangement respecting the maintenance 
and condition of Shah Aukira and his family. Over the 
city of Delhi, and a small portion of surrounding territory, 
a -■-ort of nominal sovereignty was reserved to the Em¬ 
peror, The whole was, indeed, to remain under charge of 
the British Resident ; but the revenues would be collected, 
and justice administered, in the name of the Mogul, Be¬ 
side the produce of this territory, of which the Emperor 
would appoint a do wan, and other officers, to inspect the 
collection, and ensure the application to his use, a sura of 
90,000 rupees would he issued from the treasury of tho 
Resident at Delhi, for the expenses of himself and his 
family. But “ in extending,” says the Governor-General, 
u to the royal family the benefits of the British protection, 
no obligation was imposed upon us, to consider the rights 
and claims of his Majesty Shah Aulum as Emperor of 
Hindustan; and tho Governor-General has deemed it 
equally unnecessary ibid inexpedient, to combine with the 
intended provision for his Majesty and his household, tho 
consideration of any question connected with tho future 
exercise of the Imperial prerogative and authority/ 1 
Towards the end of June* the state of the country 
at that time rendering military operations impracticable 
in the Deccan, Major-General Wellesley was called to 
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BOOK YI. 

CHAT, X t if. 
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^grre^KmdPOettirttfi Holfcar. Sn ISttlo ■ lid Lord Lake anlidp ste tho posstbl- 
bty of Delhi being defended by such dis] irtftmate fbrcri, that he bad io- 
Mffittcd the Rtddefrif to withdraw alt the regain* 1 tro •£>* into tho fort fur tho 
Protection of live 1 person of Shah ASem .md ih it uf the royal family, leaving fur 
the defence of tho ■tty &m li irregulars ns might -have been entertained. Tho 
«^a(htent t Lfeut.-Col. OchtSrkrav. who Imd made such prejwrniiau aa the lEmg 
permitted for the defence of the city, acting under these fmriiciiins, direct-. J 
the Commandant, Culunel Bern, to retire with fch detach me Tit into the city, 
and hike up the ground Italy cH-rayied by the feid battalion, 4th regUneot, for 
the nt-fiu. (oftho 7 th November,! pltaojf sentries at tiro gates i evfjfaHly hi- 
tendin ' el withdraw tbe whole into Ulc fort, CniMltiorlng. hawevr, that if 
Uifl city were left nndefended, it would L. am* rho scene of InatHthainatfi 
Inmtili and plunder, and that if abandonment without u Rtrng<le would I*a * 
d -credit to the British aniw and a moral triumph for tU* enemy : misting, 
ai^> p io tie ub!o finally, if cnmoullcd, to effwi hia retreat Into the citadel. 
Colonel Bum determined, tilth the m*aita at hi* disposal, to defend, a* long 
o* he could, the city frnni tiro enemy. ‘I hi; t«dd as well as prudent read** 
WM ondrcir concurred In by hi-, otlken, <ri*l the Resident uhty and jwoloiialy 
fcO'operated in ils execution* The rejmlt reflected tiro highest honour toon 
the defenders, mid resinn?d i n•.* wpiitatiuu of the Dnt^li arms Oral infur. 
HUitfou; Thorite War in Jhdro t Memoir of Major General William Burn; 
East Jr.'lh* Military Calendar, ii. 497W. 

1 Printed papers, nt supra, SSu. 23 , p, M®.—M, Despatch^ hr, S 3 T,, 
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BOOK VI, Calcutta*to assist in the deliberation on certain military and 
chap, atm. economical plans ; and surrendered the general powers, 

--military and civil, with which he was invested* Before his 

IEQ-L departure, a portion of the troops in tho field were ma J e 
to return to Port St. George and Bombay; leaving dis¬ 
posable* in the Deccan, two regiments of European in¬ 
fantry, four regiments of native cavalry, and thirteen bat¬ 
talions of sepoys. The principal part of this force, four 
regiments of native cavalry, two regiments of European 
infantry, six: battalions of sepoys, with a battering train, 
and the common proportion of artillery and pioneers, were 
directed to assemble for active operations at Aurungabad, 
under the general command of Lieutenant-Colonel Wal¬ 
lace. Of the remaining seven battalions of sepoys, six 
were ordered to remain as a reserve ; four at Poonah, and 
two at Hyderabad : and one was required as a garrison at 
Ahmed nugger* 1 

Having completed his arrangements for action, Colonel 
, Wallace marched from Poorlcabad on the 29 th of Septem¬ 
ber ; and reached Chandore on the 8th of October* On 
the same day ho detached a battalion with two 12- 
pounders, against a small forty called Laussoolgaum, gar¬ 
risoned by Holkar, and distant about twelve miles* The 
battalion met with a desperate resistance, and lost its 
commander. A reinforcement was sent during the night, 
and the place was stormed tho following morning. Wal¬ 
lace took possession, without resistance, of the pettah of 
Chandore on the evening of the Sth ; and on the 10th lie 
had carried his approaches within three or four 1 mud red 
yards of the gate of the fort, when the KeUedar, or go¬ 
vernor, sent overtures of capitulation., The terms, per¬ 
mitting the garrison to depart with their private effects, 
were agreed upon, on the night of the 11th, and at ton on 
the morning of tho 12th, the British troops were placed in 
possession of the fort* It was a place of great strength, 
being inaccessible at every part but the gate-way ; and of 
considerable importance, as commanding one iff the best 
passes in the range of hills where it stands. The fort of 
Dhoorb surrendered to a detachment on the I4th ; the 
forts of Aneliella, Jeewunta, and some minor posts, on 
the tsame range of hills, were evacuated ; and Colonel 


1 Printed pajKiifs, ut tuprA, No. 35, &. 2&9. 



SOUTHERN POSSESSIONS TAKEN. 

Wallace leaving a garrison in Cbandore, began his march BOOK VI, 
o Gain a on the 17 th. He arrived on the 21 at; took pcs- chap. xin. 

e^saion of the pettah on the following morning; on the -—^ 

-oth two practicable breaches were made in the walla ; 16 °h 

find the storming parties were on the point of advancing 
when the garrison offered to surrender. The reduction of 
Galua yielded possession of all the territories of Holkar 
111 Deccan. Of those in Malwa the conquest was 
already completed, by Colonel Murray's detachment 1 
The Coimnander-in-Chief, as soon as he had completed 
his supplies at Muttra, marched towards Delhi, where he 
arrived on the IHhof .October, two days after the enemy’s 
retreat Lieutenant-Colonel Burn, who had been recalled 
from Sehaurmipore to the defence of Delhi, crossed the 
Jumna, on his return to his former station, with one bat¬ 
talion of sepoys and some nujeobs, on tho 26th of Octo¬ 
ber. On the 20th, Holkar crossed with his cavalry, 
between Panjput and Delhi, and advanced upon this de¬ 
tachment, which he overtook at Saumlee, on the following 
day- Colonel Bum encamped with his small party in a 
square, which towards evening was completely surrounded. 

At four the nest morning ho began to move/ The enemy 
having posted themselves on the road to Sehaurunpore, 
expecting tho detachment to proceed in that direction, 
enabled Colonel Burn to reach, without molestation, a 
^nall Currie, bordering on the city. Finding the minds 
of the men admirably disposed, he resolved to defend him- 
self in the Gurrie till reinforcements should arrive, or 
^ven to fight his way back to Delhi. All attempts having 
failed for the collection of grain, and the troops having 
suffered groat privations, ho bad come to the resolution, 

0n the 1st of November, of fighting hie way to Bhaugput, 
on the following night; but at this time he received in- 
t diligence of the march of the Commands r-in- Chief, and 
induced to wait for his approach. 

On the 31st of October, that General, taking the re- 
fcerve, his three regiments of dragoons, throe regiments 
native cavalry, and the mounted artillery, crossed the 
Jumna, to pursue the cavalry of Holkar. At the same 
Major-General Frazer, with the main body of the 
1 u fan try, two regiments of native cavalry, and tho park of 
* Trialed papers, til supra, p. a$Q ? 251 , SGti, 2£7, 
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..artillery, was directed to more upon the infantry i 
. artillery of Holkar, which had reached the neighbourhood 
of Beeg, on the right hank of the Jumna* The object of 
this double movement was, to force both the cavalry and 
and the infantry of Holkar to risk an action with the 
British troops, or to make turn fly from Hindustan, under 
circumstances of so much ignominy and distress, as would 
have a disastrous effect upon the reputation of his cause. 

General Lake arrived at Bhaugput on the 1st of No vein* 
her. On the second he performed a march of more than 
twenty-eight miles, and reached Kondellab* On the 3rd 
he arrived at Saumlee, from which the enemy had decamped 
early in the morning* 

Major-General Frazer marched from Delhi on the 6th of 
November, and arrived at Goburdun on the l‘2th, a place 
within three coss of the fort of Deeg, His force corn 
sis ted of two regiments of native cavalry, bis Majesty^ 
76th regiment, the Company's European regiments, f*ix 
battalions of sepoys, and the park of artillery, in all about 
six thousand men* The force of the enemy was under¬ 
stood io amount to twenty-four battalions of infantry, a 
large body of horse, and 160 pieces of ordnance \ strongly 
encamped, with their right upon Deeg, and a largo jeel of 
water covering the whole of their front. 

As the hour was late, and the General had little infer- 
mation of the enem/s position, he delayed the attack till 
morning. Having made his arrangements for the security 
of the camp, he marched with the army in two brigades at 
three o’clock in the morning * making a circuit round the 
water to the left, to enable him to come upon the right 
flank of the enemy* A little after day-break, the army 
was formed, in two lines; and attacked* end carried a 
large village on the enemy’s dank. It then descended the 
hill, and charged the enemy’s advanced party, under a 
heavy di&charge of round* grape, and chain, from their 
guns, which they abandoned as the British army came up- 
General Frazer, whose gallantry animated every man in 
the field, was wounded, and obliged to be carried from the 
battle, when the command devolved upon General Mousom 
The enemy retired to fresh batteries as the British ad¬ 
vanced. The whole of the batteries were carried for 
upwards of two miles, till the enemy were driven close to 




iSUIT OF HOLKAU S CAVALRY* 

tins fort. One body of them, drawn up to the 
the lower end of the lake, still retained a 
position, whence they had annoyed the British with a very 
destructive fire. Seeing the British troops, under cover of 
a fire from several pieces of cjomoii, moving round to their 
left, they made a precipitate retreat into the lake, where 
many of them were lost. 

The British took eighty-seven pieces of ordnance in this 
battle, and lest in killed and wounded about 350 mem 
The cdemy's loss, which was great, could only be coujer- 
tured. The remains of the army took shelter in the 
fortress of Deegd 

After the flight of Ilolkar with his cavalry front 
ftaumlee, on the morning of the 3rd, the Couimanclerdu- 
Cliief went after him with such expectation, as might 
allow him no time to ravage the country without risking 
an engagement with the British cavalry. On the 9th of 
November, that General arrived at Happer, which, the 
enemy had left the preceding night, moving in the direc¬ 
tion of CWjah, with design, as was supposed, to repress 
the Jutuna, in the neighbourhood of Muttra, General 
Lake arrived at Kha-s Gunge, on the 14th of November, 
when Holkar appeared to have taken the direct road to 
Butty Ghur. On the 16 th, Lake arrived at Alygunge 
distant about thirty-six miles from Futty Ghur. He 
baited only to refresh his men and horses, and, marching 
with the cavalry early in the night, came up with the 
enemy before day-break. They were encamped close 
under the wails of Furmdiabad, and taken by surprise, 
1 he execution don© upon them was therefore prodigious, 
and their resistance inconsiderable, Several discharges of 
grape being given to them from the beijrae art i I levy, the 
cavalry advanced, and put them to the sword. Many of 
Hi© horaea were still at their piquets, when the British 
cavalry penetrated into their camp.* From the 31st of 



Despatched It, 833.—W. 

Lurtl Lstfto exprtssGji.-|wp upShton, on several occasion*, that this Mas one 
JT the severest actions during tim wjr: H appears to have been the liarucst 
fruitfit battle on this s;i£o hulia." “ I have artty nfoaorv to belter© that :c 
of u>' 13 th 1 rut I nm wn> a wry nw business.'' Ltapiuclies It. £41, ‘ft \ „ 
wiw a contest tesc? wkk ima than with nuns; thebrtterte* of tlio ftucm? 
P^-io/”? dCil X ' m g “ !]!l ft, ‘ a roft| ^ r Thorn's War in In j,c. pJmi, 

2 The surprise Wn* complete: HoUar wmild not credit the possibility of the 
“ntjhii making to iapkl a movement, an4 went to sleep as ij no <huitfcr vvua 
VO.L, VL K K 
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iCxrff, troops had daily marched a distance of twenty-three or 
twenty-four miles; during the day and night preceding 
the attack, they marched fifty-eight miles ; and from the 
distance to which they pursued the enemy, must have 
passed over a space of more than seventy miles before 
they took up their ground. 

After allowing the troops to halt for two days, the 
British General again marched in pursuit of Holkar, who 
fled to the Jumna in great distress, and re-crossed it near 
Mohabun on the 23rd, hastening to join the remainder of 
his army at Deeg. The Commander-in-Chlef arrived at 
Muttra on the 28th ; and joined the army at Dceg on the 
let of December* On his march he received the melan¬ 
choly intelligence that the wound of General Frazer had 
proved mortal. The loss of that officer was felt as a 
national, and almost an individual, calamity, by every 


Briton in India, 

Of the enemy’s force, a considerable portion having 
thrown themselves into the town and fort of Decg, and the 
remainder occupying a position under its walls, arrange¬ 
ments were taken for the reduction of the place. The 
battering train and necessary stores arrived from Agra, on 
the 10tli; ami ground was broken on the 13th* The j^os- 
scjtsion of an eminence which commanded the town, and 
in some degree, the fortress itself, appeared of importance 
for the further operations of the siege. It was defended 
by a small fortification ; the enemy had strongly in¬ 


trenched themselves in its front; had erected batteries in 
the most commanding situations; and were favoured by 
the nature of the ground The breach in the wall was 
practicable on the 23rd ; and arrangements were made to 
storm it, together with the intrenchments and batteries, 


rear. Afterwards, in the coline of tho night, in Col lienee fiunc hr the dawk 
that The general was only four coss off, but 1 Tic acrirapta would not wtikeu the. 
Maharaja, taking oa thenuelvca I* decide that the report was not true. At 
about midnight, (more correctly, at dswn r ) Gguerat hske came down upon 
upon Hoi Star’s position ; by wt«c accident a tumbrtt blew up just before the 
onset* and the report si wakened the Maharaja to a s'itiso of hi* dauber, so that 
he was on 3ttirseb.uk when the enemy com#, with a few mure prepared for 
aetidu* But before tbs rest were mounted, the General was upon them,. and 
the army was defeat ?d with great slaughter- Memoir of Ameer Ehflrj Major 
Thorn estimates that Holkar. irfthe onslaught, and by disperaiou. must hard 
lost bn if hfa fcr^M estimated, but no doubt with osoggeraflon, at G0,OO£> uUfli* 
War in Indi.i,iea.—Vr\ 






FORT OF DEEO TAKEN. 

night. The force destined for the attack wa3 BOC 
dtvhSdTmto three coin rang, and moved off in such a man- ciiAr. xnr. 
nor m to reach the different points of attack a little before — 
twelve at night. The right column, under Captain Kelly, 1804 ‘ 
was ordered to force the enemy"a batteries and trenches, 
on the high ground to the left of the town. The left 
column, under Major Eadcliffe, was destined to carry the 
batteries and trenches on the enemy's right The centre 
column formed the storming party, and was led by Lieut.- 
Colonel Macrae. The whole service was performed with 
equal gallantry and success. “ By means of the darkness 
of the night/' says the Commander-In-Chief, “ the enemy 
was taken by surprise, and prevented from availing them¬ 
selves of the advantage they possessed* or of making a 
very formidable resistance.” The loss of the British was 
not trifling, and that of the enemy very great. Overawed 
by this example of the audacity and success of the British 
troops, the enemy evacuated the town of Deeg on the fol¬ 
lowing day; the fort, on the succeeding night; and fled in 
the direction of Rhurtpore, leaving nearly the whole of 


their cannon behind. 1 

The fort of Deeg belonged to Runjeet Ping, the Raja of 
Bhurtpore, When the British, in the battle fought on 
the 13 tli, pursued the troops of Holkar under the w alk of 
the fort, a destructive fire of cannon and musquetry was 
opened upon them by the garrison. The Raja of Bhurfc- 
pore was one of the first of the chiefs in that part of 


India, who, at the time when General Lake advanced 
Against Sindiah beyond the Jumna, made overtures for a 
combination with the British state. Ashe was one of the 
most considerable of tho minor sovereigns in that part of 
India, and possessed great influence among the Baja^ of 
the Jants, his accession to the British cause was treated as 
a fortiumte event, and ho was indulged with very advan¬ 
tageous terms. A treaty was concluded by him, by which 
tho British government bound itself to protect his do 
minions ; hound itself not to interfere in the smallest 
degree with the administration of his country \ freed him 


* Fristea r- yem, ut. rtf**, p- ***? General LofesV Letter to 

datod Miuttrit, 1st July, IMS; ■«, 

Despatches, It. S41.—W. 
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ntirely from the heavy tribute which he annually paid 
■to the Mahratta powers; and of the surrounding dis¬ 
tricts, conquered from Sind i ah, annexed .so much to the 
tern lories of the Euja, as equalled in extent and value 
one-third of his former dominions. 

Notwithstanding these great advantages, and the Go¬ 
vernor-Generals system of defensive alliance, no sooner 
had Holkav assumed an attitude of defiance to the British 
Power, than Eunjeet Sing manifested an inclination to 
join him. On the 1st of August, 1804, a secret agent of 
the Baja, with letters to Holkar, was apprehended at 
Muttra, and discovery made of a treacherous corres¬ 
pondence, The Eaja, very soon after concluding his 
treaty with the British government, had exhorted Holkar 
to despise the British power, and offered to join him, on 
condition of receiving certain accessions of territory. 
Du ring the same month in which this discovery was made, 
several complaints were addressed to him by the Com- 
mauder-m-Chief, on account of the little assistance received 
from him in providing for the war. In the intercepted 
correspondence, offence appeared to have been taken by 
the Raja at the violent manner in which the British 
resident at Muttra had decided some disputes respecting 
the traffic in salt; and soma alarm was conveyed to his 
mind by a report that the English government was 
to introduce the English courts of justice into his do¬ 


minions. 1 

IT [Kin reference of all these circumstances to the Go¬ 
vernor-General, though ho regarded them as ample proof 
of traitorous designs* he was yet disposed, on tho present 
occasion, when his defensive system was upon its trial, to 
exercise an uncommon: degree of lenity and forbearance. 
He imputed tho offences of tho Raja and his son, to 
the corrupt intrigues of mischievous advisers; and 
said, that “tho just principles of policy, ns well as 
the characteristic lenity und mercy of the British go¬ 
vernment, required that a due indulgence should bo 
manifested towards the imbecility* ignorance, and indu- 


1 Aiu.ihcT « fftrnu to Imre been a religious ft*elinp. The lenten of *bP_ 
flgota neptatediy allude to lhe Rsja's liouor kt Oie tow-kitting propttusilk* 
[ha in':j Kn^li&h. iJespatchci, Lient.-Oencral L&kfl to the llarau&AS Wei- 
letlofi It- las, 18T.-W, 
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the native chiefs who have been drawn into BOOK VI t 
these acta of treachery and hostility, by the depravity and chap. sin. 

artifices of their servants and adherents” 1 And he in- - — 

structed the Commander-in-Chief to warn the Raja of 
his danger ; to assure him that no design of interfering 
with his government was entertained by the British 
rulers; and to require him to break olf immediately all 
communication with the enemies of the British state* 

Towards the end of October, the Gommander-in-Ohief 
complained to the Governor-General, that the Raja had 
evaded his application for the troops, with winch, according 
to the treaty, he was bound to assist the British govern¬ 
ment; while he had afforded to Hoi km 1 positive and ma¬ 
terial assistance. 1 In reply, the Governor-General left the 
question of peace or war to ho decided by the opinion of 
expediency which the Commander in-Chief, with his more 
intimate knowledge of the circumstances, might be 
induced Inform; still, however, remarking, that "if 
considerations of security should not require the punish¬ 
ment of Ehurtpore, those of policy suggested the expe¬ 
diency of forbearance, notwithstanding the provocation 
which would render such punishment an act of retribu¬ 
tive justice ” The behaviour, however, of the garrison of 
Beeg, at the lime of the battle fought under its walls, 
produced orders from the seat government for the 
entire reduction of the Raja, and the annexation of all 
his forts aud territories to the British dominions. As 
^appoojee Sindiak, the officer who, at the beginning of the 
War with Holkar, commanded that detachment from the 
army of Biudiah which co-operated with General Mon son 
at the commencement of his retreat* and was one of 
th© chieftains included in the list oi those who, under 
the operation of the late treaty, were to receive jaghirea 

1 Letter from the aoi&WH K&wmil te the CVnitnanJOT-ln-CMcf P*per*- 
No. 16, ut gupiii* p ya* Ojnjwire the ftcmUmerna. hei» t tilth. Uio«u 

employed (limiiiiJ tic Nabobs wf Amst.— M. . . , . 

Lord Lkfec, xfttu from p«r*oiid Jinmvlis^d of the Hiijft and liia son, emttnV red 
ttau to be ludolom aoii unetilcxprWnff cb nine .vat, unlikaly it> hare 
^nibarkrd in any baWoaiis ^terprt-e, except the inut^hon t.f 

■u»o;ur the pcrJU about them, who, tresn the ilespeaiLe stale *rf tbeir 
^5, wkc ready to ailtwai* tins most violent measures. EtajpawlKs 

J 'nwTtr.Hma elfla which had been profos-:edly .i' mbled for ihe pur\m* oi 
oo-hiwmtmsr with the Irtish army, wens art wily tfipgttl on the sidii of the 
enQiny *x the tmiUe of J>ecs* Duipaiehc* W, *—W ■ 
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_ $ 01 ^ ®pd pensions from the British government* had afterward 
ciiAr. xixi. openly joined Holkar with the troops under his command ; 
———— and Sudtlasheo Bh&o, another of Sindiah’s officers* who 
18GL had been sent to cooperate with Monson* had also joined 
the enemy* the Governor-General at the same time directed 
the Commander-In-Chief to proceed against them as rebels j 
try them by a court-martial; and cany the sentence Into 
immediate execution, 1 . 

The loss of Deeg was a tremendous blow to Holkar and 
the Raja. The surrounding country immediately sub¬ 
mitted to the authority of the British government; and 
General Lake, having taken the requisite steps for securing 
the 'fort, and administering the country, moved from Deeg 
on the 29th of December. The army of Guzerat, under 
the command of Colonel Murray, had been ordered to 
advance from the southward, in the direction of Kotah, 
to intercept* if made by that route, the flight of Holkar 
into Malwa* This officer had reached the neighbourhood 
of Kotah by the end of Deeemlier ; and General Lake 
believed, if he could have made the M&bratta chieftain 
retreat in that direction* that he might have been effec¬ 
tually destroyed. But Holkar, though pursued from place 
to place, could not be driven from the Bhurtpore terri¬ 
tories* so long as his infantry could find protection in the 
city of Bhurtpore, his cavalry, by its rapid movements* 
could elude all attacks, and supplies were derived from 
the resources of the Raja. The reduction of Bhurtpore 
presented itself, therefore* to the Com in ander-in-Clitcf as, 
of necessity, the first of hie future operations* 

After being joined at Muttra by the King’s 7dth regi¬ 
ment* which he had summoned from Cawnpore, lie arrived 
before the capital of the Baja, on the 3rd of January, 
1&Q5* The town of Bhurtpore, eight miles in extent* was 
everywhere surrounded by a mud wall of great thickness 
and height, and a very wide and deep ditch filled with 


i Papers, nt supra, No. T 5, p. fr—W.—M\ 

Lord WeJUaday'B Insirmdiups to Lord Late, to i<SQD a ptwlsmafton 

ordering tfaponjee S&dlah and hi* followers to proceed to hh camp by* a 
certain day. under penalty of being cenMdcixd and treated as rebels and 
traitor*. If they did not join the wop* and afterward* became priMQfgg 
to the Brit tab army. then they were to ha tried by n cmirt-martlfil* and 
the Uetiemi was authorized to carry hi to immediate dxfkndUm the pitnislt- 
wnt which might be a warded them tor their treachery and rebellion. He3- 
petoiici, It. aia*—'W. 
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??ater. -The? fort was situated at the extern extremity of BOOK TL 
the town; and the walls were flanked with bastions, at cuaf. xiu, 
short distances, mounted with a numerous artillery. The — 1 
whole force of Runjeet Sing, and as many of the surround- 
mg inhabitants as were deemed conducive to its defence. 


wore thrown into the place ; while the broken battalions 
of Holkar had intrenched themselves under its walls. 
The British army, after driving the battalions from this 
position, with great slaughter, and the loss of all the 
artillery which they had been enabled to carry from Deeg, 
took up a position south-west of the town. The batteries 
Were opened on the 7th of January. On the Oth, a breach 
was reported practicable; and the General resolved to 
assault in the evening, Ad the enemy had hitherto stockaded, 
at night, the damage sustained by the wall in the course 
of the day. When the storming party arrived at the ditch, 
they found tho water exceedingly deep. Over this diffi¬ 
culty they prevailed ; and gained the foot of the breach* 
Here they made several gallant and persevering exertions; 
hut all ineffectual; they wore repulsed with a heavy loss, 
including Lieutenant-Colonel Maitland, the officer who 
bravely commanded in the assault 
The operations of the besiegers wore immediately re¬ 
newed, and a second breach was prepared on the 21 st. It 
"was deemed advisable to give the assault by daylight. 
The storming party moved out of the trenches, where they 
bad been lodged for the purpose, a little before three 
o'clock in the afternoon. They were unable to piss tho 
ditch; and, being exposed for a considerable time to a Arc 
which did great execution, were obliged to retire. 

The want of military stores and prove-ions delayed the 
commencement of renewed operations, till the beginning 
of February, when the batteries wore opened upon the 
wall, at some distance from tho part which was formerly 
breached. On the 20th of the same mouth, the breach 
being as complete as it was supposed to be capable of 
being made, one column, composed of 200 European s, and 
a battalion of sepoys, was ordered to attack the enemy's 
trenches ,ud guns outride the town; a second column, 
imposed of 300 Europeans, and two battalion . of sepoya, 
bo attack one of the gates j while A third, headed by Lieu¬ 
tenant-Colonel Dan, and formed of the greatest part of the 
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nlv.^Europoan force belonging to the Bengal army, and three 
srin battalion a of sepoys, was to ascend the breach. The sig¬ 
nal to be observed by the storming party was, the com¬ 
mon cement of the attack by the first column on the 
enemy's trendies, a little before four o'clock in the after¬ 
noon* This column was successful, and got Immediate 
possession of the enemy’s guns* The second column was 
delayed by a party of the enemy’s horse ; and was exposed, 
by a mistake, it ia said, of their guide, to a destructive fire 
from the town, which destroyed their ladders, and rendered 
ineffectual the attempt on the gate* The stoiming party 
wasjaisb delayed, according to the statement of the Com¬ 
mand cr-in-Cliief, by circumstances, which he does not 
mention ; and found the ditch so deep, that it was Impos¬ 
sible to arrive at the breach. The troops, having attempted 
to ascend by the bastion, were repulsed with great slaugh¬ 
ter, though the colours of one of the native regiments 
were planted within a short distance of the top. 

As the Commander-in-Chief ascribed the failure to acci¬ 
dental obstructions and delays; as the storming party 
had nearly gained the summit of the bastion ; and as he 
was informed, he says, that a few hours more battering 
would make the ascent there perfectly easy, he determined 
to make another attempt on the following" day* The whole 
European part of the Bengal army, and the greater part of 
two King s regiments, with upwards of four battalions of 
native infantry, moved on to the attack, under Brigadier- 
General Monsoiij about three o’clock in the afternoon 
“ Discharges of grape, logs of wood, and pots filled with 
combustible materials, immediately” says the report of 
the Commander-in-Chief, rf knocked down those who were 
ascending ; and the whole party, after being engaged in an 
obst irtate contest for two hours, and suffering very severe 
Ipfcs, were obliged to relinquish the attempt, and retire to 
our trenches." The steepness of the ascent, and the ina¬ 
bility of the assailants to mount, except by small parties 
at a rime, were, it was said, the enemy’s advantages* 1 
The guns of the British army had, in consequence of in¬ 
cessant firing, become, for the most part, imserviceable i 
i lie whole of ibc artillery stores were expended; provi- 

1 ^ei* I Vui supra, p. 3“, 3s. Xu. S£, ut supra, p. 212-2U.—U. 

DcBpUclira iv. HA , m . - W. 
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tire exhausted ■ and the sick and wounded were 
numerous. It was therefore necessary to intermit the 
^ege of Bhurtpore, One of the most remarkable, perhaps, 
of all the events in the history of the British nation in 
India, is the difficulty, found by this victorious army, of 
subduing the capital of a petty Raja of Hindustan. 1'he 
circumstances have not been sufficiently disc)used ; for, on 
the subject of these unsuccessful attacks, the reports of 
tho Commander-in-Chief aro laconic. As general causes, 
ho chiefly rtlk-gos the extent of the place, the number of 
its defender the strength of its work:*, and, lastly, the 
incapacity of bis engineers y as if a Commander-in-Ohief 
were lit for his office who is not himself an engineer* 1 

1 Although it may bo reasonably expected, that a Cormiuinkr^iD-Chicf 
■n&iild he able to appreciate the Abilities of hU engineer^ and the probable 
adequacy of the phuuis at their command to overcome the raz;% tanc'C opposed 
to him, it can scftriecly lie held to bo Sncumbeni on him to be *ti engineer 
himself. Lord Take was certainly no engineer( uellher hisedueiition.nuv hie 
experience, nor His tempenmwhtt quoiUied him for directing the di.*; rations of 
kalegie. It i- -dlil that lie proposed to at luck JUlilrtpore, as lit !.„d done Aii- 
(rHinr, by blowing open the gaie* t ^En which them Is great likelihood, that ho 
^ottld hiivc BUeceoJcJ;—lie waa ail vised to Uiecontrary.iind it wni detenu kned 
to ettempt to brcitdi with a very ineffective hittertnii train* with u great defl- 
cimney of oilkcra instructed or experienced in the art. of tnfd>ieeririg T and with 
* great abundance uf igtioranee as to die &(reng| It and circmtistancca uf the 
fortress, The folk nc account of the siege tj given by Mujur Th«ra ; tunny In- 
wresting particulars are also supplied bv a treutiM on the Attack of Mud 
f Colonel Galloway, and by a serici of anonymous artldifi, emitted 

iltEiiary Autobii-graplu% which arc understood to he the composition of a dii< 
Uh^y-fihatt Bengal olfkor, in the Eaai Indian Uni Leri Service Journal, published 
10 Calcutta, in i833, ami I $34. From these anurcca, and from the mat in fur- 
laation of oJflvvnt present. at the fSe*te,eouie addltma may ho mad-, to the w a- 
ffrv account which the text has derived from the official debauches. 

OpeiurEima comnwiKvil with the ntuistnivtitm of n breaching battery, not of 
the most formidable description : it consisted n.f id* eighteen founders, imdm; 
the right of it was a small ineriardutiery vi knur pieces j the distance was 
hoove 700 ytird?. The wail of the fort extended right and left as f ir us the eye 
®QhW reach, and was thickly studded with project mg bastions well furnished 
artillery. 'Hie spot vhoaen for form tog u bn'tidi Jay dr.sc to the right 
tlanh uf one of fchcpfl hastlon?, which enabled the defenders to cnflJmie the up* 
proach, admuu^unci 1 tlmt occasioned much of the WfssoJsitil in the attempt 
“> storm. 1st the ilrsi roan It #am c didft* and non fusion took pl*i e from Lho 
S^dent&l divergence, In the dark, of the column of atrnckj and In Major 
i-iorsT^ opinion thb delay waa a chief cauio of the tuiuh . This, however, 
>oay by doubted, a* ft may he otherwise. sufficiently accounted f ir. \\ hen the 
mom arrived near the wall, iw pmgrajs wa' arrested by a deep ditch, the 
exhiiemic of which Hrid not been stupe* ted. 

The ditiannat which the butror* had been raised, and the alienee &( .. .- 
Proaehe*, pruventtd the u, mUni* from dlawjvhrtog what was p;nn._ qn ulmig 
2Sf^t of the waif. , mid penulUud the ^irTison to employ working pariicj to 
’-J 1 and deepen what niitjadi-y and Eitqrlectod do., b, and to till it far (ha 
atatnoce owmti. to the breach wuh water, from a ivateM-oiursc w hich 
J^mnnuicft^d with mi cvuimva smitnp at some short distmice horn the fort. 
‘ the ims udhnoat vdiirh arrested the column^ u they were Wholly tin- 

JJJParwi for it ; A f 0W u^n conlinncd to croas iHe ditch nlxive the hrench,an(t 
h £ '« tls ^r way to thy Jailer hy a narrow path nt (he foot of th,- v,,iUJv.at 
'*d enoiii'l ji> adaiit pno man at a tiiiiCH in tins way, a lew man oftiic li.iiih 
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The Bombay army, from Guxerat, which bad been di- 
xra. rented to move towards Kotah, was afterwards commanded 


eompiwleg of His Majesty 1 * 22nd mounted the breach, but support could not 
be given with sufficient celerity to enable timm to maintain it, and they were 
compelled; to retire. The fort kept up a hot Are during the whole of the russanW 
Many men were killed on the retreat also* an the country was in possession nf 
Holkur's cavalry, w ho perpetually Llovvj red on the flanks of the columns, cut¬ 
ting off all stragglers. . . . 

Whatever chance of success the first attack of this description might have 
offered, from the courage of the troops and the intimidation of the enemy, was 
Immeasurably diminished for a ^euond effort, os the troops bed lost, and tbo 
enemy gained, confidence. A somewhat stronger battery was formed, nml a 
breach on the other side of the same bastion wag effected, Jn order to £» j n. 
j-ome information as to the ditch, a stratagem of palpable absurdity was de- 
vi^d: three native troopers in the character of deserter* rode from the camp 
towards tlie wails, they were fired at with blank cartridges, find tlie people on 
the walls, being thus far deceived, allowed them to approach the edge ut tuo 
ditch, panting out to them the direction of the gates. Tito situation of ttio 
troopers did not allow of very deliberate observation, as they rode off again us 
speedily as they could, being now fired at by the garrison* They returned m 
safety, and reported lliat the ditch was Inconsiderable : their re port wnatrusted 
to, but when the troops made their way, under a henry and destructive fire, 
to the tdge of the ditch, they found a sheet of water of considerable width, 
much broader than tlie ladders tliey had brought to cross it with, and mne i 
beyond the depth of the tnllest gresrudicr . Sonic ikue w as vainly spent in at¬ 
tempting to get across under a well-sustained and w ell-directed Arc from run 
walls, and after much loss the column was recalled. Nothing more strongly 
show* the utter ignorance of the besiegers of the localities of the nenriitroiir- 
hnod. than the Injury they sustained from au impediment entirely withintheir 
own power. Had they known wJicik^ the ditch wus fed, it would hare been 
easy for them to have cut offthv supply of water, and iu all probability Ota 
first assault would have given them Hhnrtpore. 

These two failures having enforced the necessity of more regular proceedings, 
approaches were begun in n different positioi^ and carried to tlie 1 1 vu of the 
ditch. Supplies of stores and artillery were brought from Agra an l other de¬ 
pots ^ mid more powerful batteries, though still much too weak for the pur¬ 
pose, opened against a part of the wall where the curtain was of Jess width 
than usual, ami was effectually covered by a bastion at dlhor extremity, Un 
the morning of the day appointed for the storm, the garrison, whose courage 
had been elevated to the highest pitch by thi sti.w progress of the -T'rfc* and 
the Iropimity with which they had murdered tlie wounded, and Eiutibiie* 
tuain, left behind offer each assault, mucie ft desperate sally upon the bean <w 
tho trencher, gained possession of them for a time, and were repulsed oiuv 
after they hiul killed the officer of His Majesty's IMlu commanding ibe ad¬ 
vance* and many of tlie men. They joined and retained possession nr a 
trench In advance of the lines, from which it wm po]w)sed to dWodg* them, 
and tel tew them closely into the breach. The Europeans, however, of Jiis 
Majesty’s Tbth end T&h, who were at the bead of the column, reHteed to fto- 
vjmro, ttnd the few men of the flank comuanJes of the 22nd who had obeyed tins 
command, were necessarily recalteil, the entr&u - and expoMulat»Ht> p j 
their officer* failing to prod'-ce any effect, two reghneuts Of Native Infantry , 
the iiirij and 15th, were summouM t* the front, and gallantly advancedfo the 
ttorm. These circumstances r-.-.plain the delay alluded to by Lord Lake, luu 
men were tired ami disheartened by the conflict Jn which they liad been en¬ 
gaged during the forenoon, and had adopted a notion that in tiro advsr.cea 
trem.it which had been occupied by the enemy » mine was hild, by which uroy 
would bt htown up. In this state of exhaustion and panic it would have wen 
judicious to have deferred the assault, as persisting in It paralyzed m large ft 
portion of the assailing furcc, When thfi column, rcaeh&d the ddeh, it U* 
before, tagmassablc * bat some of tlie men inclining to the right contrived to 
him it and to clamber up the nigged atepe of the banking bastion, and t to 
colour. of the l -th regiment of Native Infantry waved from the summit, oi the 





^ 3DIATE OPERATIONS AGAINST IIOLKAR- 

^ joi 11 ” tKo 0 om t nan d el"iii-Cliief at Bhurtpore ; where it 
arnV'edj'on the lMi of February, and under Major-General 
Jones, who had succeeded Colonel Murray, bore a full share 
in the succeeding operations. 

During the detention of the army before the capital of 
Jhinjeet Sing, the cavalry under General Smith had been 
employed in expelling Ameer Khan, an adventurer of 
Afghan descent, who liad found the means of collecting a 
predatory army, and made an incursion into the Com¬ 
pany's te m tory,' Be fore th e pre pamtions were co m pi e ted 



slope. Tilers to, however, Btttt a perpendicular parapet of some height to bo 
surmounted i anrl u'* dlls was resolutely defended by the garrison, ail efforts to 
fl oale It wen; fitiKltietive ouly ofthe ilv^mctlon of the assailants. Two or thrjts 
°fthe men aid get in at the front o!iibrtu.nre of tho wall, but they wore in- 
*tunt]y cut to pieces by tlie enemy, So apparent an approximation to aiicecs* 
™duoea the Commander-In-Chief to direct a repetition of [lie attack upon the 
which bad been ascended, on the following day; and on "JiU oecnii'; 11 
Ihc tfir, Who hod bci-n p mic-Btmck Oil tho day preceding. volunteered 

lo fead iha at tack, a ■ s J gattsntly redec ned their eharaeler. The ir val jut only 
MjHWd their lo^. There vras no breach, mid the attempt to carry the fort 
scrambling In disorder up u scabrous bastion, in which no firm fooling 
^onld be found, and where the party was exposed to a murderous fire, and to 
equally (lesirueElvo shower of deadly missile* from a numerous garrison, 
fltrong in position, and exulting In spirit, was an inconsiderate and uiijnsttlfublft 
nwny of men VUyea. 

i_2* wrili:£;r In the East Indian United Serneo Journal, adverting to the blame 
wpputed to the Engineers for Him failure of tho attack upon Blmrtpore, rt- 
raarhs, "who the Commanding Engineer was, I have met with no body who 
could exactly tell, I believe the office passed through the bauds of several in- 
^j.Vyhab dating the gtaga, but no one of thetu wa* of sufficient eharaJ.or, 
ei iitr in respect of inliueuco or experience, to lake upon himself tiro reapousU 
muy attached to so important » situation, 1 * Uo adds, how vtr, 'even if an 
'yp. r °f tho requisite ability and experience had beer present, it is doubtful 
waothcr he would have been attended to, far m confident was tlie t {moral id 
{JU Jp^Wless bravery of bis troops, and *o Impatient wit1ul r that he Could 
fnv+ir^ hrock the delay that wj^ twoessary t > enable his gnus to nml a breach 
nw fi rri,11 P artl - He Inn! undertaken to besiege a large, populous and strong 
J™. with mains that wore totally inadequate for anch an ent .‘rpiftae: and in 
J military ptfnfc of view he waa highly culpable” Tb writer pivreods to 
1,10 government for not providing tho means whilst it enjoined tho 
W n ' r ’ 3 * ; admiiibig the ibis does no! wonanaa a 

Lord Lab e w as wfS large discretional nUiority, from the vulpabUUy 
dtytett which Ws utter u ant of means rendered imponibi- 

' Ainc^ti Khan joined Holkw after tt first rform of Bhurtpore, and c^cpc- 
88? wm his cavalry Iti turasilu* the British camp ai; 1 columns, H<s atao 
^ m active part ^ tU „ aitferem attempts made to cut ofl the tngK-:i con- 
BWm to the As tiicia attempts were tmajicre^sfol, the Jvejj of 

Khif tlh ' r<s 1 their failure to want of proper uccvt between Aujctr 

tSSSt * u ? IMkar, anl h& tlu rofore rd for them and *ud, "to MU bholare 
SS2. 0t a “'- Wll togetlJOT in 'ho sni.ie flold.it -^ .ild tv. bettorihat. nedbtW 
52g?« MmvtptfJ white the etber Mad an iiusnalon- Into the ertmy s 
82?^* «U1 cMrted tho war thither/' « Holkav WflolUvrina,*' adti* m 
j^^nd conftderatc, with some maJfoa, [, hh misfortune at Furruckabad 
5522** ^ toremniw^aud Ann-ur Khan, therefore, went upeffi this ex- 
& e IfUdlraffin was Hublfeun J> of which country ho was a. native, 

tts; ful >owed on tho day after hU departure by Gene cal Smith, with three 
k^ntaHjf dragoons, threo reciidante of native cavalry, and a, divb:iof 
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for resuming the siege of Bhurtpore, this force returned* 
and might, it appeared to the Commander-In-Chief, be now 
advantageously employed in dislodging Holkar from the 
neighbourhood of Bhurtpore; and, if possible, expelling 
him from that quarter of India, At two clock in the 
morning of the 29th of March, he left his camp, with the 
whole of the cavalry and the reserve, intending to surprise 
the enemy about daybreak. Colonel Don, with the reserve, 
moved directly upon their left, while the General himself 
made a circuit to their right, in the line in which it was 
expected they would fly from the attack on their left- 
They were ao much, however, upon their guard, as to be 
secured by a timely flight from any considerable injury- 
In two days, it was heard, that they were again encamped 
within twenty miles of Bhurtpore. On the lat of April, 
the Commander-in-Chief proceeded with the same force 
at midnight, for another chance of reaching them before 
they could take to flight. Though now passing the night 
in so much vigilance that they kept their horses saddled, 
they had not begun to march before the British force were 
within two hundred yards from them, and having horses 
superior bo tit in speed and strength, were able to perform 
upon them considerable execution, before they had time to 
disperse. So little did the enemy think of defending them- 
selves, that of the British, in either of those onsets, not a 
man was lost, 

In addition to other causes, which tended to reduce the 
power of Holkar, the most respectable of the chiefs who 
belonged to his army, now came with their followers to 


Jiorso artillery. At Monmtabfld, which van an English station, Ameer Khn* 3 s 
party did &r>rot tnHctiief. I'Ut they were detained before the Imtisouf the 
which had b«i) f A'fwrtd for rt>iatftncoj Stnd iti which the English 
with 3 oitsc of the militia, had taken refuge, They defended themselves therv 
for two days, until fh* Apprwurli of General Smith effected their ite live run 
The ai.-tJii Fitfn force then snared towards the hills, dottreying ami pJuiwleru 3 ^ 
bo tms iu i nhleaut villat-es: rising that nisi retreat might be cm off. 

Khan then retraced Ills stefis, but was tatcrccpltd, find brought to action »c* f 
Alzciipt rli, on the Shid o! ifarch- Some vigorous rbargts were made by li,e 
enemy, hut they were resolutely encountered, rand driven with some loss ft rl( ’ 
the field, After tuo plunder of some other towns in Kohlleuud, aswl ih?i*J 
fruitless of erdtiicins ajainat detachment* and convoys of the F.i^-Ljs-Ii, Aii^y 
Khan re-vroksed the i.nogcs on the l3ih of March, attended, according to b* 
ow ii account, by no mnro than 10O men. lie contrived to collect some of 1 ] , l 
spattered forces, with w hom he ruined Holkar an the 20th of March. (ieuc^J 
Smith return ud to camp on the 23rd, having eflectrinUy frmtraicd Am 110 / s 
Khan's predatory designs, War In India, 430. Life of Amcor Khflri 
I'-jU.—W . 
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WITH THE RAJA OR BtUJRTPORE. 

tamp. The Raja of Bhurfcpore, also, disco ver- 
.JEacy of the hopes which he had built upon IIol- 
mid dreading the effects of a renewed attack, began, 
Soon after the suspension of operations, to testify his desire 
for reconciliation. Though an example to counteract the 
impressions made upon the minds of the people of Hin¬ 
dustan, by tho successful resistance of the Raja of Rkurt- 
pere, might have appeared, at this time, exceedingly use- 
hd ; yet some strong circumstances recommended a course 
rather of forbearance than of revenge. The season was 
Very far advanced, and Rhurtpore might still make a tedi- 
°Us defence : the severity of the hot winds would destroy 
the health of tho Europeans in the trencher, and affect 
ev cu that of the natives ; great inconvenience was sus¬ 
tained from the continuance of Hoi tar in that quarter of 
£udia, from which it would be difficult to expel him, with 
Bhurfcpore for a place of refuge and support: And, above 
^1, it was necessary to have the army in a state of readi¬ 
ness to act against Siudiah, who appeared on the point of 
renewing the war, Tho proposals of the Raja, therefore, 
*uet the British rulers in a very compliant temper; and 
tho terms of a new treaty were settled on the 10th of 
-xpiil, when the preparations for the renewal of the siege 
Were completed, and the army had actually taken up its 
position at the place. As compensation for the expense 
which the Raja, by liis disobedience, had inflicted on the 
british government, ho agreed to pay, by instalments, a 
: um of twenty lacs of Fumickabad rupees ; and tho add!- 
tioiifd territory, with which he had been aggrandized by 
Company> was resumed. In other respects, be was 
allowed to remain in the same situation in which he had 
been placed by the preceding treaty. The fiwfc of Doeg 
was not, indeed, to be restored till after experience, for 
ftoine time had, of his fidelity and friendship ; but if that 
wero obtained, a pint of tho compensation-money would 

be r^uired, 1 

. conclusion of a treaty with Siudiah, even his outers 
l^to the system of subsidiary defence, nr* J ed no sense 
f? tj *nquiHity, no expectation of peace between him and 
u Rritiah government* Before, the signature of the 
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$X;^caty of subsidiary alliance, a dispute bad arisA. 
xiit the fort of GuaJior, and the territory of Gohud. The Bri- 

- tish government included these possessions in the con- 

1805, struction of that article of the treaty which bound Sindiah 
to all the engagements formed by the British government 
during the war, with any of the chiefs who had previously 
paid to him tribute or obedience. Sindiah oontendedthat 
they could not bo included In that article by any just and 
reasonable construction; and also represented them as so- 
important to himself, that he could by no means retain 
his state and condition without them. 

The behaviour of Ambajee Bnglah, or Ingliah, had pro- 
duced even hostile operations between the time of sign¬ 
ing the treaty of peace, and signing the treaty of defensive 
alliance. After having separated his interests from those 
of Sindiah, under whom he rented and governed the pos¬ 
sesions in question, and after having formed engagements 
with the British government* on the terms which it held 
out, during the war, to every chief whom it found pos¬ 
sessed of power ; that versatile leader, as soon as he un¬ 
derstood that peace was likely to be concluded with Sin- 
diah, renounced his engagements with the English, and 
endeavoured to prevent them from obtaining possession 
of the fort and districts which he had agreed to give 
up, Tho Commander-in-Chief sent troops, and seized 
them. 

The disputes on the subject of Gualior and Gohu^ 
began on the 17th of February, 1804 ; and were pressed# 
wth infinite eagerness, by the ministers of Sin diah. The? 
did not prevent the signature of the defensive treaty# 
because tho Mahratta ministers declared* that, bow much 
soever convinced of Ids right, and how deeply soever his 
interests would bo affected by tho alienation of that right# 
their master would not allow it to disturb the relations m 
peace so happily established; bit would throw him sol 
on the honour and generosity of the British chiefs. The? 
argued and contended, that the article of the treaty which 
bound him to the engagements, formed with his dr 
pendants and tributaries by the British government? 
could only refer to such chiefs as the Rajas of Jodepoof 
and Jyspoor, or, at any rate, to Zemindars and Jaghir^ 
dars { that Gohud was the immediate property of tl ,c 





ISPUTES WITH SIKDIAH* 

pihafc it was absurd to talk of a Bans of BC 

__^ is no such person, was known j as all the proton- chap, xui, 

^ions of that family wore extinct, and tho province bad 
^een in the immediate and absolute possession of Sindian 1 
aQ d liis predecessor for thirty years; that no right could 
justly founded on the revival of an antiquated claim, in 
favour of some forgotten individual of an ancient family ; 
and that it was not for the interest ef the British govern- 
Bient, any more than of Smdiali, to call in question the 
foundations of actual possession, since a great part of all 
that belonged to both was held by neither a more ancient, 

Bor a more valid title, than that which Shidiah possessed 
to the territory of Gohud, As for the fort of Gnalior, it 
not so much, they affirmed, as a part of Gohud ; it 
w as a fortress of the Mogul, granted to Sindkb, of which 
f be Bana of Gohud, even when such a personage existed, 

Bould he regarded as no more than the Governor, nomi¬ 
nated by Siudiah, and employed during his pleasure. The 
^uglisli affirmed, that as the operation of the treaty ex¬ 
pended, by the very terms, to all the territories of Siudiah, 
excepting those “situated to the southward of the terri- 
furies of tho Rajas of Jyepoor, Jodcpoor, and the Rana of 
Gohud/' it was evident, that it was meant to apply to 
those of the liana of Gohud: that if the possession in 
question had not passed to the English, hy treaty with 
the parties to whom they were now consigned, they would 
havt) passed to them by conquest; as the army, after the 
of Las wares, was actually moving towards Gohud 
**hd Gualicr, when Ambajee Ingliah* against whom the 
bsir of the family of the liana of Gohud had been acting, 
aid of the British government, with a considerable 
1, K dy of troops, concluded a treaty, by which they were 
Ku rrendered, 

^ It would appear, that General Wellesley believed there 
weight in the arguments of Sindiah. In the answer 
^’bich he returned to Major Malcolm, when that officer 
^"Uvde communication to him of the conclusion of the 
^aty 0 f defensive alliance, which he negotiated with 
Bldiah; “ft appeal's/' ho remarked* a that Sin dish’s 
glisters have given hat prince reason to expect that he 
retain Gualiov ; and, 1 think it possible, that, cou¬ 
riering all the circumstance of the case, his Excellency 
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the Governor-General may be induced to attend to Sin* 
chap, xin. diaVs wishes upon thi« occasion, At all mcnfei, your 
deapatebea contain fresh matter, upon which it would bo 
desirable to receive hia Excel] onoy’s others, before you 
proceed to make any cemiuuuication to BiudiahV Durban 
on the subject of Gualior” 

The Governor-General continued steadfastly to consider 
the arrangement which he had made respecting Gualior 
and Go-hud, as necessary to complete his intended plan of 
defence, by a chain of tdlicd princes and strong positions 


between the British and Mahratta frontiers. Sindinh, 
after a fruitless contest, was obliged to submit ; and on 
the 21st of May. 1804, he received in public Durbar, the 
list of treaties to which he was required to conform- 
The apparent termination of this dispute by no means 
introduced the sentiments of friendship between the two 
governments- In a letter dated the 18th of October, 1804, 
which was. addi . ed, in the name of Sindiah, to the Go¬ 
vernor-General, various complaints were urged, “tending/" 
says the British ruler, “ to implicate the justice and good 
faith of the British government, in its conduct towards 
that chieftain.” 1 


1 A5 subsequently intimated (p t 4S7), this letter, although dalotl In OtitimV 
did aoi resell the f-inremor-GeueraJ Until the middle of February, The djelsjf 
is nut sufficiently accounted for by ita eiremtoua cotmvance, a* noticed in 
liOrd WclkaJey's reyly to Stadtah. The loiter could' not i avs been 
pawlicd id the date when it was wrtUea, mid other pmbubie cause? 
m aeirtgsed lor Ha subsequent retsntattan, The whole of the UiBeuasitnifl 
with Simtisih were flti escuipliflcaiJun of the cat 5u the adage, ‘ letting ■ I d*« 
not' wait itpcn '1 would/” Sixulkiir* Empathies were with Holkar, hut ho 
wanted the resolution to declare them; and with the varying fn-tunes ef that 
Chief, Fiis determinate on to jedo him or to keep fiioof altmmteih A str« in ■ 
party In his court, at the head >f which wsi* his father--in kiw, SerJcO K 40 
Ohatkay, listening only to iheir barred of the English, 1-elided, und endr*- 
Toartd to make StiuHali believe, that Holkar mu^t triumph If suujwrted W 
Shrift*; lh.it he might, even without sneft a« I stance* t vunnuUly sucoe-y* 
0|i|rf*w.l to til- party wo* another of the Maharaja's ttrtv)<eL>, with the ehEcJ 
minister ihlijyHijre Wittnt at their head, and their represents inn,. contributed 
to shake Sind lull's resolution. The per* nasi uns anti nrguumtiis of either, bm' J ' 
ever, gained or lost Cfhticy with the course bf etent*; and th it under the 
fluctuation of feeling tbu# produced, the letlrr vme LumjaHed, kept tack, a ts { 
dispatched. i ■ probable from a consideration of what Intel neenrnsd, At the 
of August, A£oji-:uTi’> detachment v,.,> driven out of ll&lwi anti destroyed- l [ . 1 
the course of S.ptr-mber IfoLkar nm hi acctipathci uf Uuttra and Hireateitf 4 
Ai-tm, and nothin;; v.;m anticipated anumgat the MiihraiUi but the total over¬ 
throw of the Th - : ii. in oils ar^to of excitement the letter, which is 
better than a flchim . , wan compel* ami It may havt bean >cnt off to til® 
VulU'i'i tit UiHKiri>- in Hie course of October, Uuv..:ri- , Lord lake with in 5 
army was In thu licit 1. the urtempt upon Delhi was defeats ], and nflkk# 
to l-‘ok f mibtfnl. Tire Vakeel wit. then probnldy enjoined to delay 
delnery the letter by undertaking a long journey from Benares to Cakucat 
perfuniu d no doulrt deliberate^, bo that he might be easily overtaken, and n' s 
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4 the British, government had used him ill in BOOK VI, 
money ; for, whereas the lessen to which he had ohai\ kin* 


uhimatc instructions be regulated by Intermediate event a. Then emne nevrn 
pursuit uml surprise of turrtickabad, anti of the battle and siege of 
* kind a further delay took plnec which wuuld have probably ended lii a 
JS, fnppresdiDo 0 f the despatch, If the repute at Bhurtpore in the bep-iimihg 
’ ,“ 31uj * | T bad not turned tlio scale in favour of ca-tipcratlmi with Ilolkur, 
_ u tlic Journey of the nwJiMiiger was completed, This Is In ell itktfjluHhl the 
™ expEjitiiition Of the Interval of four mouths tlmt elapsed between the ditto 
'inn tliti delivery of Sfndlah's letter. 

«_“? toU«* cuiuihahii* preferred In that letter .those which had atiy decency 
n thorn hint been repeatedly discii'scd wttli the licskVnt in SnuliahV court, vr 
gi§*V*rop> and had been, m It was supposed, llmdly disposed of. On tliu 
???,“% the iknidcni “took occasion to require a formal remiuchiton of 
“JJJ™ 1 lino Smdinh's clufm ththa fort and territory of Gwalior on. L Gahud; 
F 1 “in minister in reply uuUiurtzcl the Bcsldent tu n&mre thy (j^yenmr- 
Jf e|,ora| Oint tins Halm had been completely relinquished by his mjtNtcr.' - The 
treaty wan accordingly ratified to This affect by Siudteh himself, hi the 2-ith of 
Ilia again Urging the Hahn after euch full and formal rcminelatkc-r it* 
wsuia only have ptv.oeedeil from a belief that the I British government might 
now be Intimidated into nn acquiescence in an act of liij iisttec 

hroin tbls time forward the main point pressed upon the consideration of the 
'■'Ci-oruor- Genera] by Elnrihih’a ministers, was the gram of peenmary assist imec, 
wlthotifc which, it was affirmed, Sffidlah could take no part in the war against 
tlolkar, 113 be could not move his army from Burhanpore. That tie was 
labouring under Qnami.il difficulties was no doubt true, bat it, was not true to 
luB extern asserted, for when it suited him to march, ha moved towards tho 
^enti of hostilities without having received the demanded aid, Veeutiiary as* 
■hstnnco, however, was promised him, if he would satisfy the British govern- 
J7E f l “ at ,1C WaA n&ttnMBd in any hostile designs against tiicin. The prwfs 
°, a WLro ttie dtunWi from Hta court of J loi tar’s Vakeel, who at 
^htl aflcrwnrds secretly, resided with H nullah, and was frequent ly 
tte, l P P riva te collicretKCB with him and his ministers. The nest comli- 
1 ‘ 10 r(ilt i l V 'd from his contiKb of Scrjee Kao Ghaikay.a man, in the 
inimt i'V “fltersally acknowledgea, of infamous character, Emd notoriously 
cbliV i ■ lkie English, ami In Communication with Holknr. lie hail been 
(iSSJJ t0 wi| M™w from tho court by the odium ho had IneimoJ with Ids 
nrmli? 1 ? 60 *. W resilleii at IWndit but in August, when the British 
taiii T 3 " 5,u ^ rtK l a reveraft, made his appearance at BurtiaLjrcrc, anj speedily 
ot *., wnftflticy over the mind of his MMi-lu-lmr. fUpoojeo Viital (lj lug 
• ‘ BW t Scrjffi ftao became chief mini'for* 'She third and i«>t cor' 
whew, i ' Sja * B ^ 0,1 by the Resident ui> Simlifth’* loarcti to hi*i cA|d!al t Out5uin ? 
l f , t 2 “■- '^ouldi he advimiagixuisly looted for the protection of Mtdwa, and 
Con^fi ly * n CflmmnniHitloii with the miomloa of tin* British ?.r ,ie. U huo 
inlJSi - vrere repeated]y a^ented to, receded bom, evaded. itfu,cd, pro- 
the v ’ T" t!] t]llU &,ist hare freed and di5griccful wnuE of < imlstency, and with 
toluM v 1 * Purpose of adhering to n.j plodgO, observing t,j hdtti, which it 
fp.T' 1 'Y* WODgUt Hife to viol liter The lirithij government WOnJd h»?e been 
in pimUhlug jaett iinolencc und perfldj, by tbo renewal of 
KnoiSS - ^ the end of which must bare been Slndlfth's awrdy dcatrocii. a--.. 
twiii of hr. inability to resist usually name opportunely to Dow 3 at Kao's 
CSS Wlieu matters viomed verging to esirCMdty. and no siibmi^on 
Ptov, ^ S?».M stratagem tm vllhmmifl, of which the effect was to ^mehIb or 
BtpdS 1 ““ Jmtt ito*tdenl fc oin quilting S he Mntuntia camp, * measure wh 
Bbtif -i ? -‘ S4l,! d os equivalent ton declurat.- 'j of war, 

, at eonsunted to leave Buriianporo ofl prHenco mowing to hm 
Hie t ' l instead of nklng the road to (Win, ha tn&rehcd ta the cost, ta 
c.-, rr 1 of BunclHkluuid, where Amcor klum, with a body of homo, was 

«i unrnS l oa . B,l3!iar J operations on Hglksr's wrt. On tlw '.vsy he commi tted 
Htt^v P r VQkti! egression ou the Nswnb of i'hor^^ «« mutnc-rnleiit prineo, an 
V, “ 7 hm irhoiii,without oily com munition mth tl to Eugilrh govenirnem, 
bh-jeh of ibcj treaty of dfcltuiivfi alliance. Tinmen Be proceeded to 
VOL. n* F F 
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../ YL receiitly been exposed had deprived him of the 
:h,-idii, means nfccassary to bring his forces into the held* the 
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Satis nr ; and, asserting that ho wasemHied to tilts panntat of a balance dtto 
otj account of an assignment to him by the Peshwa, levied niniriljtitjntis on too 
cotnurv, and beategvd the town, SiLttgur belonged to llie f*cshwa, Use- ally f* c 
the British government: hostile proceedings against tlie former were virtual y 
so attain st the I □iter, and were every way Incompatible with the tola Cons m 
u'liu'h I tbrftc nowern Riood towards each other. At Sauetir. Sindiah wits m 


which a’I three powers stood toward each other. At Smigtir, Sindlah was 
coirtmuclcaiion with Anuser Khan at fihllsa, and with Amluijee and other 
sirdars la Muiwa, who were in arms against the English; and his language, 
nnd that *tf his mi nLster*, Became less equivocal. The c*nmun nlearmrus mude by 
the Resident of lx<rd Lake’s suews&es. were unnoticed; whilst [bos™ 
H-itkar's, real or fabricated, were received with marks of public tnilttwiip 
ftinc battalion* of Infantry, with sixty*five gum, and a largo body of Rind#; 
ries, mined the camp; and every thing bore bo decided!y the appearance <*■ 
hostility, that the Acting Rarideiit, Mx. Jenkins—the Resident, Mr, AVchbc, 
haring died—determined to quit the camp, and applied for piusporl* He ^ 
d^ired to wait soma (lays, when Ambajoe India w ould arrive, and it won « 
be reitEcd whether Sindirdi would march to OiigCin, or the Resident slioijm 
receive hi? dismissal; n declaration equivalent to an ami enticement of contow? 
pliireJ ■■ ,r, and luM dated, therefore, to confirm die re preset iUUv« of 
English government in his intention. When this was found to be tlie cose, Sir- 
tlitili was alarmed, and fresh protests, and renewed promiseftof a more friemi‘7 
mrnpluxion. prevailed upon the Resident to delay his threatened departure- 
The pretext* proved, as usual frivolous or false ; the promise» were brakefb 
the instant thev had served the purpose of the moment; and additional 
of SlmJWi's intrigues with itolkur having been ™ived, Rto Acting Residon 
would no longer be delayed* and left the camp, with I 1 S 3 suite and baggage, 011 
tbaadrdflifJanuary, JfiQS. , 

At die end of Ids firm march, messengers irom bmdiati overtook him, 
entrutted hlns to return for an interview with the Maharaja, who wad prepay 
to comply entirely with the wlsho* of the British Government. Mr, 
accordingly returned, leaving his tent* In a groye near the camp of Siudiah ■ 
regular brigades. He was detained at the 1 Hirbar until evening, when ue** 
(trrived tinf his escort had been attacked by an uwrv-hctnuiti,: force of 
rice, rite officer emntnaiiding it. rise surgjBpu attached to the Residency, &< 3 ^ 
sevem’ of the Sepoy* had bveu wounded, and the whole of the t^gvdgo cui'rij'^ 
off, A stmiiar atrocity bod been attempted On a previous occasion. On tJ LL 
nicht n {the 20 ih December, thepiibliebaggagetent had be*:n attacked, and ft*® 
u Hur d overpowemd, but the plunder was only pirtial, *nd tbe violence of J 
more unaitthorfz£d chanutcr. In either case, al 1 sattetion w as dkavowed ‘^ 
Slndiali, uud he professed extreme horror nod indignation at Uw conduct 
«Ottodhrer.H, hat no attempt wiw made to delect or punish thorn, in>i waai" 
pronerh rc stored. lire text ascribes, rhe outrage to Scrjee Rao alone, in pw , 
to embroil Sii-Juih boyotid remedy with the Britlglt r^vernment, liat it i» f ', 
iikey that it wu; per minted- without Stndiah’fi cajgnizfincu, mni if bad prc^ (J 
hlv no tieent s' clerign that the prevention of the Iten'ricjus departure. 1 j 
n£-ra.i: airiimifth he i its: u d fritelv'dcmandod Mndlah’s ihsavov , fcl 


Governor^jemrral, alrimu^h he jmcnedietely dcmnuded Mndlah s — ■- 
any concern in Uh trarev. ;L .is, uiw.1 reparation fur th<- wrong loflicted, D* t 
patches tv. aofi.) under a guarded hienare of the revival of h^tiliiiei. ^ 
willing to tiHurtte it to anv other «»!*$ than tho uiicantri ihu k n - 


of the” iTnlurrks. nml did not Judge it pamiUmt to take any further soJ ‘ J p 
tlx^ yeearrence. Ttic puma precarkm* and unsafo *nrt of inUrcoame 
emiv-neticc maintained for 0 further pfrltHR miiil a ohimge of court Jrt in 
ration of tiie British Government rewarded the porfldy of Dowim * 
Bind lah with t?ic pfissession of fl nlmd and 0 will tor, , „ . ^u4 

Hi, ! patch from whicb the preceding detalli aro principally extr*^ 
.■ ,r.^ in 4 ii«.n a report of the uegotiatioiiB with tius Berar Uoja. winch tuh 
Sslvorted to m the fexi, although they equally tnreatened to add totljeeuai' 
i the British Gomament- in the Month of August, nows of Uolaar.■ ■■ .. 
a- -• reached lterar witli'.ctemnistewwfacrfgrtitC5ngmn»tton,di*iM?inwa l . 
as they had done qtaewltere, erroiseoiui liKrpresuipns of the n^ury he f&* 
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__ __ disregarded his earnest appli cations for the 

sums necessary to enable Mm to co-operate in the subju¬ 
gation of Holkar; tho consequence of which was, that 
when he sent two chiefs, Bappojce Sindiah, and Suddasheo 
^hao, to join the army under General Lake, as that GenO’ 
ral would afford them no money, they were soon obliged 
to separate from him, in order to find a subsistence, and 
fcven to effect a temporary and feigned coxy unction with 
the enemy, to avoid destruction, either by his arms, or by 
the want of subsistence. 

Secondly, the British government had used him ill, in 
Aspect to Gualior and Goliud ; which had long formed 
part of his immediate dominions, and were not included 
in the list, delivered to General Wellesley, of the places 
which ho ceded by tho treaty of peace. 

Thirdly, tea tributary, the Baja of Jodepore, was in¬ 
cluded iii die list of princes protected by engagements 
with the English ; while that Baja himself disclaimed all 
such, engagements j had received into his protection the 
family of flolkar; and had written frequently to Sindiah* 


BOOK VI. 

OflAP, Kill. 


im . 


fiictoi t upon liis opponents 1 nt rtune was Immediately at work to prevail upon 
tie Ji.'ija, totufce the opportunity of recovering some of U losers of the late 
i t!ie Rcsbdent siiui made acquainted with the tsislBiicsIlf i 
ta which plans wera proposed to tho Raj ft for tie province of 

^wnbhaipore, and for cwpemtlug with the Raja of Khunia and other ; city 
cint fsi in Cutiavk* win* actually rose ill incurred itm. The rcplrnt of the lUd* 
Cypres sod hi* fcppmbatiuit of these project** contained In si met ion & for nurry in^ 
E!* ,n into eflfcct, nml eutotiied recrcej and caution, it v,-oa *fl*p wertnuted 
lie woa In reutmunkatirtVitith Sindiah and « Hh Holkar, In OrteW, a 
l from Ameer Jvhan arrived nt NwfpMC* find cm u'ho pt'tr. ^nt to 
returned, The return of the letter was ImmtiliJafly !■>»_' 1 «i bj 
fo r ih6 aBBL .™blitcc of the lEni - troops and Ins army under N**amn 

fen* ntsi &%££ ;S3 w « iier 

1(3 of men ana other inUltAW preparation* wero mnde with fleuvhy. 
J ,ft tt^iregen fatten* of the resbUmt njfataift ihes® mraiurc* were met by 

S535S3SK ami tV iSSStary movetnen^ were • r *. 

ffy t« reust a threiened incursion f Amw; 

Huli C Llp h T aivab of Hhdpal in oppo*in£ the d^ Siitarte*of SL- 

of lilurtdir, committed on ihe tamtorii. , ot ruu, 

gb- < 7 !S ItauX m rs 

H-ncfl S'iW® 1“*-'’° <» V' hl.vo determined Dm 

e «t*rt dtW* JU Utpn ^mirkateJ *»'^Vnriiicr dew! Jinneht i»s event-, before 
Xhev\, -TKW'cat least to wait for tin furl.uruc i * , ^vicn-it 

'&'%$£« *?' «“*!’■• rflffbJRrtttftSSS 

Sf n <«tedi11? If l 110 ‘T, n ,ra vllw^esin 'hetem.oty of the 

*”««$&&£ of uyow.»} ef 4 S« the Hell and hu Ja ir 
Put ni Ar Lis wndnci ™ earncMI) OlPttyo^ ( J ? i ftt jt k 

W^r-i'S Y” kr _ WiV ' J 


a mmlc for ihc injury comsttlttod. and 


i0( ?'^ e ?2Ti TJ 'r rt ivie^K bU?'* entering Into any conledemcy 
340! iiinx-bf iga&. DiepatdiCB iv, ^ ■ 
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declaring, that he remained in the same relation i 
before. 

Fourthly the lands which wore to he restored, as the 
private property of Siudiah, had not yet been given up ; 
and the pensions, and other sums* which were agreed for, 
had not been regularly paid 

Fifthly, the British government had not afforded to his 
dominions that protection which, by treaty, they owed ; 
for even when Colonel Murray was at Oujein, Holkar bad 
besieged the fort of Mundesoor, and laid waste the sur- 
rounding country ; while Meer Khan, the Afghan, who 
w:us a partisan of Holkar, had captured Bhilsa, and plun¬ 
dered the adjoining districts. 1 

At the time of the date of this letter', Sindiah had 
moved from Boorhanpore, and readied tbo Nerbudda* 
which his army was already beginning to cross. In com¬ 
pliance with the urgent re metis trances of the British go¬ 
vernment, he professed the intention of repairing to the 
capital of bis dominions, and undertaking the regulation 
of his affairs. In reality, ho took the direction of Bhopaul ; 
and, with or without his con; ent, two signal enormities 
took place. Some of his troops plundered SaugtH, 
a city and district pertaining to the Feshwa ; and 
party of his irregular troops attacked and plundered the 
camp of the British Resident. At the time when this 
outrage was committed, the British force in BunddcumJ 
had been summoned, by the Commander-in-Cliief, to rein- 
force the main army at Bhurtpore, which had .suffered r * 
material reduction in the late unsuccessful attempts. The 
army from Buudelcund was on its march, and had arriy|y 
at Gualior, when, Me in the evening, blreambs came 
with intelligence of the violation of the British Resident 


i The replies of the Governor-G«iei»l to these allogutiona ti ci-? snfDctcr 
eonvIneEngp but It is worth while to notice the first, more j. irtLuhirlj-. * 
fx»fn|i[Q at impudence not exceeded by anv thing In thq annuls even 0 f 
ratta diplomacy. Ft wrvi matter of imfvcranl notoriety that these two oW*J 
hud behaved With the most unequivocal treachery, and Slndhth Oiuit 
known iwit-h t!u> faet and the tntiw, " No MaTiraita .wights ” says Cap^Jj, 
Grant, ,J the iiaiKW'jef Siniliali and iy; uchwheo ittiao deserted to Holkar v ■ 
liowlnt Run's consent, 11 Mahr. Htit, 3. The fifth oUegaiton is K*rOcly^ t 
fLTlc-r in ahwfifelesansfa to the first, fur Colonel Murray r, Inability to 3 lTll ; ! . ■ 
the country of Slinlisii again ‘ Uoltar, wan mainly os iug, not only to the ajj ^ 
v, *nt of tint co-operotfett widen the tre aty emit led him to expect from ShitH*. j 
trf.M., Imt to the qppw.ition» little diort wf hostility,ulnch ho 
fi iTiidUh'soflteerii. Letter from Jksrqiuss Wellesley to Dovrtat HnoS* 1 *" 1 * 
4th. of April. DedyatCrlws if., 294,“ W. 
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^ifs canip. The gi*eatest alarm was exdte<i The Do 
... ; ih^tfgh Buudelcuud into Allahabad, from Allahabad chap, xnu 

Benares, and from Benares to Calcutta, was denuded of --— 

its troops; and there was nothing to oppose the pro- 18°$. 
S^eas of Sind i ah, through the heart of the British domi- 
to Calcutta itself. It immediately suggested itself 
the minds of the British officers, that Sindiah had 
^solved to avail himself of the fortunate moment, when 
the British troops were all withdrawn to the disastrous 
^icga of Bhurtpore, to perform this brilliant exploit; and 
that the violation of the Residency was the first act of 
the war* Under this impression, it was resolved to march 
hack the army of Bundelcund to Jan see, which Jay on the 
road by which it was necessary for Sindiah to pass. Sin- 
" l Ml proceeded rather in a contrary direction, towards 
The probability is, that Serjee Bao Gautka his 
hiinister, and father-in-law, committed the outrage upon 
the British Residency, in hopes to embroil him beyond 
remedy with the British government, and thus to ensure 
the war to winch he found it so difficult to draw the feeble 
and irresolute mind of his prince ; while the promptitude 
^ith which the British force was again opposed to his 
hiaveh into the British dominions maintained, in his mind, 
ascendancy of those fears which the minister found it 
So hard to :>ubduo. A spirited prince might have made a 
v ^O r different use of his opportunity. 

The letter which contained the complaints of Sindiah 
conveyed in so tedious a mode, that four months 
lapsed before it was delivered at Calcutta ; nor was the 
^Wer penned till the 14th of April, 1805. The Governor- 
Jkneral had satisfactory arguments with which to repel 
the several allegations of Sindiah : though be allowed that 
Raja of JtxRpore had refused to abide by the stipu- 
j^on contracted with the British government; which, 
therefore 3 not interfere, between him and Sindiah. 

IIe then proceeded to give a list of og'enc^, thirteen in 
with which Sindiah was chargeable toward tin 
state, 

First, after remaining at Beorh&nporOi till towards the 
of the year 1804, Sindiah, instead of proceeding to 
fj* capital, in conform'ty with the pressing insUnces of 
^ Resident, ;md hhi own repeated promises, for the 
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’ x ^QOK’--Yf / putpose af co-operating with the British governmentluirecf 
ciiTrrxin, eel his march towards the territory of Ehopaul, whore he 
-———— was not only remote from the scone of utility, hut posi- 
1805. tivcly injurious, by alarming and robbing one of the 


British allies. 

Secondly, notwithstanding the repeated remonstrances 
of the Resident, a vakeel of Holkar was allowed to remain 
in Sindiaffs camp ; and Sindi&b’s minister maintained 
with him a constant clandestine intercourse. 

Thirdly, Sin di ah’s officers, at Oujein, instead of yielding 
any assistance to the operations of Colonel Murray, had 

obstructed them* . A 

Fourthly, two of Sindiah^ commanders had deserter 
from the British army, and had served with the enemj 
during almost the whole of the war. 

Fifthly, Sindiah, notwithstanding his complaint of the 
want of resources, had augmented his army as the powei^ 
of the enemy declined, thereby exciting a suspicion ° 
treacherous designs, f 

Sixthly, the heinous outrage had been committed m 
attacking and plundering the camp of the British Resident, 
without the adoption of a single step towards compen¬ 
sation, or atonement, or even the discovery and punish¬ 
ment of the offenders. 

The remaining articles in the list were cither of minnr 
importance, or so nearly, In their import, coincident with 
some of the articles mentioned above, that It appears 
unnecessary to repeat them. 

The Governor-General declared; “By all these acts, 
your Highness has manifestly violated, not only the oblige 
tionsof the treaty oF defensive alliance, hut also of the 
treaty of peace " According to this declaration, it was 
the forbearance alone of the British government, which 


prevented the Immediate renewal of war. 

The next step which was taken by Sindiah, produce* 
expectation that hostilities were near. On the SKnd 0 
March, 1800* he announced, officially, to the British h- ; 
sident, his resolution of marching to Ehurtpore, with th 
intention of interposing his mediation, for the restoration 
of peace, between the British government and its oneiui^; 
“To proceed" says the Governor-General, “at the bee * 
of an army to the scat of hostilioa, for the purpose 0 
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'his unsolicited mediation, was an act not BOOR VI, 
Consistent with the nature of his engagements, hut chap* xni. 
faulting to the honour, and highly dangerous to the 
interests, of the British government” In the instruc¬ 
tion^ however, which the Governor-General issued upon 
this emergency, ho was extremely anxious to avoid the ex¬ 
tremity of war, unless in the ease of actual aggression* 

^ut he doomed it necessary to make immediate arrange* 

Kent's for seizing the possessions of Siudiah, if that chief¬ 
tain should proceed to extremities* Colonel Close was 
tested with the some powers which had formerly been, 
confided to General Wollealey ; and orders were issued 
to the officers commanding the subsidiary force at Foonah, 
and at Hyderabad, to occupy, with their troops, the posi¬ 
tions most favorable for invading the southern dominions 
of Sindiah* The force in Guzeiwt, which had been weak¬ 
ened by the detachment sent to co-operate in the war 
Against Bulbar, was reinforced, with a view as well to 
defence, as to seize whatever belonged to Sindiah in 
Quzeiut, ;md its Vicinity* Upon somo further disclosure 
of the hostile, or, at least, the unfriendly council of Sin- 
diah, the Oommauderdn-Cliief was instructed to oppose 
the march to Bhurtpore, as what* H under all the circum¬ 
stances of the case, constituted not only a declaration of 
^ar, but a violent act of hostility.” 1 

’The prepoftoj-ocs folly of StodWi lu thus trotting with I folk w whe n oil 
htospect Vf success had vanished, I* explained by the life nf \meer Khim: this 
'Itterir, t aUoii must have been formed wiuTte tiirsc- before he announced his fo¬ 
liation of ma^hifo? hi SbarfyDnu uni when he auaimnce<fonA bitoititm ho 
*3* expected that the Ibtfti was still at war with Stie I Tte treaty 

mteti VIS net eonckfocd blltil the lllh f 

cenuaouoL.U on [he UJth of SturcH* th:> ww a secret to forth 
^^Cand iSSKhS.anii the *u at 

foliation* with Sind (ah* for at his request Amecc Kbjn ,’?!• nDenilhit 

g^urisiH® to Srtbnltfiur. n> ftfiSta&Sh&S t ta4 

{'*' aiutlsh* This v.- M ns hisnihe Tth ot±tfWjb v u,/’ Am.^r 
J^ved ai SubhalKbur, «n Ins way to lUmrt ipn:, _ . Bimrinoiv 

ls fl^tiure. aud “ whan .Scrjec ifo 1 ’ flhautlia h&i Trt _ i. j. tnnwti to 

?* i; i!». flndine it tmpaniMc to k«.;i tii» *?JJfiff?*™* -j ]T1Lli .> lr i,- 

Km H<.lk W ,lolling him tli.it l.o ^K ‘,*»«"“by ™ 

S}** Khortpwe. who hurt tom lMl ( ,, ac ^ ihiui . 

i, ,a Uahraciup, wlr^n they coukl ito Mw-r '■ r) _,. v * f. Vut i^h 

b"T ** Jl11 " ton "2 tlic octfMlJiu. ,M 

hjui ht upon the war mppivftcb of Simtiati 

TSrt wsss? ^sf CCS 

sff ti.M ^KriEd ”t« r Khim Oil the Olio M 

Smdluii rmd A mb.** InffUn on the Bflgv | gS*** 

fotenttaa to Ml npoa Uj* ftm of the kugtfcfo xna. > - J * 4 Lo flJluul » M hd 
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BbOK The Governor-General, In the event of a war, now re- 
cjiai*. xij i* solved to reduce the power of Sindiah to what ho calls 

—-- «the: lowest scale/* He observes, that the principle of 

1S05. compensation, which had regulated the terms of the former 
treaty, "had proved inadequate to the purposes of British 
security, and that the restraints imposed by the provisions 
of the treaty of peace upon Dowlnt Rao Sindiah’s means 
of mischief were insufficient^-that another principle of 
pacification must therefore he assumed; that Sindiah 
must not bo permitted to retain the rights and privileges 
of an independent state ; nor any privileges to an extent 
that might at a future time enable him to injure the 
British or their allies ; and that the British government 
must secure the arrangement by establishing a direct 
control'ov - the acts of his government— experience 
having sufficiently manifested, that it was in vain to place 
any reliance on the faith, justice, sincerity, gratitude, o* 
honour of that chieftain w — he might have added, or any 
chieftain of his nation or country. 


JSfo declaration can be more positive and strong of the 
total inefficacy of the system of defensive alliance, A -■ 
there is here a declaration of what was not sufficient f ot 
British security, namely, the system of defensive alliance 
so there is a declaration of what alone t> sufficient, namely* 
the total prostration and absolute dependence of every sur¬ 
rounding power. This, however, we have more than one® 
had occasion to observe, is conquest—con quest in one of th® 
worst of its shapes: worst, both with respect to the people 
of India, as adding enormously to the villames of their 
own species of government, instead of imparting to them 
tho blessings of a better one; and the people of England* 
as loading them with all the cost of governing defend¬ 
ing the country, without giving them all the revenues. 1 


expected, hasitllttaj still in progress at Rhurtporo,cannot be reasonably doubty-r 
Tmtvi-itiistanding liij nmlcaWf! profawirms, Ameer Khun declares, in 
uf tlm jsuteeqwiit scfiaretlon of tO.c Mshreita dttefs, that “fitndiali broka c {* 
from the treaty of offensive and d&feneH'e alliance again at she KiigHsIi,” 

Is a L'.unfenfwi that such nn nilian x had been formed Life, 273, 

1 No argtramnt gainst Lurd Wellesley's By stem of dafen ;tve alliance raa> ^ 
drawn from the t ransaettona with SmdUh* for do audi alliniiL'n with MrtL 
the prlm’iplc of nriliLiry contmL had been formed. The treaty with him 
tmnphtfed him us an entirely lniic]£firiettt prince, and left him full power 
both his dv'il and inflUary administration; his incapability of \;erdi’P ; r, ' : * 
power, except to Ula own hurt and the mjary of his neighbour*, wa» an 
me nt n. of that sort of control -v titeh Lv; a Wottulcy aaught to wU^Ii* 0 * 




— continued his march to the northward, and on BOOK YL 
£9 tli of March had advanced with all his cavalry and cjiav. xm. 

^hidaiecs to Subbulghur, on the river Churabul, leaving -—- 

battalions and guns in the rear. His force at this time IS&5. 
imdor.stood by the British government to consist of 
eight or nine thousand cavalry, £0,000 Pindarces, and 
Nominally eighteen battalions of infantry with 140 guns, 
in a very defective stats of discipline and equipment 
■ n the 31st of March he had advanced about eighteen 
Allies in ii north-easterly direction from Subbulghur. Here 
Nf was Joined by Ambajee ; and the Brit L h Resident in 
nis camp, understanding that it was his intention to cross 
the Cbutnbul with his cavalry and Piudarecs, leaving the 
bazar:i and heavy baggage of the army tinder the pro¬ 
tection of Ambajee, requested an audience. His object 
to represent to Sindiah the impropriety of ere bug 
the Chumbul, and the propriety of waiting foi Colonel 
Close, who was expected soon to arrive on an important 
fri is si on from the capital of the Baja of Mar. The pro¬ 
positions of the British agent were received with the most 
amicable professions on the part of Bmdiah and his ruinis- 
ters j who represented, that the embarrassment of his 
^fiances was no great as to prevent him from returning to 
affect the settlement of his country ; that his march 
hi wards Bhurtpor© was intended solely to accelerate the 
arrival of peace ; but that, if the British government 
w °bld make any arrangement for the relief of his urgent 
Necessities, he would regulate bis proceedings agreeably 


l ‘l Which \rn \been suet :-fully ci IaW ishtd in the? case Qf Mic Pcshwa '("here 
that the Pcsbwci was in secret with SLndlah and 

throng,a the whole of thoc traTivactiofis: and ltad 'd not V?ec:i for 
imposed tipfoi him by the subsldlnry furcu, ha would pn>l?n1;ly 
aT, 1 ' ^ troublesome as h<* neighbours. As fur, therefore, as the great oh>cs 
Wellesley's system, the preservation of jwafcB hi In dm, was com eased, 
ol",io® °®ctirrenttis proved that It win ;:nt to be affected hj nny inrercltatigo of 
d 0 n 0D Nw reciprocal footing of equal independence. I ha had never t*eu 
r lfv b end n,o Jiklcy cf thesystem «f defend* tdllmeewastml t m 
tiir fc ■' tv ^!s that bad Ck turred, nor was IL denied byhgpj \VelStiley*sdis.iare. 

0n tbs contrary, It was affirmed by U. Ldtf Welle^cy decided that 
io ^ to Sit!,], vh it m rn be inferred, lhat he must net by longer flowed 
^iudependense which he hud ah;, d , Uwt nil milHary tnv.ia® of 
tbk 2r^ tnu>t be taieii away ftem blm. This coey he called by wiiftt tmine 
pleeits, but this was all .dm,* the r s ?emud partyi Uie fl'Wem of 
to yj.fl; 0 , ^Idatti'u,, and U cannot he sli ' 


said to have proved fneff^Hve iti regard 

_ ___ XU that had been sabalmulated by our 

hod bccii xiiftt no oulnucc of any kind ‘-ever cimkl be maintained 
saKST unoti Whom no Obligations were binding. With whom no treaties 


^OnL 1 ^ 1 ’ ^ it had nnt been tried 

luE. i ' hli rfc ttTK^Tfc T ■ I IJ * lir-i r’i lit > 1 
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yispb its desires. A copy of a letter to the 

General was also read, in which reparation was promised 
for the outrage on the Resident’s camp. 

This conference, when reported to the Govemor-GeneraI T 
appeared to him to indicate d more submissive turn in 
the councils of Sindlah; the Resident was accordingly 
instructed, to inform the chieftain, that the atonement 
offered for the outrage was accepted j that the distresses 
of his government would be relieved by pecuniary aid, 
if he would act in co-operation with the British govern.' 
ment j and that he could do this, only by returning to the 
southward; and employing himself in the seizure of the 
remaining possessions of Holkar in Mahva* 

On the 2nd of April, Sindiah marched about eight miles 
in a retrograde direction towards Subbulghur; leaving the 
whole of his baggage and bazars under the charge of 
Ambajee. On the 3rd, the Resident was visited by 
Smdiah’s vakeel, whose commission was, to importune 
him on the subject of pecuniary relief A discussion 
ensued on the two points, of receiving money, anti defer¬ 
ring the declared intention of crossing the Ghumbul mid 
proceeding to Kerowly, till tho arrival of Colonel Close* 
The result was, an agreement on the part of Sindifth, to 
return and wait at Subbulghur, and on that of tho 
British Resident, to afford a certain portion of pecuniary 
aid. 

On tho 7th of April, Ameer Khan departed from Rburt' 
pore, with the avowed intention of joining the army 
Sindiah* On the same day, the minister of Sindian 
inarched towards Bhurfcpore with a large body of 
diah’s Pindarees, and a considerable part of his eavaby 
Inf ormation was sent to the Resident, that tho propose 
mediation was the object of the march* 

On the 11th, Genial Lake received a letter from th'j 
said minister, who had arrived at Weir, a town situate^ 
about fifteen miles S.W. of Bhurfcpore, stating that a? * ^ 
British Resident in the camp of Sindiah had expresses ^ 
desire for the mediation of his master, he had command^ 
him to pi'occed for that purpose to Bhurfcpore. The Br R 1 ® 
General replied, that, peace having been concluded ' V1 ^ 
the Baja of Bhurtpore, the advance of the minister 
Sindiah was unnecessary, and might subvert the relate® 
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dy between the British government and his master, BOOK YL 
to whom it was highly expedient that ho should return cnar. xm, 
Notwithstanding this, he advanced on the 12th, with a, 
kinall party of horse, within a few miles of Bhurtpore, 
whence he transmitted a message to the Eaju, soliciting 
a personal conference, which the Baja declined- The 
minister then returned to Weir. Holkar, who, had been 
obliged, on the submission of the Raja, to leave Bhnrt- 
P° le j joined him, at this place, with three or four thou¬ 
sand exhausted cavalry, nearly the whole of his remaining 
force ; and both proceeded towards the camp of Sindiah 
at Subhulghur, 

The advance of the minister, immediately after the 
master had agreed to halt, the Governor-General regarded 
as au evasion and a fraud. The conduct of Sthdiah, and 
s °me intercepted letters, taken from an agent of Sindiah, 
despatched to Holkar, toward the close of the month of 
March, convinced the Governor-General of a coincidence 
in the views of these two chiefs. And, whether they 
united their forces for the sake of obtaining better terms 
of peace, or for the purpose of increasing their abilities 
for war; as it would bo of great Importance for them, 
in either case, to prevent an accommodation between the 
British government and Bun jest Sing, it wa> not doubted 
that the design of Sindiah to proceed to Bhurtpore had 
that prevention for its end. 1 On the 11th, the 14th, and 
the loth of April, Bappojee Sindiah, Ameer Khan, and 
Golkar, respectively, joined the camp of SiatUah, who 
offered to the British Resident a frivolous pretext for 
affording a cordial reception to each. Ho affirmed that 
Holkir, who had determined, he said, to renew his invasion 
oi the British territories, had, in compliance with his per- 
^uasiona, abandoned that design, and consented to accept 
^^^ediation for the attainment of peace. 

On the Sfst of April, the Qommander-in-Ohiof, with the 
whole of his army, moved from Bhnrtpme, toward the 
Poailion of the united chiefs j tujd signified his desire - 0 
tlie Britiah Resident, that he would take the earliest op¬ 
portunity of quitting Siudiah’s camp- The ueoe-sity of 
this measure appeared to him the stronger from a recent 

L'}* z: in ii,o rute lie IkA advanced in no oxpsctaUoa of preventing 

' : LUt iofull belief that Use vr,ir cimiiuucJ,—W. 
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v ri . ITolkar had seized the person of Ambajee, for “ 

cVriuVx^r/ purpose of extorting from him a sum of money ; an au¬ 
dacity to which he would not have proceeded, in the very 
camp of Sindiah, without the consent of that chieftain, 
and a perfect concurrence in their views. 1 

On the 27th, in consequence of instructions from the 
Coininander-m-Chief, the British Resident solicited an 
interview with Sindiah ; and he thought proper to give 
notice that the object of it was, to require the return of 
Sindiah from the position which ho then occupied, and his 
separation from Holkar. The evening of the same day 
was appointed; but, when it arrived, the attendance of 
tbo Resident was not demanded. All that day, and the 
succeeding night, great alarm and confusion prevailed in 
Sindi all's camp ■ for it was reported that the British army 
was near. On the morning of the 28th, Sindiah and Hol- 
kar, with their respective forces, began to retreat with 
great precipitation j and pursued a difficult march, for 
several days, during which heat and want of water de¬ 
stroyed a great number of men, to Shah pore, a town in 
the direct route to Kotah, and distant from that place 
about fifty miles. 

The resolution, which this retreat suggested to tho 
Governor-General, was u To adopt the necessary measures 
for cantoning the army at its several fixed stations. In his 
judgment,he says, “ this measure, properly arranged, 
might h© expected to afford sufficient protection to the 
British possessions even in the event of a war; and tho 
best security for the preservation of peace would be," 1 
(not the system of defensive alliance, but) u such a distri¬ 
bution of the British armies as should enable them to act 
against the enemy with vigour and celerity, if Sindiah 
should commence hostilities, or Holkar again attempt to 


y A curious an d characteristic account of A mice's wtruro is given fry 
Ameer Khan, Jr was effected ^by him under tho ordtiitf of Holkur, mid wit!* 
tbeeapr ^ ^rmwloa bf SimlMi. DovIutKcu observed, “ Ambojce Iugliat 
who profess to be my servant and lias lni\s of rupees in ready money by hiihi 
will give no m J. If you can contrive a. wny nr extorting money from him you 
lutve tho permission* bn: the half must be Riven tsi Bui.” Ambujce was ion- 
fined Mid tortured ; be attempted to destroy liiimdf* but did uoi succeed. He 
•v«w 'it Last Obliged to purchase Ins liberation by the payment of thirty 'dgbtj 
or ftcrfnjing to soino accounts* ftfty-flve U.s of rupees. Ambijea Inulh 
In consequence instrumental in sowing n dissension between Sin d fob *n» 
Hollwr, and inducing the former to mate Ids pea:c with the English, by 
abuTidoHing his ally . Life of Ameer KJuui, ^71, S7 3,—W. 
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ariJttEm tranquillity of the British territories. At the BOOK VI, 
SD/me time this arrangement would afford the means of chap* xnu 

stiectiug a material reduction of the heavy charges inci- - 

^ent to a state of war” Yet he had argued, in defence of 1S0 ^ 

P® {°nmer war, that to keep the British army in a state 
^ vigilance would be nearly as expensive, as a state of 

' ^0 of May, Sindiali and Holkar re-commenced 
heir retreat to Kotah j while the demand was still evaded 
Q the English Itcsideiifc for leave to depart from Siudiaffs 
C ? n P* The opinion entertained by the Governor-General 
°f the state of Sindiah's councils, at the time when he 
arranged the cantonment of the British troops, is thus 
expressed, in Ids own words : — 1 “■ The weakness and the 
mdolence of Sindiah’s personal character, combined with 
his habits of levity and debauchery, have gradually sub¬ 
jected him to the uncontrolled influence of his minister, 

Evrjee Ttao Ghautka, a person of the most profligate prin- 
^plcK, and whose cruelty, violence, and abandoned con- 
have rendered him odious to whatever remains of 
respectable among the chiefs attached to Sindiali. Ghauts 
personal views, and irregular and disorderly dlsposi- 
0d j adverse to the establishment of Sindiah’s 
gvoniment upon any settled basis of peace and order, 
autka is therefore an enemy to the treaty of alliance 
between Dowlut Rao Sindiah and the Honour- 
® Compaaay. Under the guidance of such perverse 
‘ouncils the interests of Dowlut Rao Bindiah have actually 
Slc rificed by Ghautka to those of Jeswunt l£ao 
' | and it appears by the report of the acting Resi- 

^nt, contaiued in lbs despatch of the Stb of May, that in 
^hsence of Serjee llao Ghautka, tho ‘unctions of the 
^^ ui ®trution are actually discharged by Jeswunt Eao 

}\ith respect to Holkar, the Governor-General was of 
that hts turbulent disposition and predatory 
^ould never allow him to submit to restraint, «ex- 
^l v jmg only in last extremity of ruined fortune : ,} 
ar V utj ’ no terms of accommodation, such as he w ould 
coir"* ’ f f! he offered to him, without the appearance of 
of U \ 4i ;’ sll>u * arrangement with him ought to be thought 

i except on terms previously solicited by himself, and 
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Yfy^ucb as would deprive him of the means of dia 
i, the possessions of the British government and its allies. 
He predicted, and there was abundant reason for the 
anticipation, that the confederacy between H^lkar and 
Sindiah would ho of short duration. In that ease, 
yided Sindiah abstained from actual aggression upon the 
British state or its allies, the existing treaty of peace 
might still, ho thought, be preserved. 1 

About the beginning of Juno, the confederate chieftains 
proceeded in a westerly direction towards Aj mere. For 
the countenance or aid they had received, or might be 
expected to receive, in that quarter, from the petty princes 
who had entered into the Governor-GeneraFe system of 
alliance, that Governor provided the following legitimate 
apology H The conduct of the petty chiefs of Hindustan* 
and of the Rajpoot states must necessarily be regulated 
by the progress of 0 vents. None of these chiefs pos¬ 
sesses singly the power of resisting the forces of the 
confederates, and any effectual combination among those 
chiefs is rendered impracticable by the nature of their 
tenures, by their respective views and prejudices, and by 
the insuperable operation of immemorial usages and cus¬ 
toms. They are therefore compelled to submit to enac¬ 
tions enforced bv the vicinity of a superior force, and 
their preservation and their interests are concerned i n 
supporting the cause of that power, which, engaged in 
contest with another state, appears to be successful and 
in abstaining from any opposition to either of tho belli' 
gerent powers which possesses the means of punishing 
their resistance. 2 In contracting alliances with the petty 
states of Hindustan, the British government has never 
entertained the vain expectation of deriving from the* 0 
the benefits of an active opposition to the power of f h^ 
Mahrafta chieftains, or even of an absolute neutrality- 
excepting under circumstances which should enable us t0 
protect them against the power of tho enemy. At tb e 
same time the actual or expected superiority and success 


1 Printed papers, at <uipm, No, S3; Extract of a Letter from tho 
GenernL 7tb J .w,-, 1*03, relative to tinalfor and Gohatf^ virh cnclowm-- 1 
y, 1'S7~3G3; and a copy of a letter from ditto, 31st May, with eut r k^- rc 
p t 0—143. —M. Deitpit t£ hea, iv. 533.—W* , 

’ Ooui(mre with these ground* of action, those laid domhy Mr. 
in regard fa the UohUlas. 
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TiAxce of hostile demonstrations. 

™®$jP&der&te 8 can alone Induce those states to unite 
^sfcrtions with those of the enemy in active opera- 
a o^in,st the British power” It is not easy to see, 
' lt vitiliIjty could exist in alliances, of which these were 
Jr* Gie only results * 1 

11 ti ® 6 6ar ^ P art J ulie 3 intelligence was transmitted 
^ 10 Governor-General by the Resident in Sindiah J E 

mp a whom Sind mb, in spite of reiterated applications, 
eh- detained, of the probability of an important 

^aiige in the councils of that chief tain, by the dismission 
r!r Ghautta, the minister, and the appointment 

1 in bis stead* Though it appeared that the 

Pendancy of Ilolkar in the councils of Sindiah was the 
^? u&0 * he expected change,* the Governor-General was 

imposed to believe that it increased all the probabilities 
j 1 . a s pcedy dissolution of the confederacy ■ as Ambajee, 
J ^as likely, would favour the projects of Holkar no 
ougcr Uuiti necessity required* 

^ On the 17 th of June, the acting Resident delivered to 
‘indiah a letter froui the Commauder-ia-Chief, dedaring, 
^ a t if he were not permitted to quit the camp in ten 
^ s? ^e relations subsisting between the two states 

* 1 regarded as no longer binding on the British 

^vemment. Xu some supposed inconsistency in the 
Cl Governor-General and the Commauderdn* 

tn ^ 1 ’ ^ tl£ ^ah found a pretext for delay, requiring time 

apphr for elucidation to the Commanderdu'Cfhiof 
^ l ,Vt ‘text on this ground being removed, the Go vemor- 
h\^ ^ concluded, thafc^ if Sindiah any longer persisted m 

* re bisal to dismiss the Resident, it waa a sufficient 

thftt nn ^vantage 3 * to 1« dcrfvetf from a ][l.. ; -al jxrtkv 
^nE»ra!ifl , - ptlwcr ***** i5t n ° nee * vf the “i* the potty Jtqjihwt auti 
PPut^rtii * 1 T mcea of Hindustan * Init tins tetter atix^l in urgent need of it n i 
, J >r * w <Jrh»| and benevoleii: state WfAln^t ilwtlawbi ami merdlfeg 
Kf. ari ' ^ EUl criwlUts of inch freebooters as Je?iviiijt Ktto iTuUur und Ameer 
h Ui»an,r!. u °T C ^ Stodt *k himself* To yield them MtnHitan w«« iin 0 f 
■^’Kdits wmi - |K>Ucy, for it scotch'd die trmwjttiHity nf India, am) utl tbo 
^^cUiiarnT 1 * Tl<lC ^ rvsrtt from a fnendly arid safe fiiternritkii.Li 
l h,; hroduets of iwvcrily. AlHiongti not- i;t- v.‘«:iry, aiso, it 
of Krmd! tl,ut ,Jtt vdtaaa&uid ami direction of the resources of« tiutubtr 

■trciurtii A*, ? ficruteed bv & jjrcat onc t contribute to the resources and 
ponitT vs !**■**• Onw confident of the ata iity nnd the will of tlia Britr h 

c ooiu t |i i * :jt PWtodltou, the petty states of Hindustan have boon ready 

a '1*1,1- " Jr ,Ula * under ma banner* mid reinforce it* armies,—V\\ J 

Ui-a -nv^T^ * It WM the ivseuunent of Arable mmlnst Holkar 

Union with th-i.*#? v ' ith Si,, < l ^ h T &c * bwm eaose u nar«t hit 

Uil 1 ^ chlof> and to dre.id its eodstMtienecaVV, 1 illa 
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proof of the necessity of war ; and If war had^bfef? 
necessary, that It should not be delayed. Inst ructions 
were, therefore, addressed to the Com man derdn-Chief by 
which ho was directed to be prepared for active operations 
against the confederate forces of Sindiah and Holkar, as 
soon as the season should admit. 

On the 27th of June, the last of the days allowed to 
precede the departure of the Resident agreeably to the 
demand of the Oommander-iu-Cbvef, he was visited by 
one of the principal servants of Sindiah, The object of 
the conference was, to prevail upon the Resident to wave 
his demand of dismission. On this occasion, the strongest 
professions of amicable intentions with respect to the 
British government were made on the part of Sind lab ; 
and his extreme reluctance to part with the Resident was 
ascribed to the appearance which would thence arise of 
enmity between the states j while he would by no means 
allow, that detention could bo considered as a sufficient 


motive for war, 1 * 3 

Thus stood the relations between tho British state am- 
the Mahratta * biefs, when the Marquis Cornwall; arrived 
in India. In the month of December, 1803, the Marquis 
Wellesley had notified to the Court of Directors his inten¬ 
tion of resigning the government of India, and of return¬ 
ing to Europe, as soon as the negotiations with Do whit 
Eao Sindinh, and the Raja of Berar, should he conduct d 
to a conclusion. The hostilities, in which the Comj ny 
became involved with Ilolkar, induced him to defer the 
execution of his intentions; and, even in the month of 
March, 1805, though he expressed his increasing solicitude, 
in the declining state of his health, to be relieved 
the cares and toils of government, and to return to a mere 
genial climate, he declared his resolution not to abandon 
his post, till the tranquillity and order of the British 
empire in India should rest on a secure and permanent 
basic, 1 Before this time, however, measures had been 
con ten. pin ted in England for a change in the administra¬ 
tion of India, The Directors, and the Ministry theni- 


1 DoipMc 1 of ihe Covenwr-Gc acral, 3GU) July* 1806, T-vitli its ® n " 

C\CK I <tvj , v r.. ■> i t til s ipra. jj. «27—348 + —M, Dospaiciiei, iy, m. Mso. vol ■' ■ 
p. IVj, 2U.—W 

3 ruprat, p* 253. 
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to bo alarmed at the accumulation of the 
1 debt, and the pecuniary difficulties which pressed 
^pon the Company, Lord W cllesley was regarded as a 
\ ery expensive and ambitious ruler ; the greater part of 
v.,? administration had been a scene of war and conquest; 
. , ar { f nt ^ cot jquest in India had been successfully held forth 
- , 0 -British nation,, as at once hostile to the British 

clt ^Sj and cruel to the people of India ; with a ruler, 
possessing the dispositions of Lord Wellesley, it was sup¬ 
posed, that the chances of war would always outnumber the 
£*** °f peace ; the popular voice, ’which often governs 
e cabin eta of princes, ascribed a character of medera- 
mn arsd sageness to the Marquis Cornwallis; and to 
osq who longed for peace and an overflowing exchequer 
111 India, it appeared that the return of this nobleman 
^Quld afford a remedy for every disorder. Though bend- 
^g uilder years and infirmities, his own judgment, and 
^at of the parties on whom the choice depended, sue- 
cued.£ n sending him, In the prospect to a probable, in 
g event to an actual, grave. 

, ! . 1 arrivr -d at Calcutta on the 30th of July, 1805, and 
j. ; 10 84010 day took the oaths in Council, and assumed 

fjL ? 8°vemm«nt. On the first of August, he announced 
^ event to the Secret Committee of the Court of Di- 
**Fii r* m an 0Ver ^ ll d despatch; in which he added, 
with w concern, that wo are still at war 

. ar, and that we can hardly be said to bo at 
ktel vY I have determined to proceed immedi- 

av ? 0 upper provinces, that I may be at hand to 
tuust of ^0 Interval which the present rainy season 

^ ^ 0cc nsion in our military *operations, to endeavour, if 
frat^ 1 } ^° U0 Wl ^hout a sacrifice to our honour, to krml- 
r Ug<jL I n ^B 0ti ation > 4 contest-, in which the most brilliant 
should* ' UTJ , a ^ or d us no solid benefit, and which, if it 
, continue, must involve m in pecuniary difficulties 
The % e hardly be able to surmount/' 
nounco \ Xtm ^ condemnation, thus speedily pro- 

l^ol icy of his predecessor, was somewhat 
auecesa V \ 3 might be, either that so much. 

' ^B-oady been gained in the contest, that no 
Vol vx CtJe ^ 3 Wou ^ of my advantage ; or, th- , it was 
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& contest, in which, from the beginning “the mostl 
riiii. saccess could afford no solid benefit ” 1 

Lord Cornwallis lost no time in commencing his journey 
1®°$- to the upper provinces. In a letter of his, dated on the 
river, August 9th, 1805, he informed the Court of Direc¬ 
tors, that one of the first objects to which hi a attention 
had been directed, was, an inquiry into the state of their 
finances. The result,” he says, f * of this inquiry affords tho 
most discouraging prospects; and has convinced me, thflh 
unless some very speedy measures arc taken to reduce oui' 
expenses, it will be impossible to meet with effect the 
contingency of a renewed war with Sindiah and tb^p 
powers who may be disposed to confederate with him* 
The only source of relief to which it appeared that he 
could have immediate recourse, was the reduction of ^ 
many as possible of the irregular troops. 

Among the measures of Lord Wellesley, already dc 
scribed, for reducing the power of the Mahr&tta princes at 
the commencement of the war, waft that of encouragi* 1 !;* 
by offers of engagement in the British service, the officers 
employed by those princes, to desert with their troops 
The number of those who came over to the British service 
became at last very considerable: and the expense exceed¬ 
ingly severe. Measures had been taken to lessen the bur¬ 
den before the close of the late administration ; and the 
expense had been reduced from the sum of 5,83,669 r«P e ®®' 
per month, to that of 3,90,455, The expense appeared, 
and with justice, in so very serious a light to Lord Corn 
walLis, that the troops in question ho declared, “ , 

certainly be less formidable if opposed to the 
government iu the field, than while they remained ^ 
treSsing a drain upon its resources.” A formidable HP 
pediment, however, opposed the dismission even of t:h°^ 
to whom the faith of the government was in no degi^ 
pledged; because their pay was several months in arre* l j 
as well as that of the rest of the army, and there wa£ 0 
money in the treasury for its discharge. In this 
the Governor-General resolved to retain the trea^ 1 * 1 ^ 
which the Directors had sent for China; and »pp n 

» U can scflTCclj be ihcopM that the latter explanation ifiton^* s>e 
the .! *1 y,At* of iho content St was not idspijtkfchle. ' llf && 

gained ir^m HuOftr; and there was no object desired in further tfedo*' 

Jpv W*T iif SiuciiaUW. 






OF CORNWALLIS. 

of this intention bj bis letter, dated on the 9 th of 
^ugust, in another letter, dated on the 28th of the 
j*. 0 ^onth, he says, £[ I have already represented to your 
ouourable,Committee, the extreme pecuniary embarrass¬ 
ments in which I have found this government involved j 
j VOr ^ P ar t of the army, and every branch of tho public 
^tpartmenta attached to it, even in their present stationary 
c lon^ aro suffering severe distress, from an accumula- 
• 0 j Jt arrears ■ and if, unfortunately,, it should become 
ia pemabiy necessary to put the troops again in motion, 
a.i'dly know how the difficulties of providing funds for 
3 Th aU event are ho surmounted. 1 ' 1 

-^he next part of tho lato system of government, in 
^hich the Governor-General thought it necessary to inter- 
erG \ Was tbo scheme of alliances. On that subject, bis 
sentiments differed widely from those of tho ruler who had 
gone before him. 

In a letter dated the 20th of July, 1805, Colonel Close, 
that ^ aona h> had stated to the Governor-General, 

la ^e had obtained an interview with one of the prin- 
P^hwa’s government, “with whom " 
coni + " 1 couversec * ^ r gcly on the present distracted 
that UC 0t Poonah government ; pointing out to him, 
the i°T n ^ t0 r 0 waut ca P a city and good intention on 
thaf ^ eWFUl > the Peshwa, instead of enjoying 

aftco aUf ^ honourable comfort, which his alli¬ 

um ^. *he British government was calculated to bestow 
by T& lm * X7as kept 111 * constant state of anxiety, either 
Btiti necessarily made to his Dewan by t ho 

duct^ or hy the disobedience and wicked con- 

niilitu Persons placed by the Dewan iu the civil and 

stead* l ?r C ^ av £ e °f his Highness’s territories, which, in- 
Weut i t a wvenuo for his Highness’e treasury. 

Object ' t0 . a set of abandoned men, whose first 

hooters^ authority to assemble bands of free- 

Hi K k n 1 , ai1 ^ w ho then, acting for themselves, hold his 
t at defiance/’ 

from th * Marquis Cornwallis to Colonel 
i gne ® secretary to Government, and dated 

<SnuiInn!^ ts / i ' flTl ’ thc 3at0 WaT <l ula CormrAllis, arflerefl by the 
fflsredutt^ y 3 r io to printed. IHtli Ftbranry, i6Ufl,p*3, ?, euid fi. y uf 
anmiaudtrUn-Ciiw ,rfW P> by Lord Wdtestey, Kfc elio Idurw’ Mm 

UjC ■ ™- », Ut sapm, r 243. 
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VI. on the river near Plassey, the IStli of August* 1805, says, 
euAi\ sin, « The information which the Governor-General has ob- 

-- tained since his Lordship’s arrival at Fort William, respect- 

mk ingtbo state of affairs at the court of Poonah, and-especially 
the communications contained in your despatches above 
acknowledged, have enabled his Lordship to form a correct 
judgment of the condition of his Highness the Peshwa’s 
government. His Lordship observes, with deep concern? 
the utter inefficiency of the Peshwa’s authority to main¬ 
tain tbe allegiance and subordination of his officers and 
subjects ; to secure the resources of his counry; or to 
command the services + of his troops. His Highness 
compelled to solicit the interference of the British goveim- 
ment, to repress civil commotion among the public officers 
of his government, and to provide the means of paving 
the troops which, by treaty, he is pledged to furnish for 
the service of the war. His Highness himself, solicitous 
only of personal esse and security, seems disposed to leave 
to the British government the internal regulation of P 
dominions, and the suppression of that anarchy and con¬ 
fusion which is the necessary result of a weak and imffi" 
dent government.—We are thus reduced to the alternative 
either of mining in all the disorder and contentions, inci¬ 
dent to the loose and inefficient condition of the Peshwft^ 
administration ; or of suffering the government and do¬ 
minion of his Highness to be completely overthrown by 
the unrestrained effects of general anarchy and rebellion-^ 
Under such circumstances, the alliance with the Fcshwto 
far from being productive of any advantage to the Com¬ 
pany, must involve us ini inextricable difficulty, and beco# 15 
an intolerable burden upon us” 

The Governor-Genera! alludes to certain circumstance^ 
but the question is, whether these very circumstances 
not the natural resul t of such an alliance, not with * ■ ® 
Peshwa exclusively, but any one of tbe native states ; ^ 
whether there is any rational medium between abstinon^ 
from all connexion with these states, and the » yoW _£ 
conquest of them ; the complete substitution, at once, 
the British government to their own wretched sytf®* 
of misrule. # & 

The Governor-General recurs to his former opin*^. 
respecting the impolicy of all connexion with the Mfthr^ 
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li^mionn of which the reason was not confined to BOOK VI. 
^Mahratta states ■ and lie says, tc It must be in your chap. xni. 

^collection, that, during Maiftuis Cornwallis^ former ad- -- 

aimiairatioii, his Lordship, foreseeing the evils of mixing 
m tho labyrinth of the Mali rat ta politics, and Mahratta 
^P^ions* sedulously avoided that sort of connexion 
. ^ Pe&hwa*a government, which was calculated to 

involve the Company in the difficulties and embarrass¬ 
ments of our actual situation. Th© evils, however, which 
ms Lordship then anticipated from such an alliance, 
a Pl^ar to his Lordship to have been exceeded by those 
^mch have actually occurred under the operation of the 
treaty of Basseim 

The views of Lord Cornwallis wero less clear and 
decided with regard to the Nizam, although his observa¬ 
tions, addressed to the Resident at Hyderabad, under date 
the 21st of August, 1805, announced tho existence of the 
kame evils, resulting from the alliance with the Nizam, as 
jolted from that with the Peahwa \ that is, a total dis¬ 
solution of the energies of government, in the hands of 
native prince, and the necessity, on the part of tho 
1^3ah, of exercising all the functions of government 
" infinite disadvantages. “The Govevnor-Qeneial,” 
that address, “ observes, with great regret, the degree 
_ ihterfea^o^ exercised hy tho British government, 
rough the channels of its representative, in the internal 
“^imstration of tho government of Hyderabad. It ap- 
PBrus to his Lordship to have entirely changed the nature 
* ie relations originally established between the British 
comment and the state of Hyderabad. His Lordship 
uft'W’Qj that this undesirable degree of interferonc© and 
b * 1 in the councils of the state of Hyderabad, is to 

to ^ ie gradual decay of tho energies of govorn- 
to tl * t0 of effic.ont instruments of authority; 

the ie °freum stances which attended the nomination of 
hig j 4 ^ ministers; and to the personal character of 
to hia L? 0 ** ^ ecun ^ ar dah.—But the evils which appear 
syat c . a ^'-’^hip to he th© necessary result of such a 
goverur^ 1 . nt ^ eren ee and paramount ascend mey iu the 
maintenan < %’derabad, greatly exceed those which the 
former are°°i> system is calculated to prevent.—The 

a nature more extensive and more durable ; 
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BOOK VI. and affect the general interests and character of the British 

chap, xni, government, throughout the whole peninsula of India, 

-~— The evils of an opposite system are comparatively local 

and temporary; although rendered more dangerous at the 
present moment, by the probable effects of a belief which, 
however unjust, api>eara to foe too generally entertained, of 
a systematic design on the part of the British governmcnt, 
to establish its control and authority over every state in 
India,'—It is the primary object of his Lordship's policy 
to remove this unfavourable and dangerous impression, by 
abstaining in the utmost degree practicable, consistently 
with the general security of the Company's dominion^ 
from all interference in the internal concerns of other 
states. His Lordship considers even the preservation of 
our actual alliances to be an object of inferior importance 
to that of regaining the confidence, and removing the 
jealousies and suspicions of surrounding states/ 1 

In terms exactly correspondent, the Governor-General 
wrote to the Secret Committee of the Court of Directors- 
In a letter enclosing the above despatches, dated on the 
river near Raj Mahl, on the 28th of August, he says J 
(< Oi > of the most important, and, in my opinion, not the 
least unfortunate consequences of the subsisting state 
of our alliance has been tho gradual increasing 
endancy of the British influence and authority, esci* j 
cised through the medium of our Residents, at the 
courts of Poonah and Hyderabad. The weak and 
wretched state of the Peshwn's internal government cafl^ 
not be more forcibly described than in the enclosed 
despatch, recently received from Colonel Close, And % 
have reason to believe, that the authority of the Soubah 
of the Deccan over his dominions is approaching fast to 
the same state of inefficiency ai d weakness. The evils 
likely to ensue from the above statement are sufficiently 
obvious [ but the remedy to be applied to them is lEShaR" 
pily not so apparent.— In the hope, that by degrees, WG 
maybe able to withdraw ourselves from the disgraceful 
participation in which we should be involved, by tnivdg 
oursel ves in all the intrigues, oppression, and chicanery °f 
the active management of distracted and dislocated 
vinces, I have ordered those letters to be addressed to the 
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5 at the courts of Hyderabad and Poonali, of which BOOK VI* 
-cojiiica aro herewith enclosed** 11 aiir.uii. 

^he conduct which Lord Cornwallis determined to pur- - 

^ Regard to the relations between the British state 
™ the belligerent or contumacious chiefs, Holkar and 
indiahj was lastly disclosed. Hie sentiments on that sub- 
r Ct ' ' Were addressed in a despatch to General, then Lord 
j 18th of September, 

n this he declared, that H the first, and most important 
^ jeet of his attention was, a satisfactory adjustment of all 
j- 1 ler ^uccs between the British government and Dowlut 
Sindiah. ,> To the accomplishment of this primary 
0 jset of his desire, ho conceived that two things only 
rated In the character of material obstructions ; the 
fctention by Sindiah of the British Resident j and the 
Retention, by the British government, of the fortress of 
and the province of Gohud. 

fhe British Governor had made up his mind with 
to both causes of dissension. With regard to the 
ibl* M1 deem it proper to apprize your Lordship, 

as a more point of honour, I am obliged to compro- 
Tp; 7 ° r eyen abandon, the demand which has been so 
ai( d so urgently made, for the release of the 
GiUv *) ^ ^ denc y? if ^ should ultimately prove to bo the 
IWi l a adjustment of affairs with 

Bays ^ rT , ” With regard to the second, he 

Om \ ^ ^ * n m y Welded opinion, desirable to abandon 
indfi^ 0S ? BS ^ 0Q ^ ^ ua Hor, and our connexion with Go hud, 
for lJtilident iy of any reference to a settlement of dif- 
heait^ ■^ >0w l u t Bao Sindiah * I have, therefore, no 
the Jt l0n ! n re solving to transfer to Dowlut lUo Sindiah 
Thi ^^ion of that, fortress and territory" 

Pacific ^^^tigly formed the basis of the scheme of 
part g* \° n Panned by the Governor General On his 
jaghhv'^ l ^} 1 to be required to resign bis claim to the 
in the n stipulation fur which had been made 

of Gohu?f ^ treaty ; to make a provision for the Bana 
rup^ es po r ° 1 ^ e *k»t of two and a half, or three lacs of 
suataii^ h U ^ m * aud make compensation for the loss 
, ^ plunder of the residency* On the other 

"la. * aaprTl 1 fl^CTed to be prlnlfdp 19tli of February, tSOa, p T 5. 
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/hand, the Jyencgur tribute, amounting to the annual sum 
xjui* of three lacs of rupees, might be restored to Sindiah ; and 
leave might be given him, to station a force in Dholspoor 
Bores, and Baja Kerree, the districts reserved to him in 
the Doab, as the private estates of his family. 

With regard to Jeswunt Bao Holkar, Cornwallis declared 
it to he his Intention to restore to that chieftain the whote 
of the territories and possessions which had been con¬ 
quered from him by the British arms. 

Two important subjects of regulation yet remained* 
thosei minor princes in the region of the Jumna, with 
whom the British government bad formed connexions ■ 
and the territory to the westward and southward of Delhi, 
of which that government had not yet disposed* The pla n 
of the Governor-General was to give up both. Ho pur¬ 
posed to divide the territory among the princes with 
whom the British government had formed connexions 
and to reconcile those princes to the renunciation ot 
the engagements which the British government had 
contracted with them, by the allurement of the terri¬ 
tory which they were about to receive. His plan was to 
assign jaghires, in proportion to their claims, to those of 
least consideration ; and to divide the remainder between 
the Eajas of Hacherry and Bhurtpore. Ho meant that 
the British government should remain wholly exempt from 
any obligation to ensure or defend the possession of the 
territories which it thus conferred* He expressed a hops 
that those princes, by means of a union among them¬ 
selves, might, hi the reduced condition of Sindiah, ha? c 
sufficient power for their own defence. “But even the 
probability,” he adds, “of Sindiah’s ultimate succe^ 
would not, in my opinion, constitute a sufficient objection 
to the proposed arrangement; being satisfied of the exp e ' 
diency even of admitting into the territories in question 
the power of Dowlut Bao Sindiah, rather than we should 
present any control over, or connexion with them/* 
attempt of Sindiah, in any circumstances, against th* 
British possessions in the Doab, he pronounced to be 
gether improbable. And “Sindiah’s endeavours,” he said* 
“ to wrest their territories from the hands o- the BojiUJ ° 
Macheny and Bhurtpore may bo expected to lay the f° uJ ^ 
dation of interminable contests, which will afford amp & 
and permanent employment to Sindiah/ 1 




VIEWS OF LORD LAKE. 




' of these instructions, a letter to Sindiah BOOK VL 

been penned on the preceding day ; intended to inform coaf^xu». 

him that, as soon as he should release the British Eesi- - 

dency. Lord Lake was authorized to open with him a 
negotiation, for the conclusion of an arn'angemont by 
which Gualior and Gohud might revert to h% do¬ 
minion. 1 

Before those letters were received by the Commander- 
the dismission of Serjec Bao Gautka from the 
office of minister to Sinuiak, and the appointment of 
Aiabajee, had for some time taken place. This event the 
British rulers ascribed to the disappointment of Sindiah, 
m the hopes with which they supposed that Serjoe Eao 
Cautka had nourished him, of finding in the union with 
Holkar a force with winch the English might be opposed. 
iTpon the dismission of Scrjeo Eao Gautka from the 
service of Sindiah, he repaired to the camp of Holkar, 
which for some time had been separated from that of 
Smdiah. It was the interest, however, of Holkar, to pre¬ 
serve a connexion with Siudiak, which the latter was now 
desirous to dissolve. Holkar offered to give no 
^ylutu to the discarded minister, who in a short time left 
^ camp, and repaiml to the Deccan. Sindiah played the 
°uble part, so agreeable to eastern politics [ and tem- 
KjUKed with Holkar till he felt assured of a favourable 
jo&tmeiifc of the subjects of difference between him and 
th jkBritish state. 

v -^oonsheo Kavel Nyne was ono of the confidential ser- 
Sindiah, who had been opposed to Serjec TUo 
and of course leaned to the British interests, 
ascendancy of Serjee Rao Gautka, Hoonshce 
had o from real or apprehended dread of violence, 

shelf ™ irom the dominions of Sindiah ; and had taken 
^ Ua ^ the British govorument at Delhi Upon the 
Coti from the new Governor-General to the 

v?as of the altered tone of politics which 

fa vi A^ to be introduced, Moon shoe Eavel Hyno was 
Waa e^n t0 tLe cacu P<> f the Commander-m-Cldef; where it 
^diah X that one of his relations should apeak to 
through explain to him the facility with which, 
c he medium of Moonshee Kavel Nyne, he might 
1 p apcrg CMfofc), Ut supra, No, ll, p.6—12. 
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'Sj&OK^Vl. open a negotiation, calculated to save Mm from the dan- 
ceiaf, aaiJ* gers with which he was encompassed. Siudiah was eager 
to embrace the expedient, and immediately sent proposals 
through the medium of Havel Nyne. By this contrivance 
the British commander stood upon the vantage ground; 
and stated, that he could attend to no proposition, while 
the British Residency was detained. 1 Upon this commu¬ 
nication, the Residency was dismissed; and was upon its 
inarch to the British territories, while the Commander-M- 
Ghief had forwarded to Sindiah a plan of settlement, 
fasMdhed a little according to the views of the Governor- 
General, before the Governor-GeneraTs instructions of the 
l&th of September, and his letter to Sindiah, arrived iu 


the British camp. 

Impressed by dread of the effects, which the Manifesta¬ 
tion of so eager a desire for peace, and the appearance oi 
indecision in the British couucils, if, one proposal being 
licnt, another should immediately follow, might produce 
upon Mahratta minds ; while at the same time ho was 
strongly persuaded of the impolicy of the measures which 
the Governor-General had enjoined ; the Comnmndcr-in" 
Chief took upon himself to detain the letter addressed to 
Sindiah, and to represent to the Governor-General the 
views which operated upon his mind. 

Apologizing for the interposition of any delay in carry' 
ing the commands of the Governor-General into effect* by 
the alteration which bad taken place in the state ot 
affairs ; and announcing the actual transmission of a P^ 
of settlement which it was probable that Sindkh would 
accept, the Commander-In-Chief proceeded to represent; 
first, that it would be inconsistent with the interests 0 
the British state to let the Mahrattas regain a footing & 
the upper provinces of India ; secondly, that it would . 
inconsistent with tho justice and honour of tha Brlf^ 
state to relinquish the engagements which it had form 
with the minor princes on the Mahratta. frontier. 


1 By Sbli reenable she* of polEcj, some of tho raloehSef which was■ 1 
to have arisen tn>m Lord d-rnwalltt^ bnpatUsnce to conclude a PWg^ 
which he would have waved Jnalstlttg upo* the Resident* release, and *, f 
SindiH't to ttnUpn an armed force of hb own in the d hinds of tn^ 
were ubvbtd. Sadi 4 predpftancy would have been interpretedJ jjS 1n ^ 
m a proof i f the weather of the BHllab aoverimtent, nm\ f 

eqcQorjHKd !Uin to have been sill! more iAwJMtf and AactEug m ^ 
mauds.—W- 
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t * hlahrattas were thrown back from the Com- BOOK: VL 
patiy g frontier, to the distance originally planned* a chap, hit* 
b long barrier would bo interposed against them in every ——— 
fiction. To the north-west, the countries of Hurrianah, ls& k 
t|J ca ?® er > Jodo-porc, and the northern porta of Jeypore, and 
^ 0 Shekawutee, dry, Sandy, mountainous, and inhabited 
?.? War hke race, could not be crossed by a hostile army 
* uw ^ ^ featcat difficulty and loss. The roads further 
h\ l ^ * ifewat or Bhurtpore, somewhat less impassable, 
a c m ° re ^ mn ^0 miles in. length to the Jumna, through 
. Un try with many difficult passes, strong towns, and a 
■ 6 ai rd predatory population, would, under a union 
p 1 chiefs in that direction, and a well-established 

on the part of tho British government, be 
s ^' ac ri cable to a Mahratta army. Though, from the 
part of the territories of BUttrtpore to the junc- 
^n of the Ohuiubui with tho Jumna, the approach from 
hu I* P re ^nted Uttle difficulty, this line was short; tho 
mber of fords so far down tho Jumna was much less 
affi ^ i^?^ er U P I ar| d a British corps, well posted, would 
- in this direction, all the security which could be 


hy k? Pences in this region were for a while protected 
&V i e ^ ritish government, they would recover from that 
h^i ^^nniou, poverty, and weakness, into which they 
of th^ C \r^ tCwri ’ P av riy by the policy, partly by the vices 
6 /Jtahratta governments. If abandoned to them- 
01 soon bo all subdued, either hy Sindiah, 

^ other conquering hero; and a state of things 
to ti ' P e introduced, in the highest degree unfavourable 
&tafcos l! of the British government. “These petty 
call i u hrst quarrel with each other; -would then 

r^Pect' 6 Afferent native powers in their vicinity, to their 
©OntenH^ * art d largo armies of irregulars would be 
ri^ces - * ^ . u ^ 011 ^he frontier of our most fertile pro- 
WalpJ*® 0 * 153 * eventual excesses them would bo 

of C 0 i 43 ^ lfJ | Ul ^ eti security, but a military force in a state 
People t\^ l M >rc P ara rion," Tho military habits of the 

^ Ullia he nourished, instead of those habits of 
yero which it was found by experience they 

la teatio n 0 r KJ to acc Bure. The Jumna, which it wa3 the 
e vornor-Genor.il to make tho boundary 
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the British dominions, was not, as had been supposed, 
chap* 3 nr, a gamier of any importance ; as above its junction with 

-- the Chumbul, except during a few weeks in the year, it is 

1605, fordable in a variety of places, and would afford little 
security from the incursions of a predatory army, to the 
provinces in the Doab, to RoMlcund, or the countries of 
the Yizir. 

2. The personages on the further aid© of the Jumna ; 
Rajas, Zemindars, Jaghiredars, and others j to whom the 
British faith had been formally pledged, were numerous. 
From that pledge the British faith could not be released, 
unless the opposite party either infringed the conditions 
of the engagement, or freely allowed it to be dissolved. 
K I am fully satisfied," says the Commander-m-Chief, “that 
no inducement whatever would make the lesser Rajas in 
this quarter renounce the benefit of the protection of the 
British government. Even such a proposition would cX" 
cite in their minds the utmost alarm. They would, I fear, 
consider it as a prelude to their being sacrificed to the 
object of obtaining a pc ace with the Mali rat tas. 

With regard to the Rana of Gohud, he expressed him- 
self convinced of the utter incapacity of that feeble¬ 
minded person for the business of government; and, with 
respect to him, objected not to the arrangement which 
the Governor-General proposed. 

Before the Governor-General received this remonstrance? 
be was incapable of discharging the functions of govern¬ 
ment His health waa impaired when he left England; 
and from the commencement of his journey from Calcutta, 
had rapidly declined. On the 29th of September, he h;u 
become too ill to proceed, and was removed from Ms boats 
to a house in Gazeapore, a town in the district of Benares, 
at which he had arrived. Accounts were despatched Lt> 
the Presidency, with intelligence that he could not survive 
many days. The evil consequences to which the state was 
exposed by the absurdity of those, who, at an event- u 
period, sent a man o govern India, just stepping into t © 
grave, without the smallest provision for au ©vent so P raK 
table as his death, began now to be teen. Two membe^ 
alone of the Supreme Council, Sir George Barlow, aI1 
Mr. Udney, remained at Calcutta. “Under the c - ^ 
ruasirtg circumstances,” says Sir George, “attendant 0 






and DEATH OF LORD CORNWALLIS* 

vy calamity, it Las been judged to be for the good 
^ l0 P u ^Lc service, that I should proceed immediately, 
“ re ^ys, to Benares, to join his Lordship, for the purpose 
°* as3JS ^ n g in the conduct of the negutiatlons for peace 
commenced by Lis Lordship, if his indisposition should 
continue ■ or of prosecuting the negotiations to a conclu¬ 
sion, in the ever-to-he-deplored event of his Lordship’s 
death. Tho public service necessarily requires the pre¬ 
sence of Lord Lake with the army in the field ; and as no 
provision haa been mado by the legislature for the very 
distressing and embarrassing situation in which we arc 
unhappily placed by tho indisposition of Lord Cornwallis, 
a crisis when tho public interests demand the presence 
of a competent authority near the scene of tho depending 
Negotiations, I have been compelled, by my sense of public 
duty, to leave the charge of that branch of the adminis¬ 
tration, which must be conducted at .Fort William, in the 
hands of one member of the government. My justifica¬ 
tion for the adoption of this measure will, I trust* bo 
found in the unprecedented nature of the case, and in 
tho pressing exigency which calls mo from the Freq¬ 
uency,” 

it so happened, that affairs at that time were easy to 
be arranged ; and fell into hands of considerable skill* 1 
It was very possible, they might have been of difficult 
arrangefnent; and highly probable, when loft to chance, 
that they would have fallen into hands incapable of tho 
task. Of sending a dying man to govern India, without 
foreseeing tho chance of his death, how many evils, in that 
might hare been the direful consequence 1 - 
Lord Cornwallis lingered to the 5th of October, and thou 
expired. During the last month he remained, for the 
greatest part of tho morning, in a state of weakness 

! ft.*® Either mconefetent after describing (he dliT$rtfifete of opiniru that 
*« * ' to affirm that ftffttirs at the time t-i I*or4 CornwallbiV dcsth m-f.i 
to |k, ammg^ki. The course to J •. followed iv®, at Lord Wellesley’s 
rJJfUw'B, slinj>fo eiuufii but it hud become complicated and embirrassed 
fn* "iSd 1 ** confifutl^g ttewa or hi* aoi>-r--i -r. Mt-idier can much credit 
aiL!*? 1 Kt Ktven to these toto *hi?&e hands the nmnarament of ulTair* fell 
' :h of thv Governor-General, as their unit object w«s to pel qnft 
ftnd 111 <t ‘ 1Ui, ' a| Mw at lay cfisi, evL-n at the incrtHc* m tho daHoriI power 
tvinJfru}' Thin wm: tutting not U .MitortglihK Govdian knuf, aiut 
s pvV_ " prudent* or jutlgmont In the operators.—**’* 

4 ut Buprii, ftu- If t p. ■&—13 j No* IT; aad Ho> lid, p. a 
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g to insensibility. Till rear the last, ho revived a, 
chaf. xm. little towards tbo e vening ; was dressed, heard the des- 
——- patch es, and gave instructions for the letters which were 
1805. to be written. By the persona who attended him, it was 
stated, that even in this condition his mind displayed a 
considerable portion of its original force. 1 Without re^ 
minding ourselves of the partiality* of these reporters, and 
going so far as to admit the possibility of the force which 
is spoken of, we cannot help seeing that it could exert itself 
on those subjects only with which the mind was already 
familiar. Where was the strength to perform the process 
of fresh inquiry ; to collect, and to fix in the mind the 
knowledge necessary to lay the basis of action in a state 
of things to a great degree new ? 

The duties and rank of Supremo Euler devolved, of 
course, on Sir George Earlow, a civil servant of the Com¬ 
pany, who had ascended with reputation through the 
several gradations of office, to the dignity of senior mem¬ 
ber of the Supreme Council, when Lord Cornwallis ex¬ 
pired. The now Govern a r-Geneml lost no time in making 
reply to the representation winch the Commandcr-m-Chief 
had addressed to Lord Cornwallis, immediately before his 
death. He stated his resolution to adhere to the plan of 
his predecessor, in tc abandoning all connexion with tho 
petty states, and, generally, with the territories to the 
westward of tho Jumna,” “This resolution,” be added, 
“ is founded, not only upon my knowledge of the entire 
conformity of those general principles to the provisions of 
the legislature, and to the orders of the Honourable the 
Court of Directors; but also upon my conviction of their 
expediency, with a view to the permanent establishment 
of the British interests in India*” 

1. With respect to the mmrity, which, in the opinion of 
the Coromander-in-Ohief, would bo sacrificed to this policy, 
S i George observed, that it was the declared resolution, 
even of Marquis Wellesley, “to render, generally, t-btf 
Jum im the boundary of the British possessions north of 
Btindeleund, retaining such posts, and such an extent of 
country on the right hank of that river, as might appear 
to be ucressary for the purposes of effectual defence/ 5 
security of tho British empire must, he said, be derive* 

1 Ma^lnj's Skcirfi, j>.413. 
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’ other of two sources j either, firsts from esta- 
uog a controlling power over all the states of India; 
or, secondly, from the contentions and wars, sure to pre¬ 
vail among those states, If left to themselves, combined 
ivith efficient measures of defence on tho part of the 
British government itself. With regard to the first of 
these sources, “such a system of control,” he observed, 
* raust, in its nature, be progressive, and must ultimately 
tend to a system of universal dominion. After this impor¬ 
tant observation, bearing so directly on Lord Wellesley's 
favourite schema of subsidiary alliance, he added, “It 
must be obvious to your Lordship, that the prosecution 
of this system Is inconsistent, not only with the pro¬ 
visions of the legislature, but with the general principles 
of policy which this government has uniformly professed 
to maintain/’ 1 The line of the Jutnna, he thought, might 
bo rendered an effectual barrier against predatory incur- 
aion^ or serious attack, by forming a chain of military 
posts on the banka of that river, from Calpeo to the 
northern extremity of the British frontier, and retaining, 
for that purpose, upon the right bank of the Jumna, 
through the whole of that extent^ a tract of laud, not 
exceed mg, generally, eight or ten miles in breadth, subject 
to the ope rat ion of the British laws. 

To show that the faith was not binding which the 
British had pledged for the protection of various chiefs 
tho Governor-General employed the following argument:— 
That tho British government was not bound to keep in its 
°wn possession the territory in which these chiefs were 
situated, or ou which they were dependent and if it sur¬ 
rendered the territory, it dissolved tho engagement which 
it had formed to protect them. Those particular persona, 
whom pecuniary or territorial assignments bad been 
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1 Tlio security of the British power of India was, therefor*, made by Sir 
w-Boriow to dopetul upon no more percoaneiifc or hGBOVfftble a fptimlarion 

Ulus* tlw quarrels irf the nehFhbounntf; poteittatas* Cdnatstratly with Oils 

'lottrine, ji should have hven the pdlfcy at tho Brit*h gorertuueitt to frnnons 
intestine Cli-^njlcm, and tu perpetuate nut tranquillity hut tuatlULtei ,imang 
Jho hstlve itiat-c.ii. That such « itefkrkw* pmetico wa? not adopted may Ixi 
hut it scorvely lev culpable to look an ntienncernnl, and di ffer 
tntute hurrora to prevail which it was in tho power, whenever it wu in the 
l1,c i?t*rernmcui *«f British Irnlla, to am-r,t. The scheme of kin! 
n ohcflicy may have been chimerical—may have invoked wiwcqiwjnces which 
«iiS 6 i? Krt ferv-enn, hr,-., it vrm Iwierohmt'and rosu?n«iiimima< The cold and 
su Mtcy ■ i 1&flerJo£ tUt: printw of In ha In tear evsh other to jjtectys, 
•v-imout iiit r --rjs&.iitj" ta prevent them, sayousm neither of tv m-.---tench nor 
taaguanjiiii!T,^w. 
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BOGE-YI, promised, might be provided for by jaghircs, in the fc«rri- 
€hap.sii[. tory held on the right bank of the Jumna* 1 

—- Early in the month of September, Holkar, with the 

1806, main body of his army, moved from Ajmcre, in a north¬ 
westerly direction, toward the country of the Seiks. He 
entered the Shekawntee, with about twelve thousand 
horse, a small body of ilbequipped infantry, and about 
thirty guns, of various calibres, most of them unfit for 
service. Skirting the country of the Raja of Macherry, 
and the province of Rewarree, be proceeded to DadreG ; 
where he left his infantry, guns, and about a thousand 
horse, under on© of bis chiefs. This chief, in conjunction 
with the Kaja of Neemrana, one of the districts to the 
south-west of Delhi, ceded to the British government by 
the treaty of peace with Sindiah, proceeded to ravage the 
British territories, Holkar, himself, with the main body 
of his cavalry, proceeded towards Patiala, giving out his 
expectation^ of being joined by tho chiefs of the Iheiks, 
and even by the King of C&ubul.- The Commander-In- 
Chief took measures, with his usual prompt!tuck, for not 
only defeating the schemes of the enemy, but rendering 
the desperate enterprise in which he had now engaged, the 
mean* of his speedy destruction* A force, consisting of 
three battalions, and eight companies of native infantry, 
eight si x-pounders, and two corps, exceeding two thousand; 
of irregular horse, with four galloper guns, wan appointed 
to take up a position at Nernoub Another force, consist- 

i Letter of Sir George Barlow, dated cm ihe river near Chunar, 30th Oat** 

IftOS; Papers* rt supra, Ni>. IS, p.-'r—7 — 

According to Lord Lake’* letter of the ith October, many of the pcsty rteja* 
and t h.ufs tlm$ situated had not tee.-ma subjects of the British governing'' 
on tv by being occupants of the territory at the time ii was conquered. 
therefore, transferable with it when it was surrondcred- They had a « _ 
greater extent Urn put In po^seisien of lauds mu of tin; conquered tern Cfl ^ 
fn adroit cm t>l disputed claims, or in reward for actual sendees. 1 '. 5 

claims and rewards granted by the British Government, they were a 
teriniu of bring deprived upon the restOritHon of the Mali ratio ay 1 liar.-• 
and tho jiretendod tommy o r equity of the British was not tsnlyftusite; ' 
but oxp»‘i*i if it? o!4 ru to liic roaomment and injustice of thft pttnUc cn ,VJji 
Its pnth ction aftMI never have been given, or it should never have <** 
wJUri rawnW. ~ \n- 

a jtmwr KHMt also asserts that the Raja of Pateealii and Rioajlt SmB 
rited IJotkor and Ameer Khan to enter Into engagements with *huift T 
ing if th«y camo to that quarter thry aliould be well received, an,; uh 
make coraitmo cause the general enemy* It 3s not likely th^y | 

3l ivc. entered tho Punjab without j ioe cuooitraiiementf hut that en hAlhsd 
metiE wttfi np]latently partial and umlotfded. The Khan admits that they ■ ^ 
some dinh: ulfcy hi prevailing on Runjit Slug to countenance tutm. 

W. 




LAKE PURSUES HOLKAK. 

t rcc battalions of regular, and three of irregular, 
a ive infantry, with two thousand of the best irregular 
san j, w ] lcrGj aided by the troops 

. -^ a J a of Maeheny, it would maintain tranquillity, 
1 wi comm i?“H»tion °f the enemy with Ajtnere 
i ( Wwa, and prevent him from retreating in the route 
J ^hich he had advanced. Major-General Jones, with 
o aimy under his command, received orders to advance 
of+S™ ^ekawuteo, with a view to secure the defeat 
, + ® 6tierny’s infantry, and the capture of his guns ; a loss 
Y!" 1 Wou ^ only sink bis reputation, but deprive him 
01 Cleans of subsisting his cavalry during the period 
. wfa mins. And the Commander-in-Chief, with the 
cavalry of the army, and a small reserve of infantry, pro¬ 
ceeded from Muttra, about the middle of October, to give 
chase to Holkar himself, in whatever direction he might 
proceed, 1 

In the mean time, the negotiation between the British 
government and Sindiah was conducted, unde rib earns pices 
?t t° r d Lake, on the part of ttindkh, by Moon shoe Karel 
i ^ ne ; on the part of the British government, by Lieu- 
eiumtnCoIouel Malcolm, the political agent of the Go- 
^rnor-General in the British camp. On the 23rd of 
Qyember, the treaty was concluded and signed. Of de- 
ensive, or any other alliance, the name was not introduced, 
j tho tf eaty of peace, concluded through General Wd- 
^alcy at Surjoe Anjetigaum, every part was to vcm a in in 
Qlc % except so much as should ho altered b}' the present 
^Veerueut. Giialior, and the greatest part of Gohud, were 
ecued i not, however, as due by the preceding treaty* but 
rom considerations of friendship, The river Chum bub 
f 6 *®brding a distinct hue of demarcation, was declared 
0 to the boundary between the two states, Sindiah 
renounced the jaghires and pensions* as well as Mie dis- 
ricts held as private property, for which provision in his 
avonr was made in the preceding treaty The British 
government agreed to allow to himself, pars easily, an 
annual pension of four lacs of rupees ; and to assign jag- 
irc9 his wife and daughter, the hret of two lacs, the 
second of one 0 f rupees, per annum, in tho British 
nrntories in Hindustan. Ifc also engaged to enter into 
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1 Fa pars, nt supra, Ho, 11, p. IS; nM p. IS, ftO. 
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ROOK' vL no treaties with the Rajas of Ou dip ore, Jodepore, Kotah r 
chav, xm and other chiefs, the tributaries of Smdiah, in Malwv 

Mewar or Merwar; and to interfere in no respect with 
the conquests made by Sindiah from the Holkar familyf 
between the rivers Taptee and Chumbul. The British 
government, high and mighty, held it fitting to insert an 
article in the treaty of peace, binding the lilaharaja. never 
to admit Serjee Ilao Gautka into his service or councils. 
“This article" says Colonel ^falcolm, “was a complete 
vindication of our insulted honour,” Truckling to the 
master, you struck a blow at the servant, who, in no pos- 
siblc shape, was responsible to you ; and this you were 
pleased to consider as a vindication of honour ! 

As this treaty appeared to the Governor-General to im¬ 
pose upon the British government the obligation of pro¬ 
tecting the states and chieftains north of the Chumbul, 
from Cot ah to the Jumna, ho insisted that two declaratory 
articles should be annexed, by which that inconvenience 
might be wholly avoided. 

During the negotiations, which preceded the signature 
of this treaty, Lord Lake was marching in pursuit ol 
Holkar. That chieftain, from the day on which the 
British General took the field, continued merely to fly 
before him. Totally disappointed in his hopes of assist¬ 
ance from the Seik chiefs, and reduced at last to the ex¬ 
tremity of distress, he sent agents, with an application for 
peace, to the British camp. As tho British commander 
had instructions to grant terms far more favourable thwfl 
the enemy had any reason to expect, the negotiation 
speedily terminated ; and on the 24th of December, tW* 
a treaty was signed at Raipoor Ghaut, on the banks of t ,( j 
river Bcab, the ancient Hyphaais, to which Holkar h a 
carried his flight, * 1 By this treaty, Holkar renounced *¥* 


i nolkar and his associate had Pfimo time wore jut hr ed *t 

liJid Ihjcii endcAVDUL-i tig to ptocme aid from Itunjit bEwb 

. fldeavmtiring to employ Mlcji 1 troops agamat a rufawtory tribe of M ^ e ;> 
4 mm. a mcosare w ibich Holkru* had Earned, being m tfreat mm 0( 3, 
btu which w&fl opposed by Amter Khan, All mnies were milEuaUy dl^ 
flcrt w^en Lord Lake arrived on tho Bejrih, and tmulc sin indirect ‘ ^ Hit h’ 

Sfer bring Um war to a elosu as *HSU a* po&aiMo. j.i 

rep re «ti ts b itnvlf as n rfd n the dm tiiui a ra* of hontiiii lea ntid r*e . ^, # 
Shalt Shu)* at K^boftL bat Holkar was -ew of thj wjr,, Jind the 
cmLduded. Ot the term* origin illy granted to U^kar by WrcJ UM, pi- 
Slum says, “ The Maharaja looked upon ihcsc, terms ns * God-urod, 







4.0E CONCLUDED WITH HOLKAR. 


to every place on the northern Bide of the 
1; all his claims on Poonah and Bundelcund, and 
npon the British government, or its allies ; and agreed not 
to entertain Europeans in his service, without the consent 
ol the British government. On those conditions, ho was 
a °^ed to return to his own dominions; but by a route 
prescribed, and without injuring the territory of the 
ntish government, or its allies. The British govern- 
mentj on the other band, agreed, not to interfere with any 
of the possessions or dependencies of Holkar, south of the 
Uhumbnl; and to restore the forts and territories captured 
wy the British forces on the southern side of the rivers 
'laptee and Godavery, An article was inserted, by which 
Holkar was bound never to admit Scrjee Rao Gautka into 
hia council or service. This nr tide,* however, as well aa 
the corresponding article in the treaty with Smdiali, were, 
after a few months, annulled, in consequence of a report 
that Scrjee Rao Gautka was about to join Holkar. In such 
a ciise, these articles might have created embarrassment ; 
“which, agreeably ” says Sir John Malcolm, “ to the policy 
ol that day, it was deemed prudent to avoid." 

Sir Georgn Barlow made an alteration in this treaty, as 
e did in that with Sindiah, which was sent to him for 
confirmation. The territories of Holkar, north of the 
thuoibul would involve the British government in cx- 
rense and trouhto, either to fcUarantoo or to keep there. 

Holkir. tt ^^ P> ann6 * ec * a c - UU3e » f° r leaving them to 

Acting upon his determination to break loose from the 
engagements, foi mod with the minor states and chieftain s 
between the Mahmttu frontier and the Doab, the Go- 
vornor-Genend disregarded the remonstrances which were 
made by the Commander-In-Chief, in favour, more espe¬ 
cially, of the Raja of Boondee, and the Raja of Jyopore. 
Lord Lake represented, that the district of Boon - 
deo, though not material in point of extent, was highly 
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BOOK VI. 

chap. xiiT. 


H'lifr vrna Well iirqu.i!. i.r?l with his indinatiaits and wUh?s, brtjtattfit i lie 

W** vrlifi exult&ttan»*' The further Ooncessicnas made by Sir G, (tarlow 
Anieei: Khan pretends to have been pivtn by the English Id remove hts oltke- 
2?J} t0 lhc ««nctu%ion ’Of peace. Tint \v : dil opnott it vfotofctfy fur re »u, n « 
?„™Sf C,W11 true, as ire lenru from Alitjw ThurVa account nf hU behnvkmr 
out the ,vera raado same time nfter all the parties h^l returned 

ft«m toe Tvm. War to India, <96. Life of Anutr Khan, SSQ.-w 
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important, as co m mauding a pri nclpd pass into the northern 
:ie. provinces of the British empire ; that the Baja, steady -in 
his friendship, and eminent for his services to the British 
government, had excited the utmost rage of Holkar, to 
whom he was tributary, by the great aid which he had 
rendered to Colonel Monson, during his retreat; and that 
neither justice, nor honour, allowed him to be delivered 
over to the vengeance of his barbarous foe. Tho resolu¬ 
tion of the Governor-General remained unchangeable, and 
by the article which he annexed to the treaty with Holkar, 
that chief was set free to do what he would with the Baja 
of Boondee. 

Tho Raja^ of Jyepore had entered into tho system of 
defensive alliance with the British state, at an early period 
of the war with Sindiah ; but, for a time, showed himself 
little disposed to be of any advantage ; and Cornwallis, by 
a letter to the Commander-m-Chief of the 3rd of August, 
had directed tho alliance to be treated as dissolved. At 
that time, however, the united armies of Sindiah aud Hol- 
krtr were on the frontiers of J yepote, and the Bombay army, 
which had marched to a ytlace not far from the capital, 
drawing most of its supplies from the territories of 
the Baja. In these circumstances, Lord Bake, before the 
receipt of the letter of Lord Cornwallis, had encouraged 
tho Baja to found a claim for British protection on the 
services which it was now in his power to render. He 
had also prevailed upon Lord Cornwallis io suspend the 
dissolution of the alliance. When Holkar, dining the 
month of October, passed to the north in the direction of 
Jyeporo, Lord Lake had exhorted the Raja. to discharge 
the duties of a faithful ally, under assurances of British 
protection ; the Itaja, on Ms part, had joined the Bombay 
army under General Jones, and, by his aid, and the sup¬ 
plies derived from his country, had enabled that General 
to maintain a position of the greatest importance to the 
operation a of the war; and if, according to expectation, 
Holkar had retreated in that direction, no doubt was on" 
tortained that effective assistance would have been received 
from the troops of the Baja. In the opinion, therefore, oi 
the Commander-in-Chief, the Baja of Jyepore, who was 
exposed to a speedy attack from both Sindiah and Holkar* 
the moment that British protection was withdrawn, could 






not be left exposed to their rapacity and vengeance, with' BOOK ~V1. 
out a stain upon the British name* These expostulations chap, xui. 

altered not the resolution of Sir George Barlow, who con- - 

^idared the obligations of the British, government as 
dissolved by the early appearances of disaffection on the 
part of the Raja, and not restored by his subsequent 
deserts. He would not even listen to the Commander-In- 
Chief, requesting that he would defer the renunciation of 
the alliance till the time when Holkar, who was pledged 
by the treaty to return immediately to his dominions, 
should have passed the territories of the Baja. On the 
contrary, he directed that the renunciation should be 
immediately declared, lest IXolkar, in passing, should com¬ 
mit excesses, which, otherwise, it would be necessary for 
the British government to resent. Lord Lake was after¬ 
wards compelled to receive the bitter rep roaches of the 
Baja, through the mouth of one of his agents, at Delhi. 

Regarding the treaties with the Rajas of Macheiry and 
Rhurtpoie, as still imposing obligations upon the British 
government, the Governor-General directed the Com- 
mander-in-Chief to enter into a negotiation with them; 
ami to offer them Considerable accessions of territory us a 
return for their consent to the dissolution of the alliance. 

But Lake, apprehending that even the rumour of any such 
intention on the part of the British government would 
again set loose the powers of uproar and destruction in 
that part of India, represented his apprehensions in such 
alarming colours, that Sir George, though he declared his 
resolution unchanged, disclaimed any desire for precipita¬ 
tion ; and the Rajas of Rhurtpore and Macherry, with the 
chiefs in thoir vicinity, wore not, at that time, deprived of 
the protection of the British power. 1 

1 Colkicfctofl of treadies In India, (published 1813), p. EiiO—297, Mnlcohn’s 
Retell, p r 4&G— 43ii On tFie ncgotEutt :m of Uw? new treaties wit It NLmliih and 
liolknr, and on the relative to the disiuhittini of the aUinnre with 

Uhi minor $[ate* 1 . the fdBeSal docmmjttt*, which have yol beim prints 1. furnish 
s scanty infornutUoa. The supply aff-injcd by Sir Mu SUIcolm J.* peculiarly 
I frithetitfe* ilh he ivm ftie negot inter mid agWJit. lh rough wham almost every 
I was irnttwetcd.—M- 

Uttle diflfercnco of npi irion now piyvrulj upon the merits of this Latno aud 
Npoteia conclusion of hcwtiUtte* with the MihtaUo ah&fe- C&ptabi Uraot 
(id. 317) designate* Sir 0. Barlow's measure* te have bevn m short-lighted 
^sl eoiitranted a., they were selfl&l. ami iitdlscrtmliutta:? Col, MAAtolm 
jwpttfk at some length upon the impolicy, ruul to their full extent* the Iniprnc- 
} ^abUttr of the principles by which t‘ip measures of the attcial imwiu aeut 
related (PaUtieai History, i. 373h Coloocl Tod Ima forcibly illustrated 
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It remains, that the financial results of the operations 
government from the close of the first administration 


1005 . 

the evils resulting: from it, In the miseries which were Cn consequence inflicted 
upqti Eajput&na, (History of ItnjusthnnJ and the Mnrqitlsof Hastings, alluding 
to Us principal feature, boa characterized the condition of abstaining from the 
protection of the Kajput stales as equally discreditable ana ciubur musing* 
(Summary of tbs Administration, by the Marquis of Hastings.) In hi Slid de¬ 
ference to the alarm excited at home by ten library financial dimem Iks, to 
conformity to the parliamentary phrasimlogy of self-denial, ana So improvident 
impatience for a return to a state of selfish but insecure tranquillity, the Go- 
verm Lit nt of I ml hi descended from the high station it had so lonft occupied; 
resigned all the advantages to which it was both in justice and policy entitled 
by the blood and treasure it had been forced to expend * forfeited its character 
for the honourable, dii-diargc of Its eupagemciits; made in the words of the. 
Jypore vakeel ,L Its faith subservient to its convenience/'and inspired a general 
distrust of its principles, and doubt of Us strength* Its feeble and ungenerous 
policy' allowed the whole of Hindustan, beyond its. own boundaries, to become 
a scene of fearful strife, lawless plunder," and frightful desolation, for many 
succeeding year-*, until the same horrors invaded its own sacred products, and 
invoked it in an expensive and perilous warfare, the result of which was its 
being obliged to assume what it had so long mischievously declined, tho 
nvoy.fid supremacy over all the slates and princes uf Hindustan, What was 
done la 1617 might have boon arcomphshed. with quite os much reason, with 
more ease* and slid it*., eo*L In ltiO&* Sind tab's power wua then completely 
broken j Holkttr woa a fugitive ; neither deserved any forbearance ; both me* 
rited signal cbnsilsemcui ; the one tor bis. on warrantable acts of predatory 
aggression, the other lor Ids long course of iusolcncu and. treachery- Our au¬ 
thor, himself, could scan t ly have ctottteiuncd such a ecinsisuiur.ition, *5 it 
would have subhiltutcd for ibni sliegulsed systetu of control to which, with some 
reason, he ol j- ' U. the more honest principle of conquest which he advocates 
Jtvdtod of rewarding the perfidy of Stodlnh with accessions of territory to 
which hti bad no claim, it would Lave been but a just retribution to have 
diminished that widen be retained, llolkar Imd no territory, he had no legi¬ 
timate claim to that of which his ajjctelors hud posseted themselves by fraud 
or force; and the gratuitous rest hut son to him of the whole of It, was to reward 
fraud and to invite future insult and spoliation* These were measure* h .sui¬ 
cidal Jo My* but it was both treacherous and cruel to abandon the ihijput 
piinres to Mahratta vengeance and rapacity, especially with u full antkn T . itmn 
of what would be the con sequences of withdrawing from them the British pro¬ 
tect! un, us they were pointed out with prophetic antic ipfUkm by Lord Lake, in 
itl?. reply to the orders of Lord Cornwallis, That Cornwallb would have mo¬ 
dified h:s purposes upon the receipt of Lord Lake's representations is not very 
likely, us he was evidently mitral? influenced by the impressions be hod 
brought with him from Kn gland, but it may tie doubted if even he would have 
enforced the execution of ht$ orders with the prtd pi tartcy and hi flexibility uf 
Sir G lijirlow, quail lies Uiu kw io have iKen expc-ied, as that officer had been 
one- of Lord Wellesley’s connril; bad concurred with him In ah his pubtte mea¬ 
sures, and in anticipation of his own am.-ce.vslon tci power during Lord (Vm- 
wiihisV. fn* =! lllfiOM, had written to Lord Wellesley to espies "Ma conlident 
hope tluit an sreanunodstton would Ik effected with Sind ito end with UolUar, 
on terms not differing -ntidily from those to which ho was ware that Lord 
Wellesley was prepared to uccedfl,” Certainly Lord Wellesley wm not pre* 
pared to sicrifke. tire allies mid dependant--* of the British Government, tHa 
libj i.fi of Bound! and J ypur, to the tender uaemos of such Inveterate memies 
to tho hritwt pow’er and to social order Ameer Khan and Jwwunt liao 
Huikar. 1c was evident:hut Sir G. UutIow’h measures vtere regulated by only 
one ; rinoipte, obedience ta the wishes of the Court of Ih roc tors* which be cn* 
forced without regard to eiremnstanres Or seiutin*. Lord Lake, not without 
reason, Snip -h«M at the tut cl disregard of his ropn-cntiiLkun?* and disdain 5 mi 
to be nuiile the instrument of jxtcaMires which he condemned, run!grad lit* V°' 
VISIliH and diplomatic j«owcra on lie JTtfi of January* 1806 , anuuumlug as tb® 
object of the rest of Ids ftcrvloe in Hindustan,paining the army Incantonment*' 




FINANCIAL RESULTS, 

Cornwallis, till the present remarkable era, BOOK YL 
adduced As regards the British nation, it cjiap* x 

is in these results that the good or evil of its operations —_ 

in India is wholly to 1 o found. If India affords a surplus L805. 
revenue which can be sent to England, thus far is India 
beneficial to England, If the revenue of India is not 
equal to the expense of governing India, then is India a 
burden and a drain to England, This is only an applica¬ 
tion of the principle, according to winch the advantage 
or disadvantage of now territory, in general, is to be esti¬ 
mated, If the new territory increases the revenue more 
than the charges, it is advantageous; if it increases the 
charges in proportion to the revenue, it is hurtful. It is 
-also to bo observed, that the interest and redemption of 
the money expended in making the acquisition must be 
taken into account. If it has been made by a war, for 
example; the whole expense of tho war must bo taken 
into the account. And the new territory must increase 
the revenue beyond the charges in a degree adequate to 
the interest and redemption of the whole sum expended 
in the war, otherwise tho acquisition is a positive loss* If 
the surplus of the revenue were the same after the acqui¬ 
sition as before, the whole expense of tho war would be 
lost; the nation would not be tho richer for the acquisi¬ 
tion, but the poorer; it would have been its wisdom to 
have abstained from tho war, and to rest contented with 
tho territory which it possessed* If the revenue, after 
the acquisition, is lessened hi proportion to the charge ; if 
tho surplus of the revenue is diminished, or tho deficit 
enlarged ; in that case, tho loss is not confined to that of 
the whole expense of the war ; it is all that, and more; it 
is the expense of the war, added to the sum by which 
tho balance of the annual receipt «and expenditure is 
deteriorated,* 




■<§j£ the marquis 
should now be 


- completing thi> rcdutftiiTi nf tEic Irregular corps, ami settling, agreeably to the 
instruct.ons of tiitf fkirerunjeiit, Use rhinifl of tbs nalivu chit's, Tl\ >C- duties 
occupied him thfoudi the remainder of the year* and tIio following year, in 
February, Th 07, hSs Uor 'flip embarked at Calcutta fur Cnglaml, leaping a 
name that rotate* u dlstfogutahed eiatrim in the millt try annals of Bengal* and 
is aflfecUiiMteJy preserved in the tniiiitions of the native army.—W, 

1 It is i^ujLar that a writer of in Ken i . * 1 ml atidi liberal ^ntiTnenta should 
hoTti taken so narrow a rio * of tho advantage* derived tn England from her 
Indian pt^v India, ho nr^iu, b beneficial in Mnglatnl only as ti 

-affords a surplus rtTcmic Which can U lent to England, that la, in pruporttoa 
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this principle in view, the following statements 
will require but little explanation. 

In tho year 1793-4, the revenues in India amounted to 
8,276*7701. ; the whole of the charges, including supplies 


to the direct tribute wh&Ji it can pay. No*’ tills Is to afllrm that during the 
I'rciitcr number of the years in witch wu have bben in possession of India it 
has been of no benefit at ail. Who wHl venture in maintain a proposition so 
contrary to the fad? Begarding our connexion with End La even only ort the 
Paltry con Aide ration of ho yr much money we have made by it, the assertion 
that weJutvc profited solely by Its surplus revenue, thai Is, that hi five year* 
onL of six we havo realized no profit at all* fp i ilpahly false. Ip every year 
of our intercourse with India* even inthose in which the public revenue bus 
fallen far slmrt of the expenditure, there has been a largo accession to English 
capital brought home from India. What nre jhe profits of the Indian trade, 
what Is the maintenance of thirty thousand Englishman, military Included ; 
wliat is thy amount of money annually remitted to England for the support of 
relations, the education of children* the fusions or utilizers; and Anally whnt 
can wc coll the fortunes accumulated by Individuals In iredc or In the service 
of the Company, which they survi vt; to spend in England, or bequeath to their 
descend Uhl--)? Wliat is all tins but addition id tapiul, remitted from India to 
England; additional, largely additional, means of recoiii]>en$iii£ British in- 
du-stry, It is Idle* theft, to talk of k surplus revenue being the tole source of 
the Umcms derivable from India, On the contrary* it ls f and it ought to he* 
the least even nf our pecuniary advantages ; for Its trnnaffir to England is an 
abstraction nf Indian capital, for which no equivalent is Riven; it in an cx- 
lianiiinc; drain upon the resources of tlic country* the Ulna of which [a re¬ 
placed brwi rcflnxx it is an extraction of the life-blood from the veins of 
national industry, which n a subsequent introduction of nourishment is fur¬ 
nished to restore. Whatever profit to England, then, the payment to it of a 
surplus revenue rai-nt in India might afford* the injury dune to Indin would 
be so dfsiirnporfio:iAte, that it Is to be hoped the Iettfslaturs of either country 
win.; never seriously propose so objectionable a node of enriching the parent 
slate. In fact, it would do no such thing * the fmpoverisInner,t of the nf>>r 
territory would very toon disappoint all prospect of gain in the old, and the 
coffers of England would not lo v t ; be filled by the surplus revenues of India, 
Surplus revenue is In fact an absurdity. Properly speaking then: can be no 
surplus revenue whilst there is a debt b be discharge d. If the current 
charges fall below the current receipts, and the balance Is not required for the 
liquidation of pqhUc debt, the receipts will be reduced, and the burdens of tho 
people be relieved. “ If what the public contribute in revenue slicmld un- 
expectedly become more productive, if would bo the duty of the government 
to rejwjjl or tv reduce objectionable taxed, to incrc&io- the jud:cial and other 
establishments, so as to rcinder justice more accessible to the great body of 
ilaft people, to endow nubile iinditutions* for providing 1 tetter means of educa¬ 
tion* nr IwnipltalJ lor the care of tine sick and destitute,, to construct roads auth 
bridges, re^sr voire and water-courses; to support e»r&v*mfrrtwfor the nccom- 
ntodnilon of the traveller, and orberwiso to uromdl* those object* which n>a y 
conduce to Uie comfort* convenience, and well-being: of our native WhJecia,."— 
Tprki-r, Financial Situation of tho East India Company, Tito nature of otir 
curmcMuit with India, unfortunately to such an extent for the latter, docs 
impure an annual tribute, but “ constderations of policy, of Justice, nnd hu¬ 
manity, ah alike concur to condemn un measured «xao@nn. n The notion of 
extorting a targe tribute* or any tribute from India* except by Indirect mean?,, 
c* Undated do infinite incite'h and iu annihilate in the cud the niubtnm* 
and erem benefits which both England and India neap from their mutual 
intercourse. This is with refri tmre to the oimaexlon, wen hi ite most wa- 
worth- wptet The gain ofa higher character, the moral and political power 
deriwr! from India by England, is ft much more real* and important* and 
honourable benefit* than nil Lb® pound-, *hU:ings, and pence that have over 
been, tir ever will bo “ l convey, i" imm the pnekots of the people of IndU to 
thi>jio of the people of Great Britain,—W, 
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settlements! and the interest of debts, BOOK, VI. 
amounted to 6,633,9517 There was consequently a gur- ciiAivxnk 
plus of revenue to the amount of 1,61%8197 - 

Rut this favourable appearance was the result of merely 
temporary causes ; for in the course of four years, though 
years of peace, and with an economical ruler, it gradually 
vanished; and in the year 1797-8, when the administra¬ 
tion of Marquis Wellesley commenced, there was a deficit 
of revenue, or surplus of charge. The revenues amounted 
to 8,059,8807 ; the charges and interest to 8,178,6m ; 
surpassing the revenues by 118,7 4$, 

The evil was prodigiously increased by the admin istra* 
tion of Marquis Wellesley; after all the subsidies which 
he obtained, and all the territory which he added to the 
British dominions. In the year 180&-6, in which he dosed 
his administration, the revenues amounted to 15,40%4097; 
charges and interest to 17,672,0177; leaving a surplus of 
charge equal to 2,208,6087 1 

Such, at the three different periods under comparison, 
was the state of the government of India, in respect to 
income and expenditure. Let us consider what was the 
condition of the Company at the same three periods in 
respect to debts both at home and in India. In 1793, the 
debts, both at interest and floating, as they appear upon 
the face of the Company’s accounts, were, in England, 
7,991,0787;* in India, 7,971,6657; total, 15,962,7437 In 
1797, tho debts in England wore, 7,910,4597 ; in India, 

9,142,7337; total, 17,659,1937 In 1805, they were 6,01 % 1907 
in England, and 25,626,6317 in India ; in all, 31,638,827^. 

In estimating the financial condition of a great govern¬ 
ment, tho annual receipt, as compared with tho annual 
expenditure, and the debt, where debt is incurred, are tho 
only circumstances, usually, which are taken into reekon- 

* TIso jVjUowing h a lalile of tho parttcn]ars 

Rftfermflit. Chartres. Nrt Revieiiuti. 

1793-4 Jt^.2^,770 £3,209,84$ 

1797- 8 9,059,880 7,1 13 .401 G4S.4J9 

lBOS-6 18,403,409 16,S!>1 ,;j 29 157.319 net diarfe. 

Supplies to IiUertit cki Surplus Surplus 

Ont-SettLenient*. ButHii, Revenue. Oharp. 

1798- 4 £40,9*2 £1,042,819 £ - 

1797-0 103,999 118.74$ 

ISO' 1 2&0 V 59& 2,268. .WH 

3 ? r 9VSl,44W. bcEn^ dednet&l, vis., the East India AuAuitiBs transform! 1 ti 
the Otdik. i-onriJi import, J8lCi,p.4&0. 
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TlQOE : TH, ing, and make up the account. The goods and effects in 
chap. Ain. hand, which are necessary for the immediate movements 
of the machine, and in the course of immediate consump¬ 
tion, justly go for nothing ; since if any part of them is 
taken away it must bo immediately replaced, and cannot 
form a part of a fund available to any other purpose, with¬ 
out diminishing some other fund to an equal degree. 

Departing from this appropriate rule, the East India 
Company has availed itself of its mercantile capacity, to 
bring forward regularly a statement of assets, as a com¬ 
pensation for its debts. This, however, is objectionable, 
on a second account; because, according to the mode in 
which this statement is framed, it may exhibit at pleasure 
either a great or a small amount Some of the principal 
articles have hardly any marketable value ; could produce 
little, if the Company were left to dispose of them to the 
best advantage ; yet the rulers of the Company assign to 
them any value which seems best calculated to answer 
their designs. Houses, for example, warehouses, forts, 
and other buildings, with their furniture, constitute a 
large article ; set down at several times the value, proba¬ 
bly, at which they would sell Debts due to tho Com¬ 


pany, and arrears of tribute, form another material ingre¬ 
dient ; of which a great proportion is past recovery. A 
specimen of the mode in which the account of assets is 
made up, may be seen in the following fact;—that 
J ,733^28/., us due by the public for the expedition to 
Egypt? was continued in the Bengal accounts as an asset, 
after the expense had been liquidated in England; and 
upwards of 2,000,000/. due to the Company by the Nabob 
of Arcot, and fc?ja of Tanjore, is continued in the Madras 
accounts as an vs-rt, though virtually remitted and extin¬ 
guished upon assuming the territory of the Carnatic. 1 

The account of assets, therefore, exhibited by the East 
India Company, deserves very little regard, in forming an 
estimate of the financial situation of the government of 
Indio, Being, however, uniformly adduced, as an article 
of importance in the Com pan/s accounts, its presence is 
thus rendered nece^ary here. As the Committee of the 
House of Commons, formed in 1810, instituted a compa¬ 
rison between the account of assets and debts, for the 
^ y 5 Report of t&e Committee, 1S10, p, 353, and Appifftdi* 
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^iix>d:6f l733, and the latest period to which their inqui¬ 
ries could extend, there will be an advantage in taking 
the same periods for the subject of that view of the assets 
which is here required. That Committee entered into a 
slight examination of the statement exhibited by the 
East India Company of assets in India* and by making 
certain large* though far from sufficient deductions, re¬ 
duced the amount of it nearly ono half. Unhappily they 
did not carry even the same degree of scrutiny into the 
statement of assets at homo, aud took it pretty nearly as 
made up by the Company. According to their adjustments 
the balance is exhibited thus : 

Debts, 1702-3. Assets, 1702-3, 

Home_£7,991,078‘ Home .... £9,740,532 

.India_ 7,992,54b India .... 3,800,838 
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Total debts 15,933,026 
13*541,670 


Total assets 13,541,070 


£2,441,956, the amount by which, at the 
first period, the debts ex¬ 
ceeded the supposed assets. 


Debts, 1809 40. 

Home .... 10,357,088 

India. ,... 28,897,742 


Assets, L&ao-io. 

Homo .... 14,504,944 
India..... 12,222,010 


£39,254,830 

Debt*, 18051-1Q. 

39,254,830 

30,660,119 


£8,594,711 
the amount by which, 
at the second period, 
the debts exceeded the 
supposed assets. 1 


£23,726,954 

Assets. latfMfl, 

26,726,954 

Add sundries 
as per note s 3,9 33,165 


£30,660,119 


i The difference between this find the debt for that year, as &i itc^l Eu the 
acrnn»it^ arbes from tlm Mini of 9.9512,440/., Ensi India ArmniUw. tr inferred 
to the Bank* oseHuluA by tUe Comm it km from the Company* accounts, 
a Goods and Sronw So India in KM), bought in England, pot 

Included in the (teomiut of awm ....... £ 2 . 84 B,OfiO 


Batanvc m iVrniif of the Company In Chiw, in IS SO 

Ditto nt 5L Helena ..... 

Ditto Prince of WaltiB l&Knd ■, .... 

Ditto Capeof Good jSope ... .. 


1805. 


1,300,600 
. * 147,tiS8 

Sl3.?iG 

u t m 

To fcs lulded to HBnnnt of nsneti £3,983 ! 

3 For the above rtAteme^ see Third Be port, ut supra, p. ; Fourth 
Report* ut aupnt, p. 4*0. 
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To ibis sum is to be added 2,027,295/,, not derived from 
ciiaf, xin* any intrinsic soured either at home or abroad, but sub- 

-- scribed in England in 1793, and 1794, for the addition of 

one million which the Company was empowered to make 
to its capital by the new charter of 1703. 


The whole of the moneys which have passed into the 
Company*!? treasury for capital stock, amounts to the sum 
of 7,730,000/, This remains to be added to the debtor 
side of iU account The total, then, of the sums on the 
debtor side of the account at the period in question, viz;., 
the year 1609-10, was 47,034,830/., surpassing the whole 
of its assets by the sum of 16,374,711/. 

Upon the statements by which was exhibited the finan¬ 
cial condition of the Company at the close of the adminis¬ 
tration of Marquis Wellesley, it may be justly remarked, 
that the expenditure at that time was an expenditure of 
war, and that the ratio between the ordinary revenues, 
and a war expenditure, affords not a just view of 
the financial effects which his administration pro¬ 
duced. 


Let us take the statements for 1808-9, the last of the 
years for which we have the aid of the Committee of 1810, 
in unravelling the confusion, and removing the obscurity 
of the Company’s accounts. The government of India had 
at this time enjoyed three years of uninterrupted peace; 
when the financial effects of the administration which 
closed in 1805, may he supposed to be sufficiently ascer¬ 
tained. In that year the reven ues amounted to 15,525,055/.; 
the charges, including supplies to out-lying settlements, 
and the interest of debts, amounted to 10,551,097/ ; con¬ 
stituting a surplus of charge to the amount of 26,042/. 
This was a great reduction from 2,2GS,6Qw/*, the excess of 
charge in 1805 ; it was even somewhat loss than 118,746/., 
the excess of charge in 1798; but far was this from being a 
state of receipt adequate to pay the interest and redeem 
the capital of that enormous sum expended by the wars to 
which the administration t Marquis Wellesley had given 
birth. The debts, as they appear upon the face of the 
accounts were, in England 10,357,0 in 1810; in India 
30,870,78b/. in 1809, which was the last year of which the 
Committee had received the accounts. The sum of debts 
was therefore 41,233,676/.* being an adddioa to the 
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; ;t)ia debts existing in ISOd, of little less than Bt 

CHAT. XIII. 

the accounts from fcho East India Company, — 
which are annually presented to Parliament, is an account 
entitled "stocfc by computation. 11 This consists of the debts 
of the Company, including every acknowledged claim on 
the one side ; of the whole of their disposable effects on 
the other. On the credit side of this account is placed 
all the property which has been already spoken of under 
the name of assets, excepting the greater part of what 
stands under the name of dead stock, and has little 
real, though set down by the Company at a great 
imaginary value, fixed at the pleasure of those who 
determine the shape of the accounts. The Committee 
of IS 10 have given the results which this document 
presents. 

Ou the 1st of March, 1793, the debts were less than the 
effects; in other words, there was a balance in favour of 
the concern, to tho amount of 1,956,860/, On the 1st of 
Mitrch, 1510, the debts were greater than the effects ; in 
other words, there was a balance against the concern, to 
the amount of 6,025,505^. This const itu tea a deterioration 
during tho intermediate period, amounting to 7,9*^37If. 

To this the same Committee of 1810 add the money raised 
for capital stock in 1793 and 1791; aud after som"^ other 
adjustments exhibit the deterioration [in those seventeen 
years at 11,062,291 C 


To the balance of G,025 1 5i>5£ against the Company in 
1810 are to be added the sums received for capital stock, 
amounting as above to 7,780,000 1 ; exhibiting on tho debit 
side of the Company's account, a balance of 13,805,5051; 
in other words, an amount to that extent, of h.gitimatc 
claims, which there is nothing whatsoever in the shape of 
property to meet. 

Am the operations of the Company are twofold, those of 
government and those of commerce, it is a question, 
whether the unfavourable result which appears on the 
comparison of the accounts of stock in the year 1793, and 
1810, was produced by the government, or the commerce. 


1 Sea itio S&eond and Fot rtfi Report* <tf the Commit?. m of 1SI0, 
* t'ourtli Report ut Biipra > p, I 
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This question the Committee in 1810 make an attempt to 
answer. Beside the charges which clearly belong to the 
government, and those which clearly belong to the com¬ 
merce, there are some, of which it is doubtful whether 
they belong to the government or the commerce. The 
charges which the Committee represent m clearly belong¬ 
ing to the government exceed the receipts by 6,364,93 Ik 
Besides this amount there is a sum of 6,875,3 5<jL t which 
they represent as doubtful, whether it belongs to the- 
government or the commerce. This constitutes an unfa¬ 
vourable balance, to the amount of 13,240,2Slk Exclusive 
of these doubtful charges, there is a profit upon the goods 
purchased and sold, or the commercial transactions of the 
period, to the amount of 14,676,817k Out of this was 
paid the dividends upon stock, and the interest upon Debt 
m England, amounting to 12,515,284; after which re¬ 
mained a surplus, in the aid of government, to the 
amount of 2,104,533k; reducing the .mfavcurable balance 
of 13,240,261k as above, to 110,758, the net deterioration 
of the period 1 

The Committee exhibited an account which was in¬ 
tended to show how much England gained or lost by 
India (not including China), doling the period of 
seventeen years from 1703 to 1810. During that period, 
the value of property sent by England to India is 
staled at 43,808,341k; the value received by England 
from ludiais stated at 4 2j 78,640k England therefore 
lost 1,620,701k 5 

We have a statement by the Court of Directors winch 
supplies the omission of Chinn. In the year 1608, tli© 
financial distresses of the Company compelled the Di¬ 
rectors to apply to parliament for relief. To lay a ground 
for the application, they submitted an exposition of the 
Company's finances at home and abroad. In this exposi¬ 
tion h contained a statement of tho sums disbursed in 
England on account of India and China, and of all the 
property received from from them in return, beginning 
with tho year 1797-8, ami ending with the year 1806-7. 
During that interval England sent to India and China 

* Fourth Repeif; rtt tupra, p. 262, App, Ko. 51. 

s Third Report, ul Mipra, p, 373. 
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tlian it received from them, to the amount BOOK VI* 
of *61^ TOX1 , 

The peace which terminated the war with the Mahrattas, 


1 The passage in the exposition Itself, p< 7, requires to lie seen, “ The Com- 
EKJw *** t!lL " hmt Q{ Payoff in England political charges 

strictly npertelnbig to the territory. For thews gorges the Comp*nv never 
nave credit in the Lilian accounts The lar.se sappily of stores,, and part evtn 
or Urn goods, sent out annually by the Company to India, tire intended for pa- 
«? • purposes, and the whole union ut of them should he brought in India to 
™ c ™ ait of tlic Home concern from the time they are shipped; but the pmv 
tjee haj been to credit the Company for them only as they were taken out from 
the Indian werehouses far use* and. no losses of such articles in the way out¬ 
wards or in India, have ever been brought to the credit of London nt all. 
Moreover, it 1$ evident from what has Men already stated in this exposition, 
trial the supplies of goods and bullion fictn England have fit limes at least ex¬ 
ceeded the returns hi the same period. The only way therefore to come to an 
accurate conclusion, j* to slate nil that England has received from India and 
China ; and sent to or paid for India and China in any given period,and thence 
to strike the balance. Such a statement Is exhibited in the accompanying 
paper. &e,5 f which begins with Lite year 1197-£,and ends with the year I ’■OS-tI 
On the one sidu this statement show* oh jfiatTiiis Leap lent to India and Chinn 
in goods, stores, and bullion, and alt At hit iftn b®n paid for hills drawn from 
thence, ur fur political charges at'aching to life lldiar* territory ; and on the 
other side, the statement shows all that has been sent from India and China iti 
goods and bills, and all payments received here from government, or payments 
made In India for omnuteniial charges, ami also for any loss* that h.i_s occurred 
in English exports f?uld there. Lidia and China are not debited fur goods lost 
in Lie way thither, and they are credited for goods sent thence which have 
been capture cl or lost on the passage homo. After ad these allowances and 
adjustments, which, according i& the best knowledge of the Court, comprehend 
every fhlru; the account ought to contain, the balauca ia iti favour of England, 
or of thy Company at home b,fi9)*^0L If it be asked from what funds at 
home Ilia Company have been able to bring India so lArgelv Indebted? the 
answer is ubviou*; From the lucreaic of their capital stock and bonded debt, 
and from the considerable temporary credits they always have for Investments 
outward. From tills account, It is clear, that of the sum of nineteen mUlkma of 
debt contracted lu India since tbe year 179&-9 down to the year 1007*4, Eng¬ 
land, or tlis Company in its cpmmrndal capacity, is justly eharguable with no 
part, aad that, on the contrary, India has in. that period become largely in¬ 
debted Lo England,*—M. 

This result, it Is to be recollected, Ss not between EugUnd, and India, and 
China, hut between the East India Company, and India, and China, Remit- 
tiusces on account of Individuals are not comprised in It, and during the whole 
uf thifl time t.frj value of the woods ,«u from LtidsUti private tonnage was quite 
rbnslderable enougli to turn the balance largely in favour of India. Even* 
however, m concerns the Company, rim account is so constructed as to mislead ; 
without an examination of the do Sails cm which St H founded, it Li impossible 
to detect whore the fallacy lira, but nuu source la no doubt m the over-valua¬ 
tion of the exports, and the undar-vaJujUlcm of Urn imports, the forme r being 
invoiced with thfl nd<lttk.n of an estimate proflt, the latter being chared at 
the cost instead of the l. lllt'g price. A tnercuam oho should invest ten 
thousand pmmda hi the purchase of gixjcH, sell them in India for twelve thou¬ 
sand, convert that twelve thnimug pounds into Indian goods which he would 
sell hi England for twenty Uinuumd, w mid icattjolj' consider hlmseh .1 lo^or 
by the transaction. It was not only from ihctr capital or their c i edits that 
tern Company defrayed political Charge- of two mi If Urns sterling in the time 
specified; Mu* i roflts of ttiCi 1 tiade contributed, As far, therefore, ns this ac¬ 
count profeaxeo to show the state of the Company’* dealings with Imli v and 
Liiiim, it Is erroneous, and for a general view of the interchourd of eapluJ 
between fudlaac l England, It s* weTttttoii,—W* 
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VI. a few months after the period of Lord Wellesley's admini- 
ciiaf.xih. str&tion, is the last great epoch, in the series of British. 

transactions in India- With regard to subsequent events, 
the official papeJf, and other sources of information, are 
not sufficiently at command* Here, therefore, it is neces¬ 
sary that, for the present, this History should close. 
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